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Expert Opinions. 


Rt. Rev. O71 W WHITAKER, 


. 


Reference Library 


Qiterendrcwcrdeccccrcccccddvvadvaddvcuctuudred 
YOUR SUCCESS;YOUR ABILITY 


Depends on What You Can Do. 


“Success” Will Help You to Know and to Do. 


Pennsylvania. 


ALISTER. 


LL.D. 
Drexel Institute, 


Rev. (nM = t = VW ADSWORTH. Jr.. 
Db.b f Yerth Broad 
inn @hurch. 


Prof. ROBERT EI 1 is THOMPSON, 
i». neipal of 
Philadeiph Hich School 


Depends on What You Know. 


vhelming response to our great educational | proposition of last month has shown us what Success 
ders with the most helpful of all reference works. Orders for The Imperial Reference Library have 
a flood: our original stock was wholly exhausted before one-half the applicants could be supplied. 
is given perfect satisfaction would be a mild expression ; every letter received has been a superlative 


ial.” Fortunately, we have been able to arrat gt ‘fora continuance of the good work another month. 
rm ader of Success who makes prompt application may rece ive a complete set of The Imperial 


handsome volumes—for 30 days’ free examination and comparison, without a penny of advance payment. 


WE MEAN EXACTLY WHAT WE SAY. 


yortance of this liberal proposition. We selected The Imperial after careful investigation of a dozen or more encyclo- 
ce as ‘by far the best for our clientage of earnest men and women who are striving tor more knowledge and greater 
t to otter it at hal publisher’s prices, and on easy terms of payment. We have arranged for you to examine the work—not merely 


al tal 





s themselves—betore conchad: ing the purchase. This unusually favorable offer certainly deserves the immediate attention of every 


sit. No other general encyclopedia within our knowledge will prove so helpful to you, so surely conducive to your success, as 


IMPERIAL REFERENCE LIBRARY 





Expert Opinions. 


Rev. JAMES ROBINSON, D.D., 
Reading, Pa. 
) In six volumes you have been success- 
Mie ful in giving the gist of all that is worth 
knowing—and that up to date. Aside 
from the text, which is admirably con- 
densed, reliable, and accurate, the illus- 
trations and maps are most excellent. 
I congratulate you, and wish you suc- 


Prof. EDWARD BROOKS, LL.D., 
Superintendent of Public tn- 
struction, Philadelphia. 
| have examined the books with much 
interest, and desire to express my ap- 
preciation of the work. It is so compre- 
hensive in its subjects, and so detailed in 
its treatment as to constitute a library in 
itself. It isa dictionary, a geography, a 
history, and a work on science. all in one. 
I know of no publication which contains 
in six volumes so much valuable infor- 
| mation. 


THE SCIENTIFIC AMERICAN, New 
Vork. 


This is an entirely new and  up- 
to-date publication, presenting an ample 
resume of the progress of science and 
the arts, and the facts that go to the 
making of history right up to the present 
year 


NEW VORK TRIBUNE. 

No one who has a desire to possess a 
really first-class and exceedingly modern 
work of reference, can afford to neglect 
this unusual opportunity to secure the 
very latest. It is a genuine literary 
wonder. 














if- 
a THE PHILADELPHIA PRESS, 
ae This work bears the same relation to 
he the ordinary encyclopedia that the daily 
onld news, aper bears to the quarterly maga- 
ffer- ine. It is bright and snappy, full of 
ool, — live topies of the present moment, bril- 
such STRE ees STRATE > TRATEL rRATEL a7 Te liant and brainy from beginning to end. 
sible,  —— . — The illustrations. numbering over 4,000, 
are uniformly good. 





The Complete Set on 30 Days’ Free Trial 


understood that this is not a money-making scheme on the part of Success—not even a plan for 



























ei tion. We have undertaken this distribution without a chance of profit to ourselves outside of the actual 
= st siness. Our offer is open to every reader of Success, whether a regular subscriber or not. Our purpose 
; we . ducational work which we have undertaken, by making it possible for every ambitious man or woman, boy 
= a r girl, to secure and own a first-class general reference : 
6 9 8 sondpor re og : ERIAL REFERENCE LIBRA 
7S | The IMPERIAL REFERENCE LIBRARYis| library, which is the very corner-stone of self-educa- |The IMPERIA RARY is 
“ An Encyclope dia of U niversal Knowl- tion and self-improvement. We have no hesitancy in A Compendium of History, g7ving the 
= edg ; ce as otter) endorsing “The Imperial” as the most practically use- | chef facts regarding the principal nations 
= , : ae af F lv » that of the world, existing or extinct, Jrom 
Bp / A but so| ful encyclopadia in the market, and the only one tha fag vp asceeeas. (he Tacaesr eI 
< ac “pie io f D . t You the dawn of time to the close of 1897. 
) L% as flo S Tt ma? " ‘< 10OS- - of 
= a ae ae ully up to date in every department. ou Can pos A Gazetteer of unusual completeness 
Js sess this great work if you will only act promptly. and accuracy based upon the latest census 
¢ Rie eer ee reports, with many thousands of intelli- 
Be A Library of Biography, ir whivere| THIS 1S THE WAY TO GET IT. fein Sionates fr top and 1598 
or, LHIOUS 72H ale . . . 
= - , o many celebrt Send _us your name and address. stating your d sire to receive a set of the Im- A New Atlas of the World, con/ain- 
ys oe hae rea Atos re perial Reference Library on approval. \\e will mail you at once complete par- ing nearly a hundred of the very latest 
te histories are to be ticulars, order forms, etc.. ind will forward the complete set of six large volumes. a er ee satly . ona > tht: 
~ ep prey ty For thirty days after their receipt you are to have the books fer thorough examina- | #aps in existence, neatly engraved for this 
he h E ch Le tion: if satisfactory, vou are then to send us your first payme oo $2. — (if cloth work and attractively printed in colors. 
< 4 Dictionary of the Engtits n- style is selected), or #2.50 (if half morocco); and thereafter a similar remittance every “ P 
= gy g fo meet 7 ordinary month fos ten months, making a total payment of 22.00 for the cloth style, or A Gallery of Pictorial Art, compris- 
re guage J ’ J a I with # 27.50 for the half morocco stvle—a re -duction of nearly one-half. Or, if the ing many thousands of excellent wood en- 
= ’ sty ened W al books are not entirely satisf wctory, after tl hirty days’ exan hook of n, you can cage gravings, charts, and diagrams, beautiful 
ec rese) » set, and tl illend the tte handsome book of sa e pages wi 
ss oi ‘w “eae 0 aie eager Moony = i be ipt oa a pre to pay postage; but we prefer that our large plate Ss 72 monotone portraits 0, Sam- 
= “s patrons shall see the books themselves; therefore, we advise you to send your ous men, and superb chromatic plates in 
= order at once, without waiting for sample pages. brilliant colors. 
No Description Can Do It Justice! | This Proposition Will Remain Open to All Readers of SUCCESS from You Must See It for Yourself ! 
) April 1 to April 30. 
es 


THE SUCCESS COMPANY, - - COOPER UNION, NEW YORK. 
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What they Say of U3} Contents of this Issuc | j All Eke “sucess 
lie ee he i 
A Prince of Publications 
Sees ae ee First Epion APRIL, 1898 50,000 copies Scuewactanr, N. Y. 
gar pe rap tom ye wos tor cede PAGE In this day of magnificent and _ practical 
J sat interes ‘ er 1d seem almost ible 
{oumbitious young men and women who are { HOW WILLIAM DEAN HOWELLS CLIMBED FAME’S LADDER—An sp ap pee hepeedly yr myers gerne 
pir to get on > = eg as wall 0 to Illustrated Interview................+- THEODORE Dreiser. //lus. = to say you are furnishing the prin oof them 
eneral readers in the home circle. : ‘ een ’. 7 | Meaty vwouns man an oct ‘ith 
Br titled “ A journal of inspiration, encourage- THE CONGRESS OF COLONIAL DAMES..Carotyn Hatsrep. ///us ; a. ery Jeune See ands oman with 
ment, progress, and salt Seip.” be ciate Gy Ge TR ES oo occ cS ccc seccccewnccccwccccecccecess x a f ought to read SUCCESS. W. G. THRALL. 
anne eee —_ April Nineteenth—A Patriotic Poem..Hezekian Burrerwortn. ///us 5 or 
* * * * 7 ” 1" 
rat tive to Effort OUR UNCROWNED QUEEN, Frances E. Willard. Livian Wuitinc. § ///us. 9 Thousands Expectantly Waiting For It 
A Dowerne Saas MISS PAMELIA’S LILIES, an Easter Story WILDERVILLE, TEX. 
In Success the art of helping sagen Fae help MaupeE Morrison Huey. ///us. II Success has quite satisfied my expectations 
themselves has been undertaken with vigor. . ‘ >) The track has been laid, people were waiting 
The lessons in other men’s lives ed me The Du: Barry Vase Sold for Five Thousand Dollars........... Mlus. 12] in expectation, and now it is only for you to 
nously set forth in various ways, and theincen- | cocjayr LIFE THE WHITE HOUSE—D. A. R. Reception... ///us. 13 whistle at the stations for the thousands to 
tive that is thus offered is powerful and direct. L AT ie 144 geton board. E. J. Hewirt 
—Columbus, O., Lvening Dispatch. SOME NOTABLE a ees ou see cece eeeees rn ie - EWeleesa<we i os evee® 4 
RAILROAD) SE ENIDs oo eek o acces S. H. Cuurcu. us. 5 
hl on “ me Journal ” am are ~ ah Phare ig ™ Myra S. Detano. ///us 15 It Interests Many Minds 
‘“* A Thoroug y olesome arepa Kosa’s Easter Offering........--...--- AD. LA gs. 2 Sintanene. &. %. 
PHILADELPHIA, Pa. HOW RORY M’NAB WON JENNIE M’TAVISH s . Strong and thinking minds are interested 
SUCCESS is a thoroughly wasn ce ar F. Warp SAUNDERS. 16 in Success. The most of your selections 
full of inspiration, incentive, and impulse to “ ” are splendid. Brains and Pluck and Heart 
the hast Goan. There is not a dull line in it, A DAUGHTER OF CONSECRATION, Lucy Stone a Nlus re are the human forum of man, and as in 
and I find it splendidly full of the best things, Lipa A. CHURCHILL. us. 177 medicine for the body, these apply to life 
which will give to the pouty people the very TRAVELING LIBRARIES—A New Educational Influence....... Tllus. 18 ad, 9 still more life. ‘ ae = clouds” 
information they need. 2 8 and drive on. . M. Apams. 
—Rev. J. R. MILLER How Two Girls Earned Two Hundred Dollars.....................-. rf 
e « ; FRANCE’S “ TY IMMORTALS” ......... V. Gripsaveporr. ///us. 19 ee 
. 4 — y An Aid to Character-Building 
Very Favorably Impresse TWO FULL-PAGE GROUPS OF PORTRAITS OF MEMBERS OF Reni Mee 
I had the pl re of PR ee Aol THE FRENCH ACADEMY.................--- 20050 sssee sees 20-21 I have just read the March Success. It is 
ad the pleasure OF © : < NO Sots Gras | > tien Rae kien eM ae + cd eee a sesee 22¢ brimming full of common-sense for every- 
number of Success, and I wish to say that I Occupations for Women.........-..-. ‘ 3 os Wil a body. Its brightness makes it attractive to 
a favorably impressed = 7” pamete A COLLEGE RUN BY MAIL—The Cosmopolitan University. .... ring 231 the young. and it has an abundance of solid 
and appearance. Jo 5. ° , we ‘ . wits — for character-bui y, eds only 
oS Pretnt Prenig ond Marth Clee, ON adet of Real Sesem, Bac —Pite Query Awe... 24 Se oeinewntowinirende I want 
ate és a eee ee mies of special interest to the young, and college 
Ranks It Next to the Bible JOHN HICKEY, “FULL PRIVATE,” a Confederate Trooper’s Story..///us. 25 {people in general. " C. VERTREES 
me ee SPRINGS, ob gp eS SONOS e wc bic SS Gh fata oun sc ass eee’ 2468-0 BELLE McDOoNALp. 25 * * # 
Yo periodicz ook I have ever read, ex- . 
con ihe iblsshasgey meso mach pleasure {YOUNG MEN IN THE PROFESSIONS —“ Can't Wait” —Haste to Get A Grand Educational Journal 
and encouragement as SUCCESS. ee ee re eee eee puke 26 Los ANGELES, Ca! 
During my three years’ college course, I GREAT FORTUNES OF A DECADE................... HENRY MANN. 27 _I have read every number, and am de- 
have been discouraged sometimes and aimos SS ae Ms ighted. consider it invaluable for the 
have been d t | almost a pny ine: oe See 6 i luable for th 
ready to despair, but when I refer to the pages PU as obs om 805 6 os Aes dese tino bsg Jane GREE? , 27 young, as a means of arousing an ambition 
of Success and read how those grand old } AIDS TO CULTURE—Successful Men and Education—Cost of a Small Vice in them for greater things. If you continue 
heroes climbed the rugged path to fame, I take Ss p of Y O 28 on the line you have started, no one can 
heart again and renew my Teun k a Library *- By ear ng heey I Brea Ww. F ; E ities Wh - rs estimate the good you will accomplish. 
—JessE B. Forp. The Country Spelling School, Poem........... saac W. F. Eaton. us. 29 Wa. Hocve. 
> * on T: . . c 
a 29 * * * 
The Best of All Magazines 
lene ilies imagen gp Boh 9 90 RS OS SR Ra met. aa Stirred Him to New Life 
I think more of Success than of any other BOOKS AND Java and Straits Settlements, Etc oa 3° 114 W. 16th St., New York City. 
paper Ihave. There is more good reading in the Magazines ee Ges Ce eae le as 5% kus oxen pede eoeces 31 . cae ae a ae ae ‘aan Oe 
it than in any other paper I ever read. —Truan Angels and Little Harekins 2 rst copy of Success. 1as awakened a 
—F. ‘< Heenick, Herrick Mfg. Co. SUCCESS, Jr.—T’ , the Little Harckins........... situs the inertia within me. I do my work better 
s* # 8 BRAIN SCRESS OOS OOOO OE OR ESEDOR TOSS COLES Or OS OeeeeCeEs Jilus. 3 and accomplish more than ever before, and 
. rad I intend to win a Scholarship. 
An Aid to the Pulpit SCIENCE UP TO DATE—Eclipse of the Sun—Chultunes of Labna—Photo- M a ah 
Mitton T. UHLER. 
on .. B gmcacetss ng ig ys gage Chater eos vebeeos sees * Pada ire ot = ose ne @ se 34 es 
ike the paper and find it very valuable to A Cure for ‘overty ee ee ee ee ee ERTHA OGEL. “Ss. 35 
me as a mlaloter of the Gospel. I have used ing the Most of Lif 36 It Fills the Need of the Age 
it in public already, by relating a few of the Making ie ater etal We a te Re oe ee i et NorFoik, Va. 
accounts of men who have succeeded. Honor These Heroes—A Testimonial Proposed for Brave Officer U It fills the need of the age for our youth.— 
—Rev. F. I. Sicmunp. wrest aml Tis Bete GHW. 23 icc ease cee k cece tap 37 something that I have been looking for with 
** * ow +} agreat deal of anxiety. Success promises 
Every Page Inspiring The D. A. R. Criticised...--..-.-- 00-20 s eee e eee eeee essen es ; 37 to be to the young men what the ‘‘Ladies’ 
ROCKLAND, Mass. Our Latest Jenny EE ee ee ee eer er eee mat va Qa ake Illus 37 — mage 7, to ep Bi ne i pg 
I hardly see how it would be possible to ah Gee cabaret Ae tks rae OS sare hee He ae tlec bans T. B. Arruur, 38 § only a luxury and a very material help to its 
give the youth of the land much more within ad a particular class of readers, but a family 
the covers of a single publication. America’s Florence Nightingale, Clara Barton..................... 39} necessity for all well-regulated and educa- 
—FRANK A. ARNOLD. ted households. C. L. Ackiss. 











BOOKS « THAT « WILL « HELP « YOU « TO « HELP « YOURSELF 


TO NEW SUBSCRIBERS ONLY WE MAKE THE FOLLOWING EXTRAORDINARY PREMIUM OFFERS: 





oeeee 





BY ORISON SWETT MARDEN. 


“ Pushing to the Front” is a modern wonder. 


NEVER SOLD FOR LESS THAN - 


“Rising in the World,” 


BY ORISON SWETT MARDEN. 


OFFER NUMBER ONE. 
“Pushing 10 the Front,” 


24 Portraits—440 Pages—Cloth and Gold. 


4 (Bishop) J. H. Newman. 


OFFER NUMBER TWO. 


“Occupations for Women ;” 


Or, What Employment to Seek; Where to Look for it; 
How to Obtain it ; How to Do it, and What it will Pay. 


BY FRANCES E. WILLARD, 





$1.50 





Assisted by Miss Helen M. Winslow and Sallie Joy White. 


Over 500 Extra Large Pages with Numerous Illustra- 
tions, Substantially Bound in Rich Cloth and Gilt. 


1000 Large Pages, with Over 800 Illustrations. 


Covering the entire range of Human Knowledge, Invention 
and Discovery up to the present day, including the 
Arts, Sciences, History, Biography, Philosophy, As- 
tronomy, Geography, Navigation, Exploration, Botany, 
Electricity, Chemistry, Law, Physiology, and Statistics 


OFFER NUMBER THREE. 


“Standard Encyclopedia.” 


1 





32 Portraits—486 Pages—Cioth and Gold. THIS IS MISS WILLARD’S LAST BOOK 


of every kind; well printed on good paper, and durably 


Nothing 1 have seen of late is more worthy to be 


placed in the hands of American youth 


men I ever read. 
NEVER SOLD FOR LESS THAN - - 
SUCCESS For One Year, - . - 


TOTAL, 


Marden’s two books—“PUSHING 
ONT,” and “BRIsSiNG EN 
WORLD,” and SUCCESS —for one year 





FOR ONLY, 
We Futty Prepay Express CHARGES. 


(Pres.) WILLIAM McKINLEY. 
The most stimulating and suggestive book for young 
Mary A. LIVERMORE. 


To new subscribers only we will send all the above—Dr. 
TO THE 
THE 


$1.50 
1.00 


$4.00 





$2.00 





“Miss Frances E. Willard, President of the W. C. T. U., and next 
to Queen Victoria the most widely known woman, has unquestion- 
ably given to the world in this volume the most interesting, most 
practical, most helpful and most comprehensive book for women 
ever published,” T. De Wrrr TaLmace. 


RETAIL PRICE, - - += - + += $3.75 
SUCCESS For One Year, by a ee 


TOTAL, - 


To New Subscribers Only, on Receipt of $2.00 
we will send Miss Willard’s great book, “OCCUPA. 
TIONS FOR WOMEN,” with SUCCESS for one year. 


We Futty Prepay Express CHARGES. 


NEVER SOLD FOR LESS THAN « = = 
SUCCESS For Ome Year, -« -«- «= «= =« 





i 


and artistically bound in rich Basket Cloth and Gilt. 


$4.25 
1.00 


$5.25 





TOTAL, ” 


To New Subscribers Only we will send the 
“STANDARD ENCYCLOPEDIA” with 
SUCCESS for One Year on receipt of only 


We Futry Preray Express CHARGES. 


$2.00 








Send for the Books—Look them over—Keep them Ten Days, and if not Entirely Satisfactory, send them back, and we will Refund your Money 
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TAVE THAN EDWARD EVERETT MALE. 


SUCCESS 





w. E. GLADSTONE. 


U. 8. JUSTICE J. M. HARLAN. 





APRIL, 18098 





AMELIA E. BARR, 


GEORGE W. CABLE. 


« ow WHAT THEY SAY OF SUCCESS & & 





HEZEKIAH BUTTERWORTH, for over twenty 

years one of the Editors of ““The Youth’s Companion.” 

“ SUCCESS nspiring publication ever 
issued from t press.” 


WILLIAM E. GLADSTONE, 

“I wish to ex sincere hope that your work 
may infuse i f many of the young that 
determined . guided in the right di- 
iids toward fulfilling in 
this world the pose of the Almighty.” 


BISHOP JOHN P. NEWMAN. 


rection, 1S OF 


“Your plan ) magazine, which shall be 
encouraging ractical and helpful, is a 
good one. 1 ) trash published nowa- 
days that is re ing to youth, that a publi- 
cation whose “inspiration to high 
ideals and 1 * should certainly receive 
the encoura nage of those who are in- 
terested in the the race.” 

LADY HENRY ISABEL SOMERSET. 

“You have od wishes for the success of 
your maga for the sake of the girls, 
who in these eavily handicapped than 


their brothers 


STEPHEN A. NORTHRUP, Pastor of First Baptist 
Church, Kan as City, Mo. 


“I am in | our popular monthlies, 
and I find 1 fill the ‘long felt want,’ 
as does St ‘s a field unlike any other 
nagazine—a e. Struggling young men 
and ambit vill find it a friend indeed 
and a frie ought to be in 100,000 
homes in t s. A parent could make 
no better Ne in a subscription to Suc- 
cCEss. Itw nto the veins of our youth, 
and elasticit | nerve to their brain.” 
REV. DR. R. S. McARTHUR. 

“SUCCES omplish great good. It 
will be a « ch living men may speak 
to their ge most cheerfully do all in 


my power t reat success. It will be a 


unique mag upied field.” 


REV. DR. EDWARD A. HORTON. 
“SUCCES ot only successful, but a 
most efficient youth.” 


WM. H. BALDWIN, President Young Men’s Christian 
Union, Boston, Mass. 


“ ‘Welcome iy this be the full chorus 
from thousands »f thousands of young readers 
as they gree gazine, SUCCESS; and that it 
may be a | elping to give the right 
start to the ople who may thus be 


sincere wish of one who 
r one of your earliest sub- 


reached and 
takes great ple 
scribers and 


HENRY G. WILLIAMS, Supt. City Schools, Bellaire, O. 


“I am de ESS. When I read it, I 
could not hel; ere a boy again, that I might 
start in life aga t in excellent guide to in- 
spire me in my life. Every page of Suc- 


CESS is fu and wisdom, so put that 


young pe to gather inspiration and 


courage I! 





em, 


: ¥3 


‘a 





LADY HENRY SOMERSET. 











SUCCESS 


FORTY LARGE PAGES EVERY MONTH. 


One Dollar wz Cen Cents 


A COPY. 
FOR SALE AT ALL NEWSSTANDS. 





Contributors for 1898 


Among those who will Contribute to the 
columns of SUCCESS during the present year 
are the following eminent writers : 


CHARLES DUDLEY WARNER 
COL. T. W. HIGGINSON 
LADY HENRY SOMERSET 
BISHOP J. H. VINCENT 
GEORGE W. CABLE 
MARY A. LIVERMORE 
JULIA WARD HOWE 
EDWARD EVERETT HALE 
MARY LOWE DICKINSON 
HEZEKIAH BUTTERWORTH 
JUDGE ROBERT GRANT 
HARRIET PRESCOTT SPOFFORD 
EDNA DEAN PROCTOR 
WILLIAM M. THAYER 
HON. SAMUEL W. McCALL 
REV. DR. R. S. MacARTHUR 
BOOKER T. WASHINGTON 
JOHN RITCHIE, JR. 
PROFESSOR ELLEN HAYES 
(Wellesley College) 
REV. DR. E. A. HORTON 
REV. DR. ALEX. MACKENZIE 
HELEN M. WINSLOW 
FRANK VINCENT (The great traveler) 
CURTIS GUILD, JR. 
MARIAN TALBOT 
(Dean Woman's Dept. Chicago Univ.) 
WILLIAM O. STODDARD 
(President Lincoln’s Private Sec'y) 
REV. DR. FRANK MOXOM 
JESSE W. WEIK 
OCTAVE THANET 
AMELIA E. BARR 
MARGARET E. SANGSTER 
SALLIE JOY WHITE 
ABBY MORTON DIAZ 
J. L. HARBOUR 








T E. NGS HEZEKIAH BUTTERWORTH. 








REV. DR. DAVID GREGG, Pastor Lafayette Ave. 
Presbyterian Church, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

“Success will be unique and will have a field dis- 
tinctively its own. It will bea living organ of a liv- 
ing age. It will connect those who are striving for 
success with those who have succeeded, and thus en- 
able them to get power from living batteries. It will 
have a twentieth-century career, and will be a twentieth- 
century benediction.” 


FRANCES E. WILLARD. 


“I rejoice that you are to take the wonderful word 
‘success’ and put into it God and brotherhood, You 
have hit the nail on the head for our young people 
Keep pounding away. It is enough to stir the blood 
of age, these bugle-notes from those who have set the 
echoes flying of ‘Excelsior.’ Sure of your success, | 
am yours for the New Man and the New Woman, 2. ¢. 
the True Man and the True Woman. 


JUSTICE JOHN M. HARLAN, U. S. Supreme Court, 
Washington, D. C. 
“The object of SUCCESS ought to be commended by 
or one. Energy and push will give it a large cir- 
ation.” 


HARRIET PRESCOTT SPOFFORD. 


“There is a real need of such a magazine for the 
young. It willdo a great work in molding the char- 
acter of the new generation.” 


EDNA DEAN PROCTOR, 

“The aim and name of your magazine are most fe- 
licitous. I think Success will be a great factor in 
the molding of our youth, and so in building of the 
nation.” 


REV. DR. J. L. WITHROW, ‘Pastor Third Presby- 
terian Church, Chicago, Ill. 

“Wonderfully inspiring, SUCCEss is sure of winning 
its way and becoming not only one of the most popu- 
lar, but also one of the most useful periodicals in the 
United States, if not in the world.” 


HON. THOMAS W. BICKNELL, Ex-Prest. National 
Educational Association. 

“SUCCESS must succeed. Itsmotive—to create and 
inspire manhood—is the highest; its purpose—to make 
true men and women—is noble; and its field is the 
world. Great certainties are wrapped up in SUCCEss.” 


WILLIAM MATHEWS, Author of “Getting on in the 
Wor! ” 


“Success is one of the most inspiring publications 
I have ever read. The idea of such a periodical is 
very happy, so happy, that I wonder that it has not 
flashed upon some American brain before. ‘There is 
no limit to the possibilities of such a magazine. It will 
give me pleasure to contribute to your pages, and to 
commend your enterprise by word and pen.” 


REV. DR. CHARLES F. THWING, Prest. Western 
University, Cleveland, Ohio. 


“I have read SUCCESS with a great deal of interest. 
] believe that a paper of this type has an important 
mission in the world, and let me bespeak the ful- 
tilment of this mission. I wish to ‘bid you God- 
speed,’ in this work.” 





HARRIET PRESCOTT SPOFFORD. BISHOP 4 H. VINCENT. 























Orison Swett Marden, Editor 
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opening my interview with the famous novel- 
ist, ‘‘to learn your opinion concerning what con- 
stitutes success in life. You should have 
the American view?” 

‘*Not necessarily,” said the novelist, 
seating himself. 

‘‘Do you share the belief that everything 
is open to the beginner who 
has sufficient energy 
and perseverance?” 

“Add brains, 
and I will 
agree,” said 
Mr. How- 
ells 
with 


| SHOULD like, Mr. Howells,” said I, by way of 


“| READ PRETTY CONSTANTLY ’* 


asmile. ‘‘A young man stands at the 
‘parting of two ways,’ and can 
take his path this way or that. It 
is comparatively easy then, with 
good judgment. Youth is cer- 
tainly the greatest advantage 
which life supplies.” 

“You began to carve out your 
place in life under conditions very 
different from those of to-day?” 

‘Yes. I was born in a little 

south-eastern Ohio village,— 
Martin's Ferry,—and, of course, 
I had but little of what people 
deem advantages in the way of 
schools, railroads, population,and 
so on. I am not sure, however, 
that compensation was not had in 
other things.” 

‘Do you consider that you were 
specially talented in the direction 
of literary composition?” 

“IT should not say that. I think 
that I came of a reading race,which 
has always loved literaturein a way. 
My inclination was to read.” 

‘‘Would you say that, with aspecial 
leaning toward a special study, and 
good health, a fair start, and persever- 
ance,anyone can attain to distinction?” 
Early ideals 

‘That is a probability, only. You may 
be sure that distinction will not come with- 
out those qualities. The only way to succeed, 
therefore,is to have them ; though having them 
will not necessarily guarantee distinction. I can 
only say that I began with a lofty ideal, without 
saying how closely I have held to it. Myown youth 
was not specially marked by advantages. There were 
none, unless you can call a small bookcase full of books, 
which my home contained, an advantage. The print- 
ing-office was my school from a very early date. My 
father thoroughly believed in it, and he had his belief 
as to work, which he illustrated as soon as we were old 
enough to learn the trade he followed. We could go to school and study, or we 


could go into the printing-office and work, with perhaps an equal chance of learn- 
ing; but we could not be idle.” 


‘‘And you chose the printing-office?”’ 

‘Not wholly. As I recall it, I went to and fro between the schoolhouse and the 
printing-office. When I tired of one, I was promptly given my choice of the other.” 

“Then you began life in poverty?’ ‘ 

“I suppose that, as the world goes now, we were poor. My father’s income 
was never above twelve hundred a year, and his family was large; but nobody 
was rich then. We lived in the simple fashion of that time and place.” 

‘You found time to read?’ 


These photographs were taken specially for “Success,” by Mr. Howells’ permission. 

























“THE ONLY WAY TO SUCCEED IS TO HAVE THOSE QUALITIES” at the print- 


“My reading, somehow, went on pretty constantly. 
won me a chance to devote time to it.” 
“Might I ask how much time you devoted each day to your literary object?” 
“The length varied with varying times. Sometimes I read but little. There 
were years of the work, of the over-work, indeed,—which falls to the lot of many, 
that I should be ashamed to speak of except in accounting for the fact. My father 
had sold his paper in Hamilton, and had bought an interest in another at Dayton, 
and at that time we were all straining our utmost to help pay for it.” 
‘‘And that left you little time?” 
‘In that period very few hours were given to literature. My daily 
tasks began so early, and ended so late, that I had little time, 
even if I had the spirit for reading. Sometimes I had to 
sit up until midnight, waiting for telegraphic news, 
and be up again at dawn to deliver the papers, 
working afterwards at the case; but that was only 
for a few years.” 
‘‘When did you find time to seriously apply 
yourself to literature?” 
Acquiring a Literary Style 
“I think I did so before I really had the 
time. Literary aspirations were stirred 
in me by the great authors whom I suc- 
cessively discovered, and I was per- 
petually imitating the writings of 
these,—modeling some composition 
of my own after theirs, but never 
willing to own it.” 
‘*Do you attribute your style to the 
composite influence of these various 
models?” 
‘‘No doubt they had their effect, 
as a whole, but individually I was 
freed from the last by each suc- 
ceeding author, until at length I 
came to understand that I must 
be like inyself, and no other.” 
‘‘Had you any conveniences 
for literary research, beyond the 
bookcase in your home?” 
‘“‘If you mean a place to work, 
I had a narrow, little space, under 
the stairs at home. There wasa 
desk pushed back against the wall, 
which the irregular ceiling sloped 
down to meet, behind it, and at my 
left was a window, which gave a 
good light on the writing leaf of my 
desk. This was my workshop for 
six or seven years,—and it was not at 
alla badone. It seemed, for a while, 


No doubt my love for it 


so 

very 
simple 

and easy 
to come 
home in the 
middle of the 
afternoon, 
. when my task 


ing-office was 
done, and sit down to my books in 
my little study, which I did not finally 
leave until the family were all in bed. 
My father had a decided bent in the 
direction of literature; and, when I 
began to show a liking for literature, 
he was eager to direct my choice. 
This finally changed to merely rec- 
ommending books, and eventually I 
was left to my own judgment,—a per- 
plexed and sorrowfully mistaken 
judgment, at times.” 





“| BEGAN WITH A LOFTY IDEAL” 
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‘“‘In what you manage to read the 
works of all authors?” 

‘* Well t printing-office began at 

seven and « th an hour at noon for din- 
ner, which | t down such verses as 
had come to me in the 
morning. As soon as 
supper was over, I got 
out my manuscripts, 
and sawed, and filed, 
and hammered away 
at my blessed poems, 
which were little less 
than imitations, until 
nine, when I went reg- 
ularly to bed, to rise 
again at five. Some- 
times the foreman gave 
me an afternoon off on 
Saturday, which I de- 
voted to literature.” 

‘*Might I ask con- 
cerning your next ad- 
vance 1n your chosen 
we rk o . 

Certainly. As I re- 
call it, my father had 
got one of those legis- 
1 used to tall sometimes 





“MY POEMS 








to deserving tors, and together we man- 
aged and ca eme for corresponding with 
some ¢ a Columbus, the State Capi- 
tal, we fu etter giving an account of 
the legislat vhich I mainly wrote from 
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they mad ww, and ashamed of not 
knowing beneficial.” 

‘It is tu recovered your health, 
in sp te Oo ‘ 

‘Oh, y ealth enough to be of use 
in the p1 me, and was quietly at work 
there, w hment, I was asked to come 
and take a Republican newspaper at fhe 
Capital. | rge of the news department. 
This includ ' tices and the book reviews, 
and I ar I at once gave my prime at- 
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SUCCESS 


‘When did you begin to contribute to the literature 
of the day ?” 

‘If you mean, when did I begin to attempt to con- 
tribute, I should need to fix an early date, for I early 
had experience with rejected manuscripts. One of my 
pieces, which fell so far short of my visions of the im- 
mense subjects I should handle as to treat of the lowly 
and familiar theme of Spring, was the first thing I 
ever had in print. My father offered it to the editor 
of the paper I worked on in Columbus, where we 
were then living, and I first knew what he had 
done when, with mingled shame and pride, I saw 
it in the journal. In the tumult of my emotions, I 
promised myself that if ever I got through that 
experience safely, I would never suffer anything 
else of mine to be published; but it was not long be- 
fore I offered the editor a poem, myself.”’ 

‘*When did you publish your first story ?”’ 

‘*My next venture was a story in the Ik Marvel 
manner, which it was my misfortune to carry into 
print. I did not really write it, but composed it, rather, 
in type, at the case. It was not altogether imitated 
from Ik Marvel, for I drew upon the easier art of Dick- 
ens, at times, and helped myself out in places with 
bald parodies of ‘‘ Bleak House.” It was all very 
well at the beginning, but I had not reckoned with the 
future sufficiently to start with any clear ending in my 
mind; and, as I went on, I began to find myself more 
and more in doubt about it. My material gave out; 
my incidents failed me; the characters wavered, and 
threatened to perish in my hands. To crown my 


misery, there grew up an impatience with the story 
among its readers; and this found its way to me one 
day, when I overheard an old farmer, who came in for 
his paper,say that he ‘did not think that story amount- 
ed to much 


. I did not think so, either, but it was 
deadly to have it put into words; and 
how I escaped the mortal effect of the 
stroke I do not know. Somehow, I 
managed to bring the wretched thing 
to aclose, and to live it slowly down.” 


An Experience in Collaboration 

‘*My next contribution to literature 
was jointly with John J. Piatt, the 
poet, who had worked with me as a 
boy in the printing-office at Columbus. 
We met in Columbus, where I was 
then an editor, and we made our first 
literary venture together in a volume 
entitled,‘Poems of Two Friends.’ The 
volume became instantly and lasting- 
ly unknown to fame; the West waited, 
as it always does, to hear what the 
East should say. The East said 
nothing, and two-thirds of the small 
edition of five hundred copies came 


“ THE VOLUME BECAME INSTANTLY AND LASTINGLY UNKNOWN!’ 


back upon the publisher's hands. This did not deter 
me, however, from contributing to the periodicals, 
which, from time to time, accepted my efforts.” 

‘‘Did you remain long, as an editor, in Columbus?” 

‘*No; only until 1861, when I was appointed Consul 
at Venice. I really wanted to go to Germany, that I 
might carry forward my studies in German literature ; 
and I first applied for the Consulate at Munich. The 
powers at Washington thought it quite the same thing 
to offer me Rome, but I found that the income of the 
Roman Consulate would not give me a living, and I 
was forced to decline it. Then the President's private 
secretaries, Mr. John Nicolay and Mr. John Hay, who 
did not know me, except as a young Westerner who 
had written ms in the ‘ Atlantic Monthly,’ asked 


me how I would like Venice, promising that the salary 
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would be put up to $1,000 a year. 
up to $1,500, and I accepted. 
uninterrupted leisure at Venice. 

‘‘Was it easier, when you returned from Venice?” 

‘*Not at all. On my return to America, my literary 
life took such form that most of my reading was done 
for review. I wrote at first a good many of the lighter 
criticisms in ‘ The Nation,’ and then I went to Boston, 
to become assistant editor of ‘The Atlantic Monthly,’ 
where I wrote the literary notices for that periodical 
for four or 
five years.” 

‘You were 
eventually 
editor of the 
‘Atlantic,’ 
were you 
not?” 

‘Yes, un- 
til 1881; and 
I have had 
some sort of 
close rela- 
tion with 
magazines 
ever since.” 

“Would 
you say that 
all literary 
success is 
very difficult 
to achieve?” 
I ventured. 

‘* All that 
is endur- 
ing.” 

**It seems 
to me ours is 
an age when 
fame comes 
quickly.” 

‘Speaking of quickly made reputations,” said Mr. 
Howells, meditatively, did you ever hear of Alexan- 
der Smith? He was a poet who, in the fifties, was 
proclaimed immortal by the critics, and ranked with 
Shakespeare. I myself read him with an ecstasy 
which, when I look over his work to-day, seems ridic- 
ulous. His poem, ‘Life-Drama,’ was heralded as an 
epic, and set alongside of ‘ Paradise Lost.’ I cannot 
tell how we all came out of this craze, but the reading 
world is very susceptible of such lunacies. He is not 
the only third-rate poet who has been thus apotheo- 
sized, before and since. You might have envied his 
great success, as I certainly did; but it was not suc- 
cess, after all; and I am sure that real success is 
always difficult to achieve. 

‘*Do you believe that success comes to those who 
have a special bent or taste, which they cultivate by 
hard work ?” 

‘*I can only answer that out of my literary experi- 
ence. For my own part, I believe I have never got 
any good from a book that I did not read merely be- 
cause I wanted to readit. I think this may be applied 
to anything a person does. The book, I know, which 
you read from a sense of duty, or because for any 
reason you must, is apt to yield you little. This, I 
think, is also true of everything, and the endeavor 
that does one good,—and lasting good,—is the en- 
deavor one makes with pleasure. Labor done in 
another spirit will serve in a way, but pleasurable 
labor brings, on the whole, I think, the greatest re- 
ward.” 


The Rewards of Literature 

‘*You were probably strongly fascinated by the sup- 
posed rewards of a literary career ?” 

“Yes. <A definite literary ambition grew up in me, 
and in the long reveries of the afternoon, when I was 
distributing my case in the printing-office, I fashioned 
a future of overpowering magnificence and undying 
celebrity. I should be ashamed to say what literary 
triumphs I achieved in those preposterous deliriums. 
But I realize now that such dreams are nerving, and 
sustain one in an otherwise barren struggle.” 

‘‘Were you ever tempted and willing to abandon 
your object of a literary life for something else ?” 

‘‘T was, once. My first and only essay, aside from lit- 
erature, was inthe realmof law. It was arranged with 
a United States senator that I should study law in his 
office. I tried it a month, but almost from the first 
day, I yearned to return to my books. I had not only 
to go back to literature, but to the printing-office, and 
I gladly chose to do it,—a step I never regretted.” 

‘“You started out to attain personal distinction and 
happiness, did you not ?” 

“*T did.” 


What True Happiness Is 


‘* You have attained the first,—but I should like to 
know if your view of what constitutes happiness is 
the same as when you began ?” 

‘It is quite different. I have come to see life, not as 
the chase of a forever-impossible personal happiness, 
but as a field for endeavor toward the happiness of 
the whole human family. There is no other success. 

‘*T know, indeed, of nothing more subtly satisfying 
and cheering than a knowledge of the real good will 
and appreciation of others. Such happiness does not 
come with money, nor does it flow from a fine physical 
state. It cannot be bought. But it is the keenest 
joy, after all, and the toiler’s truest and best reward.” 


It was really put 
I had four years of nearly 
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Che Congress of Colonial Dames 


HA Notable and Representative Gathering to be Beld in Qlashington This Month 


CAROLYN HALSTED 


ROM all parts of the United 
States will gather, at Wash- 
ington, this month, repre- 
sentatives of the National 
Society of Colonial Dames 
of America, to elect their 
national officers and trans- 
act the business which has 
been accumulating for two 
years. 

The first State Society 
was organized in Pennsyl- 

vania April 8,1891; the National Society on May 19, 1892. 

It is a growing and prosperous organization, unusu- 

ally reserved and dignified. No one can acquire mem- 

bership by direct application. She must wait for an 
invitation from some member, and must be endorsed 
by a second, both of whom must know her 
personally and well. She must next run 
the gauntlet of an examination of 
her record by the Board of Man- 
agers and will be rejected if she 





has not always borne herself 
as becomes a true gentle- 
woman. She must then 


prove, by documentary evi- 
dence,—no traditions be- 
ing allowed,—that she is a 
lineal descendant from an 
ancestry of worthy people 
who came to reside in an 
American Colony prior to 
1720, and of some forefath- 
er who rendered efficient 
service to his country dur- 
ing the Colonial period. 


“Old Thirteen ’’ Represented 
As each of the thirteen 

original Colonies had officials 
in title and function pecu- 
liar to itself, the qualifications 
of the various descend- 
ants differ,of necessity. 

A general list of those 

old Colonial magnates 
whose living represen- 
tatives are eligible 
‘‘Dames” would be a 
very long one, includ- 
ing Governors, Masters 

of the Rolls, Keepers of 

the Great Seal, Mem- 
bers of the Colonial 
and Continental Con- 
gresses, Directors-Gen 

eral of the Provinces of 
Nieuw Netherland, Pa- 
troons of Nieuw Nether- 
land, Members of the bodies 
known as “The Twelve 
Men,” ‘‘The Eight Men,” 
and ‘‘The Nine Men,” Bur- 
gomeisters of Nieuw Am- 
sterdam, Commissioners of 
Indian Affairs, Chief Jus- 
tices, Judges of the Admi- 
ralty, Chancellors, Lords of 
Manors, Founders of Col- 
leges, Signers of the Dec- 
laration of Independence, 
Members of the War and 
Navy Boards, and scores of 
other officers and high officials known only to the 
student of Colonial and Revolutionary history. 


Pian and Purpose of the Society 

The objects of the Society are to collect and pre- 
serve manuscripts, traditions, relics and mementos of 
past days; to preserve and restore buildings con- 
nected with the early history of our country; to 
diffuse healthful and intelligent information concern- 
ing the past; to create a popular interest in our Colo- 
nial history, and to stimulate a spirit of true patriot- 
ism, as well as a genuine love of country. In addi- 
tion to these noble and praiseworthy aims, a delight- 
ful social side exists, stronger, perhaps, than in any 
other feminine organization. The esprit de corps is 
notably good, and whenever or wherever the rich gold 
and pale blue enameled insignia is caught sight of, 
suspended from a golden bar by its bit of Colonial 
buff and blue ribbon, the wearer receives a most 
friendly and courteous recognition by any other pos- 
sessor of the cherished emblem. ‘That small piece of 
precious metal is so hard to win, that when once 
gained it satisfies all criticism, and meets all require- 
ments, even of the most fastidious. 


What the Dames are Doing 

The New York State Society meets principally, and 
has its largest membership, in New York City, and, 
in its short existence, has accomplished much good 
work. In addition to patriotic zeal, it has shown its 
philanthropic endeavor, too. From a course of lec- 


tures on Colonial 
times, delivered by 
the noted historian, 
Professor John Fiske, 
of Harvard U niver- 
sity, it realized a 
goodly sum, which it 
at once presented to 
missions for helping needy women. It has offered 
prizes of $50.00, $30.00, and $20.00, with silver medals, 
for the best essays on American Colonial history, by 
pupils of the New York Normal College. Another 
achievement is the gaining possession of the old Van 
Cortlandt Manor House, on the outskirts of the city, 
and converting it into a museum for historic relics. 
It is an ancient mansion which, in its day, gave hos- 
pitable welcome to Washington, Rochambeau, and 
other famous personages. ‘The social gatherings are 


usually held at the residences of different members, 
but not long ago an elaborate function under the 
name, ‘‘A Colonial Breakfast,” was given in the 
room at Sherry’s establishment, which 


large tall 
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LEADERS IN THE APPROACHING CONGRESS OF COLONIAL DAMES 


proved a most brilliant affair, to which were invited 
the officers of all the other patriotic and genealogical 
societies. The guests were received in the parlors 
opening off the ball room, apartments decorated in 
true Colonial fashion, with priceless old furniture and 
other family heirlooms, loaned for the occasion. 
Prominently displayed were an original portrait of 
Washington, by Gilbert Stuart, and a dainty writing- 
desk, the gift of Washington to the fair Anne Stuart 
on her wedding day. 

Work of the State Societies 

The Pennsylvania Society has gained possession of 
Independence Hall, and established headquarters 
there. The Virginia Society has copied many of the 
most important Colonial parish registers. In little 
Rhode Island, the society has placed a tablet on the 
spot where Roger Williams landed, at State Rock. 
All the state societies, in fact, are doing good work. 

Mrs. Martha J. Lamb, the historian, long resident 
in New York, planned the movement, and the late 
Mrs. Crawford Arnold, of Philadelphia, took the 
initial steps in founding the National iety. 

All the societies are active, and are striving to live 
up to the impressive preamble of their national con- 
stitution, which reads: ‘‘Whereas, History shows 
that the remembrance of a nation’s glory in the past 
stimulates to national greatness in the future, and 
that successive generations are awakened to truer 
patriotism and roused to nobler endeavor by the con- 








oy 
/ 
templation of the heroic deeds of their forefathers; 
therefore, the Society of Colonial Dames of America 
the descendants of 
those men who, in the 
Colonial period, by an 
their rectitude, cour- 
age and self-denial, 
prepared the way for 
success in that struggle 
which gained for the 
country its liberty and 
constitution, may asso- 
ciate themselves to- 
gether to do honor to 
the virtues of their 
forefathers, and to en- 
courage, in all who 
come under their influ- 
ence, true patriotism, 
built on a knowledge 
of the self-sacrifice and 
heroism of those men 
of the Colonies, who 
laid the foundations of 
this great nation.” 
The members 
try to teach that in America we are 
" but one people, have but one flag, 
and but one interest,—the honor 
of our nation. 
One of the notable events in 
the annals of the Society, is 
to be the coming National 

Councii in Washington. 

This will convene at Rau- 
scher’s, the Delmonico’s of 
Washington, on Tuesday, 
April 12, and continue 
through Saturday of the 
same week, holding two 
sessions daily. The Ex- 
ecutive Committee wil] 
meet in Washington on 
Monday, April 11, the day 
previous to, the opening of 
the Biennial Council. Each 
Colonial State,and the District 
of Columbia, will send five del- 
egates, while the non-Colonial 
States have the privi- 
lege of representation 
in the approaching Con- 
gress by ome delegate 
only. 

The most exciting 
event of the Council's 
meeting is: to be the 
election of officers, 
though it is probable 
that the present incum- 
bent, Mrs. Howard 
Townsend, who is a 
great favorite, will 

again go into office. An- 
other candidate mentioned 
is Mrs. Benjamin Silliman 
Church, New York's vice- 
president. The constitution 
and by-laws are to be dis- 
cussed and amended, and 
among other topics intro- 
duced for consideration will 
be the long-desired statue 
of George Washington, to 
be presented by the women 
of America to France, as a 
token of their gratitude for 
the service rendered by that 
nation to America. The 
proper time for making this 
project an accomplished fact seems to the ‘‘Dames” to 
be during the coming Paris Exposition of 1900. 

In addition to the accumulated mass of business to 
be transacted, there will be much social gaiety offered 
to the distinguished feminine visitors between times. 
The District Society and individual members are 
arranging many delightful fétes and functions, the 
society leaders of the capital city being determined to 
make the meeting a memorable occasion. 


FIVE MONTHS’ COUNTING 

After the new United States Treasurer went into office, 
it was necessary to know whether the cash represented on 
the books,—$797,000,000,—was actually in the vaults. Un- 
til vault one was reached, the books and the amounts 
found in the vaults agreed. In this vault were $103,653,000 
in silver dollars. A man who was employed about the 
Treasury confessed that he had been in the cellar, and 
had taken twenty-eight dollars from this vault, replacing 
them with lead dollars. Since the bags must have been 
opened, it was necessary to handle every dollar in the 
vault. 

Twenty-eight expert counters, several skilled refiners to 
test the metal, and laborers to handle the bags, were set 
at work. Eight hundred and fifty-nine dollars were found 
missing. This sum must be paid by the former treasurer, 
who is responsible for the amount represented on the 
books. The counters spent eight hours a day for five 
months in the accomplishment of their task. 
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Mote old, 

In old Sam Adams’ day, 
In the morning crystal 
cold 

The hills 
lay. 
Her first glad song of 

Spring 
The venturous blue- 
bird sung, 
And again on the maple, 
with quivering wing, 


| N the days of the Folk 
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Nothing @ithout Effort 
W ANAMAKER 
It is to keep up in the great race. 
Business a very expeditious thing in 
these day ip like deer across the ocean, 
when ever to have swift feet, and must 
be done o1 It is trained people who must 
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come to take hold; and unless they have wit,— have 
it about them, and have it sharpened,—they will fall 
to the rear. Life at best 1s a great struggle. 

A friend once said to me that, in one of those auto- 
matic machines where you drop in a nickel to get out 
a piano or something else,—when they came to open 
the box, they found that some people had put in but- 
tons, and little strips of leather, and stones, and a bit 
of lead, and a lot of things that were not nickels by 
any means. I donot know what happened when these 
articles were dropped into the slot; but, if the inventor 
knew his business, the machine was so constructed 
that it would not give a return for anything buta coin 
of a certain size and weight. On the day when the 
machine was opened, it was found out that somebody 
had some day proved untrue. He tried to get a prize 
without proper pay, yet I hardly think he succeeded. 
But a day came when it was all told out against 
him. 

Now the Inventor, or, more properly, the Creator of 
the universe, understands His business so thoroughly, 
and He has so adjusted things, that dishonesty does 
not pay. His machinery will not yield the return 
promised unless we o in the proper coin. 

To young people let me say that there is but one 
true way to get things, and that is by paying the right 
price,— faithful, diligent, intelligent toil. If you try 
to get a thing without toil, without honest endeavor, 
it will not be worth anything to you. 


te a 
Getting th Right Start 


J. G. HoLianp 


HE first great lesson a young man should learn 
is, that he knows nothing, and the earlier and 
more thoroughly this lesson is learned, the 
better it will be for his peace of mind, and his 
success in life. Ayoung man bred at home, 

and growing up in the light of parental admiration and 
fraternal pride,cannot readily understand how it is that 
everyone else 
can be his equal 
in talent and 
acquisition. If 
bred in the coun- 
try, he seeks the 
life of the town, 
where he will 
very early obtain 
an idea ot his 
insignificance. 

This is a criti- 
cal period in his 
history. The re- 
sult of his reason- 
ing will decide his 
fate. If, at this 
time, he thorough- 
ly comprehend, 
and in his soul 
admit and accept 
the fact that he 
knows nothing, 
and is nothing; 
if he bow to the 
conviction that 
his mind and his 
person are but 
ciphers, and that 
whatever he is to 
be and is to win 
must be achieved 
by hard work, 
there is abundant 
hope for him. 

If, on the contrary, a huge self-conceit still hold 
possession of him, and he straighten stiffly up to the 
assertion of his old and valueless self, or if he sink 
discouraged upon the threshold of a life of fierce 
competitions and more manly emulations, he might 
as well be a dead man. The world has no use for such 
a man, and he has only to retire or be trodden upon. 

eS 2 —>s 
He Knows Nothing and Nobody Cares 

When a young man has thoroughly comprehended 
the fact that he knows nothing, and that intrinsically 
he 1s of but little value, the next thing for him tolearn 
is that the world cares nothing for him,—that he is the 
subject of no man’s overwhelming admiration and es- 
teem,—that he must take care of himself. 

If he be a stranger, he will find every man busy 
with his own affairs, and none to look after him. He 
will not be noticed until he becomes noticeable, and 
he will not become noticeable until he does something 
to prove that he has an absolute value in society. No 
letter of recommendation will give him this, or ought 
to give him this. No family connection will give him 
this, except among those few who think more of blood 
than of brains. 
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Society not only demands that a young man shall 
be somebody, but that he shall prove his right to the 
title; and it has a right todemand this. Society will 
not take this matter upon trust, at least not for a long 
time; for it has been cheated too frequently. Society 
is not very particular what a man does, so that it 
prove him to be a man; then it will bow to him and 
make room for him. 

* * & 
Be an Oak, not a Vine 

There is no surer sign of an unmanly and cowardly 
spirit than a vague desire for help, a wish to depend, 
to lean upon somebody and enjoy the fruits of the in- 
dustry of others. There are multitudes of young men 
who indulge in dreams of help from some quarter 
coming in at a convenient moment to enable them to 
secure the success in life that they covet. The vision 
haunts them of some benevolent old gentleman with 
a pocket full of money, a trunkful of mortgages and 
stocks, and a mind remarkably appreciative of merit 
and genius, who will, perhaps, give or lend them from 
ten totwenty thousand dollars, with which they will 
commence and go on swimmingly. 

To me, one of the most disgusting sights in the 
world is that of a young man with healthy blood, 
broad shoulders, and a hundred and fifty pounds, 
more or less, of good bone and muscle, standing with 
his hands in his pockets and longing for help. I ad- 
mit that there arepositions in which the most indepen- 
dent spirit may accept of assistance,—may, in fact, as 
a choice of evils, desire it; but for a man who is able 
to serve himself, to desire the help of others in the ac- 
complishment of his plans of life, is positive proof 
that he has received a most unfortunate training, or 
that there is a leaven of meanness in his composition 
that should make him shudder. 

* * &* 
Be Patient, be Thorough, and Persevere 

When, therefore, a young man has ascertained and 
fully received the fact that he does not know anything; 
that what he wins must be won by his own brain and 
brawn; and that, while he holds in his own hands the 
means of gaining his own livelihood and the objects of 
his life, he cannot receive assistance without compro- 
mising his self-respect and selling his freedom, he is 
in a fair position for beginninglife. When a young 
man becomes aware that only by his own efforts can 
he rise into companionship and competition with the 
sharp, strong and well-drilled minds around him, he 
is ready for work, andnot before. 

The next lesson is that of patience, thoroughness 
of preparation, and contentment with the regular 
channels of business effort and enterprise. This is, 
perhaps, one of the most difficult to on of all the 
lessons of life. It is natural for the mind to reach out 
eagerly for immediate results. 

As manhood dawns, and the young man catches in 
its first light the pinnacles of realized dreams, the 
golden domes of high possibilities, and the purpling 
hills of great delights, and then looks down upon the 
narrow, sinuous, long and dusty path by which others 
have reached them, he is apt to icone disgusted with 
the passage, and to seek for success through broader 
channels, by quicker means. Beginning at the very 
foot of the hill and working slowly to the top seems a 
very discouraging process; and precisely at this point 
have thousands of young men made shipwreck of 
their lives. 

ie eS & 
Difficulties are but Opportunities 

Let this be understood, then, at starting: that the 
patient conquest of difficulties which rise in the regular 
and legitimate channels of business and enterprise is 
not only essential in securing the successes which you 
seek, but it is essential to that preparation of your 
mind requisite for the enjoyment of your successes, 
and for retaining them when gained. It is the rule of 
Providence, that the process of earning success shall 
be the preparation for its conservation and enjoyment. 

So, day by day and week by week; so, month after 
month and year after year, work on, and, in that pro- 
cess, gain strength and symmetry and nerve and 
knowledge, that when success, patiently and bravely 
worked for, shall come, it may find you prepared to 
receive it and keep it. The development which you 
will get inthis brave and patient labor will prove 
itself, in the end, the most valuable of your successes. 
It will help to make a man of you. It will give you 
power and self-reliance. It will give you self-respect, 
and the respect of your fellows and the public. 


+ 
Our Special Prize Contest 


The Special Contest, announced in the March issue 
of Success, will remain open wati/ June rst. Three 
prizes of $15, $10 and $5 respectively, are offered for 
the best, the second and the third answers to the 
question :— 

‘‘What changes would you recommend in the aver- 
age college curriculum, to render it of greater prac- 
tical value to those contemplating a business career?” 

Address all answers to Success, Cooper Union, 
New York City. 
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LILIAN WHITING 


Lilies I lay by your side, to-day ; 

And your tace,—it is colder and whiter than they: 
And | linger and listen and wonder and pray, 

As | bring you lilies to-day. 


—<Vi-2§. HE truth that “life develops from 
FeV ruth tha ife develo 


: within” was never more signally 
a. illustrated than by the circumstances 
Re and the achievements of Frances 
A X Willard, whose life has left the most 
important results accomplished by 
any American woman, living or 
dead. With the single exception of 
Queen Victoria, the death of no other woman in the 
entire world would have so thrilled and stirred the 
pulses of every civilized nation. Does this savor of ex- 
travagance? It is one that can be attested by incontro- 
vertible facts. When Isabel, Lady Henry Somerset, 
gave to Frances .E. Willard the title of ‘‘The Un- 
crowned Queen of America,” she crystallized, in that 
expression, the salient truth of Miss Willard’s relation 
to the men and women of her native land. 
Our uncrowned queen,—she reigned by 
Divine appointment; her scepter was the 
Word of Christ; her authority, the law of 
love; and it was fitting that her form, in 
the still majesty of death, should lie in 
state while thousands made their pilgrim- 
age to look upon her; that her life and 
work should furnish themes for nearly all 
the pulpits in Chicago, and for many and 
many a pulpit in other cities, on that first 
Sunday after she had regained her native 
heaven. It is good to honor the good. 


** Born and Nourished in Miracles ”’ 

It is a significant fact that the royal 
souls who have contributed most of value 
to social progress,—which includes, as a 
matter of course, all moral and spiritual 
advancement, or it would not be progress, 
—it is most significant that the royal na- 
tures who have contributed most to this 
general progress and elevation of human- 
ity, have not been born in the purple. 
Glancing at even a few in our own country 
and in our own time,—Lincoln, Garrison, 
Emerson, Lucy Stone, Mary A. Livermore, 
—a galaxy that must stand forever in 
shining light,—we see that each and all 
were nurtured in early self-denial, and 
under the limitations of poverty. 

The realm of ideals and the realm of per- 
sonal luxury and self-indulgence are antip- 
odes. Well is it said of a royal soul:— 





Born and nourished in miracles, 
His feet were shod with golden bells. 


The miracles are wrought outward, 
from within. They are the transfiguration 
of circumstances by the indomitable and 
irresistible force of character. 

Early Environment and Influences 

Frances Elizabeth Willard was born in 
Churchville (near Rochester), N. Y., on 
September 28, 1839, and died at the Em- 
pire Hotel, New York City, on February 
18,1898. Her parents, Josiah F. and Mary 
Willard, were of the best New England 
type. The Willards traced their descent 
from a notable English forefather. One 
of them was the first settler of Concord, 
Massachusetts. ‘They were all people of 
character and aspiration. When Frances 
was two years of age, her parents removed 
to Oberlin, Ohio,—then the most noted ed- 
ucational center in the West; and again, 
five years later, to Janesville, Wisconsin, 
which was in a partial wilderness and there they 
lived the simple and hardy life of pioneers. 

Mr. Willard was a man of intellectual force and cul- 
ture. He became one of the leaders and shapers of 
the political destiny of his adopted State, represented 
his district in the Legislature, and contributed in va- 
rious ways to contemporary progress. Mrs. Willard 
was a woman ot the most remarkable character. 
Her spiritual strength was great,—born of religion 
and fervent piety. The good old terms are not less,— 
but rather more,—significant than ours, in that this 
fervent and faithful and all-conquering piety is the 
power of so relating one’s soul to God,—of so drawing 
energy from the infinite store of Divine energy,—that 
a character thus constantly fed becomes an illumi- 
nating force. ‘Her mind was always occupied with 
great themes,” said her daughter, in after years. 

What a suggestive lesson lies in those words! 
It is not too much to say that the youth or the 
maiden who will resolutely repel and trample upon 
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ty. Ti any tendency to un- 
e- worthy words and 
* By} thoughts, — the petty, 


the envious, the irrita- 


sy ble, the trifling, or the 
}} despondent, — each of 
° which is a sort of moral 


aN) agua regia eating 
o> away the pure gold of 
character, — and reso- 
lutely occupy the mind 
only with great themes,—will achieve character, power, 
nobility, happiness, in a word, success, in the truest 
meaning of the term. 

Here, then, we see Frances, a little maid of eight 
years, with a brother and sister, the one a little older, 
the other younger than herself, on this prairie farm, 
afar from the great centers of culture and learning; 
afar from what the world calls ‘‘social advantages ;” 
in a home where there was no wealth in material 
ways,—a home of frugal fare, of honest toil, of the 
free prairie air,—but a home where books were val- 
ued and were read; where the library, if small in 
quantity, was choice in quality; where the thought 
and movements of the day were intelligently dis- 
cussed; where there was a refinement of feeling and 
an exaltation of purpose that Beacon Street, or May- 
fair, or the Faubourg might well revere; a home fur- 
nished,—not with upholstery and bric-a-brac,— but 
with ideas and ideals. Intelligence, culture, aspira- 
tion, and moral earnestness made up the atmosphere 
of the simple home. Was this a childhood to be 
commiserated? Rather was it one of the utmost fa- 
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vor for physical development, intellectual growth 
and moral unfolding. There was no pursuit of false 
gods in this household. 


A College Student and Teacher 


At ‘‘Forest Home,” as the Willards called their 
cottage, the children were taught by their mother and 
a governess for some years. When she was seventeen, 
Frances entered a ‘‘ Female College,” in Milwaukee, 
and at the age of twenty, she and her sister both 
entered the Northwestern College at Evanston, where 
she was graduated. Inher autobiography, she says :— 

‘‘Between 1858, when I began, and 1874, when i for- 
ever ceased to be a pedagogue, I had thirteen separate 
seasons of teaching, in eleven separate institutions, 
and six separate towns; my pupils in all numbering 
about two thousand. In my summer vacation at For- 
est Home, 1858, I taught our district school; in my 
own home town of Evanston, I taught the public 
school one term; in Harlem, two terms; in Kankakee 


MRS. MARY E. SANDERSON 
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Academy, one term; in my alma mater, the North- 
western Female College, two; in Pittsburg Female 
College, three; in the Grove School, Evanston, one 
year; in 
Genesee 
W esleyan 
Seminary, 
at Lima, 
N.Y.,three 
terms ; the 
Evanston 
College 
for Ladies, 
two years ; 
the Wo- 
man’s Col- 
lege, one 
year; and 

was a 
professor 
in the 
North- 
western 
U niver- 
sity one 
year. Nor 
did I re- 
linquish 
any of 
these sit"- 
ations 
save of my own free will, and in every case but one 
I had from the authorities a warm invitation to return. 
This I say very gratefully and gladly.” 
Her position as president of the Uni- 
versity, which held radiant promise at 
the time, was resigned because she could 
not conscientiously codperate with the 
trustees in a certain matter, and to Fran- 
ces Willard the law of moral upright- 
ness was the very breath of life. Never, 
elsewhere, was an inflexible devotion to 
conscientious convictions combined with 
such enthralling and entrancing winsome- 
ness ot character. 


Self-Reliant, Yet Tolerant 


She might differ from you, and hold her 
own way uninfluenced by any conceivable 
argument, but she was so full of love, so 
full of charm and overflowing sweetness 
and radiance, that difference was never 
discord. Miss Willard had, indeed, a most 
wonderful gift for ‘‘speaking the truth in 
love.” She was the faithful friend in 
every relation of social life; never obtrud- 
ing counsel, but with an exquisite tact 
that was almost divination, ministering 
spiritually, in an unconscious way that 
was the inevitable result of her love and 
her wise beneficence. What words are 
these,—which are from a letter she wrote 
to Mrs. Moody, after the great evangelist, 
whom she had been assisting, refused to 
allow her again on the platform with 
him, because of her willingness to fellow- 
ship, as a speaker, with a woman of moral 
power, but unorthodox views,—what ring- 
ing words are these that she wrote! 

‘‘In the sacred communion of work for 
poor humanity, I dare not say, ‘You may 
come,’ and ‘You must not." ‘With you I 
will speak on the same platform,—with 
you I will not.” Rather let the burden of 
this solemn choice rest on those who come, 
and whosoever will may work with me, if 
only she brings earnest purpose, devout 
soul, irreproachable moral character.” 


Her First Foreign Sojourn 


The two years from 1868 to 1870, Miss 
Willard passed in Europe, sojourning, ob- 
serving, and studying in London, Paris, 
Berlin, Rome, and Florence, in an uncon- 
scious period of preparation for her great 
work, which was prepared already for her, 
and awaited her coming. Truly had life 
begun to bloom for her. The home of 
‘plain living and high thinking” that 
had nurtured her childhood, fixed the 
moral earnestness of her character, which constantly 
found expression in deeds. Her educatjon was lib- 
eral ; her sister, whose life was so early transplanted 
to the world beyond, was commemorated in her book, 
‘“‘Nineteen Beautiful Years,”"—a book which made 
itself so widely felt as to gain for her a multitude of 
friends. To her broad learning and her extended 
culture she had added the discipline of teaching, the 
experience of travel, the study of art and of life. 

To this woman, then, in the opening maturity of 
her power when a little over thirty years of age, came, 
one day, after her return from this first European 
—_ two letters. They were the messengers of fate, 
indeed, and Portia need not have watched Bassanio’s 
choice of the caskets with keener feeling than that 
with which a sympathetic friend, looking on, would 
have watched Frances Willard’s choice in the de- 
cision between two courses of life represented by those 
two letters. 

It was the moment of destiny, though she knew it 
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This allusion explains much to those who read be- 


tween the lines. 


Miss Willard’s work as the chief executive of that 
great organization, the Women’s Christian ‘Temper- 
ance Union, condensed, within a period of nineteen 
years, experiences and achievements that might 
almost have occupied ten times that number. In- 
deed, one impressive feature of her life was its in- 
tensity and rapidity. Of its swiftly passing events, 
she herself has said:— 

The wise ones tell us that we change utterly once in 
every seven years, so that, from the vantage-ground of 
life’s serene meridian, I have looked back upon the seven 
persons whom I know most about: the welcome child, the 
romping girl, the happy student, the roving teacher, the 
tireless traveler, the temperance organizer, and, lastly, 
the politician and advocate of woman's rights. Since all 
ot these are sweetly dead and gone, why should not their 
biographies and epitaphs, perchance their eulogies, be 
written by their best-informed and most indulgent critic? 


Her Intense Spiritual Vitality 

She had the intense spiritual vitality that swiftly 
transmutes circumstances and elements into accom- 
plished results; she achieved very rapidly, and her 
nineteen years’ presidency of the Women’s Christian 
Temperance Union comprehends a vast and varied 
work in education, social training, industrial and 
political ethics, and the development of a higher at- 
mosphere of household love and aspiration in the 


homes of America, as well as the specific prohibition 
of intemperance for which it stood. 


Frances Willard was a woman who touched life 
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is ‘‘the daughter of an hundred earls,” but because 
she is so great in gifts, in culture, in spiritual 
supremacy, that her rich and varied qualities of 
mind and heart far transcend rank and _ social 
prestige. That such a woman loved and honored 
Miss Willard as her closest chosen friend is the 
mutual glory, as it was the mutual happiness, of 
both. Lady Henry's companionship has been the 
crowning personal joy of Frances Willard's life. 
Here was perfect sympathy of comprehension, a 
mutual response in high thought and noble effort, 
and a perfect joy of tender companionship. 
Her Mental Hospitality 

Few women have ever revealed such wide mental 
hospitality as has Miss Willard. Her annual address 
before the vast convention over which she presided 
with such faultless grace, such serene dignity, such 
unsurpassed power, was always a marvelous com- 
pendium of allusions tothe great events of the past 
year. She caught—no one knew how, in her busy 
life,—the latest note of progress in political activities, 
scientific experiment, Edison's and Tesla’s wonderful 
discoveries in the realm of higher potencies, the 
results of Polar and other expeditions, the latest de- 
velopments in thought and scholarly research. Noth- 
ing was foreign to her. 

The untiring and unfailing energy that character- 
ized Frances Willard was simply due to her pre- 
ponderating spiritual life, She was a woman of 


delicate physique, with her slender figure, her 


Madonna-like face, fair as a lily, framed in golden- 
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at all points. She had the widest range of interests, 
the most all-embracing sympathy, and that charity 
which not only thinketh no evil, but which was so 
creative in its kindling love as fairly to transform evil 





MISS WILLARD AND HER MOTHER 


into good. 
people, with the larger life of the spirit. 


had a felicitous way of always placing each person 
at his best. She was overflowing with generous 
enthusiasms. 

For many years past, her home has been in Evans- 
ton, near Chicago, in ‘‘ Rest Cottage,” as the house 
was well called. Some six years ago, her mother 
passed on to the life beyond, and this grief, combined 
with the great exhaustion of her work,made inroads 
upon her health. Lady Henry Somerset, her best 
beloved and nearest friend, induced her to go to 
England, where, for some months, she enjoyed— 
not leisure, but a change of activities. 

Intellectually, she was the peer of the greatest 
men and women of her time, and, in London, she 
received a recognition beyond that ever accorded 
to any other American woman, save Mrs. Stowe, 
who visited London just after the publication of 
Uncle Tom’s Cabin, ‘‘ bearing her blushing honors 
full upon her.” 


Her Friendship with Lady Somerset 

No sketch of the life and work of Miss Will- 
ard could be in the least adequate which did not 
recognize the determining invigoration and joy 
brought into her life by that one perfect and ideally 
beautiful friendship between herself and Isabel, 
Lady Henry Somerset. It is not merely notable 
because this peeress of the Court of St. James 


She was really more alive than most 
Her tact in 
organization was wonderful. She had excellent judg- 
ment in selecting leaders and officers, and securing 
for them the most favorable conditions. To praise 
them, to hear them praised, was her delight. She 


brown hair and lighted by the blue eyes, shining as if 
with radiant thought. 
unlimited. 
data for lectures, articles for newspapers, would fly 


But her capacity for work was 
During long days of travel, letters, notes, 


from her hand, and a lecture engagement, perhaps, 
await her at the close of the day’s journey. ‘She had 
an organization peculiarly receptive to the Divine 
energy, or such ceaseless activity would have been 
impossible. 

The Beauty of Her Closing Hours 

Her closing hours on earth were full of beauty and 
uplifting. She realized that she stood on the 
threshold of the life beyond, and her last words 
were: ‘It will be beautiful to be with God.” She 
has entered on a higher order of energy and 
achievement. ‘The Heavenly vision was early re- 
vealed to her, and never did she falter in her obedi- 
ence. ‘‘She was acharacter more perfectly human, 
more exquisitely divine, than any other I have ever 
met,” says Lady Henry Somerset. 

Her memory will be to us all an inspiration to 
choose the higher rather than the lower life; it will 
impress upon us all the great truth that sweetness 
and sincerity and sympathy are elements of 
strength, and that the constant effort to lift up the 
heart to the Divine is the only measure of a true 


success. 
A CROW-NAMED CITY 

Cairo received its name from the accidental settling of 
a crow upon a certain string. 

The naming of the place dates from the year 969, when 
Goher, a Tunis general, invaded Egypt, and prepared to 
found a new citythere. The curious circumstances un- 
der which it received its title, are thus related by Cur- 
zon in his ‘* Visits to Monasteries of the Levant” :— 

‘* The architect, having made arrangements for laying 
the first stone of the new wall, waited for the fortunate 
moment, which was to be shown by the astrologers pull- 
ing a cord extending to a considerable distance from the 
spot. A certain crow, however, who had not been taken 
into the council of the wise men, perched upon the cord, 
which was shaken by his weight, and the architect, sup- 


posing that the appointed signal had been given, com- 
menced his work accordingly. From this unlucky omen, 
and the vexation felt by those concerned, the epithet of 
Kahira (the vexatious or unlucky,) was added to the name 
of the city, Masr el Kahira, meaning ‘the unlucky (city 
of Egypt). Kahira, in the Italian pronunciation, has been 
softened into Cairo. 
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ISS PAMELIA CRANE had finished her 
churning and had lowered the golden butter 
down into the well; she had washed up all 
the ‘‘milk things,’’and had turned them over, 

bright and shining, in the sun of the back step; she 
had hung the snowy bedding out upon the line to air, 
and had fed the brood of little buff-cochins that chir- 
ruped from their odd, triangular prison (the work of 
Miss Pamelia’s own hands), their usual ration of moist, 
yellow meal; still it was in the cool of the morning. 

But one thing more remained to be done indoors ere 
Miss Pamelia was at liberty to tie on her enormous 
black sun-bonnet and go out into the garden, where 
her hoe and spade lay beside the unfinished beds that 
were to yield their savory crops of lettuce, and onions, 
and crisp radishes, in the summer months so soon to 
come. 

T he spray- 
ing and trim- , 
ming of her 
house - plants, 
that were ar- 
rayed upon 
the lower step 
of the front 
porch, where 
they could 
drink the 
strength of the 
early April 
sunshine, was 
a pleasant 
task to Miss 
Pamelia. She 
surveyed 
them proudly: 
—the rose ger- 
anium; the 
calla that was 
throwing up 
its long, slen- 
der flower- 
spikes; the 
begonia; the 
lavender, that 
was nearly as 
tall and gaunt 
as Miss Pa- 
melia herself ; 
and, most 
precious of all, 
the pot of wax- 
en Easter 
lilies, where 
three full- 
blown blos- 
soms drooped 
under the 
shower from 
Miss Pame- 
lia’s watering- 
pot. Three 
more would be 
full-grown = 
flowers the - pa 
next day, ) 
thought Miss 
Pamelia, as 
she clipped a withered leaf from the stalk of the pink 
geranium. Her lilies would be the talk of all Bab- 
bleton on the morrow, when they should sit on the 
pulpit at the minister's right hand, while he delivered 
his usual Easter Sunday oration. 

And Mrs. Skinner's plant, of which she had boasted 
right to Miss Pamelia’s own ears, and which bade fair 
to outdo even hers in excellence, throwing out rich, 
green leaves in abundance, while hers was only a 
little spindling shoot, was displaying a few hard, 
green buds, while Miss Pamelia’s was graced with a 

shower of white blossoms. 

‘‘And we'll wrap white cotton about the pot and tie 
it with bands of pink ribbon,” said Miss Pamelia. By 
‘‘we” she always meant herself and the old gray cat, 
Muggins, who answered by uprising from his perch 
on the topmost step, and stretched up his long figure 
to sharpen his claws on the door-post. 

For years, Muggins had been Miss Pamelia’s sole 
companion at the Crosby farm; a name that still clung 
to the broad acres, and great, rambling house, that 
had belonged to Grandpa Crosby, and, later, to his 
= child, iiss Pamelia’s mother. 

Yhat had been, was, and as Miss Pamelia’s mother 


MaupeE Morrison Huey 


had followed in the tootsteps of Grandma Crosby, so 
had Miss Pamelia herself followed as her mother had 
directed, and it would almost seem, to one who stood 
inside the cleanly kitchen, that it was Pamelia's 
mother, Sophia Crane, or even old Grandma Crosby 
herself, who, in spotless white apron, and neat, plain 
print, put the tea in the brown earthen pot to draw, 
and propped the thin, even slices of wheat bread up 
before the wood fire to toast. 

There was no one but Muggins left to share the 
great, rambling house with Miss Pamelia. Once 
there had been a little, yellow-headed sister, whose 
voice had made sweet music through the great, silent 
rooms, and whose presence made sunshine and glad- 
ness for Miss Pamelia, but that was years ago, and 
Miss Pamelia’s face always’ grew hard and stern 
when those days were recalled to her; their recollec- 
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tion brought a swarm of memories so unpleasant they 
were best forgotten. 

If she felt any regret that they were past, she never 
made it manifest by word or sign; and, when she 
passed upon the street, as she frequently did, a little, 
shabbily-dressed woman, with sad, blue eyes, it was 
as a stranger, and not as the dear little sister Hetty, 
whom she had loved and fondled as a child. It was 
Hetty herself who had alienated herself from Miss 
Pamelia and the old home, so Miss Pamelia said, and 
hers should not be the voice that called her back. If 
she chose to leave the sister who had nursed and 
tended her from a baby, and the roof that had shel- 
tered her through all her helpless years, for a worth- 
less vagabond like Jim Borden and no roof at all, it 
was her own affair, and she did it knowing that her 
sister, Miss Pamelia, would never forgive her as long 
as the sun shone, for she had told her so. But Miss 
Hetty, who was young and headstrong, and not a bit 
like the Crosbys, heeded Miss Pamelia’s threat not 
at all, and one morning Miss Pamelia went up into 
the little bedroom and there were no curls upon the 
white pillow, and no rosy lips for Miss Pamelia to 
kiss, and what had once been a loving sister went 


back down stairs a hardened, bitter woman, whose 
countenance had not softened in all the six years that 
had passed since that morning. 

When, two years later, Hetty came back, as Jim 
Borden's wife, and settled in a little tumble-down 
shanty, the worst in Babbleton, Miss Pamelia listened 
with no outward emotion to the tales the neighbors 
related of a sweet little blue-eyed baby, as near like 
what Miss Hetty had been as two peas, and of how 
they had called her ‘‘ Pamelia Sophia,” after the sister 
and the dear dead mother, and of the suffering and 
privation that existed in the little cottage, where shift- 
less Jim Borden lay at night, wearing off with stupid 
slumber the effects of the day's debauches ; and where 
Hetty toiled and struggled day after day to earn food 
and clothing for the family. 

She did not go to look upon the little Pamelia 
Sophia, neith- 
er did Hetty 
cross the 
threshold of 
the old home 
door. 

Even in the 
days when, 
from her win- 
dow, Miss Pa- 
melia watched 
the doctor 
making his 
way up to the 
dilapidated 
shanty, and 
knew from the 
neighbors that 
Hetty'’s blue 
eyes were 
growing dim 
with long 
watching by 
the sick-bed 
of Jim Bor- 
den, and that 
there were few 
kind hands to 
relieve her,she 
only steeled 
her heart more 
firmly against 
all pitying 
emotions. She 
watched while 
they drove by 
with the emp- 
ty pine coffin, 
and when 
they returned 
with it filled 
to the grave- 
yard. Still she 
did not go to 
Hetty, nor ac- 
knowledge 
that in her 
heart she 
longed to do 
so. 

When the 
two met, 
which was not often, for Hetty timidly shrank from 
contact with her sister, and would hurriedly cross the 
street or slip quietly around the corner when she 
caught a glimpse of the familiar black gown and 
straw bonnet approaching, it was with a little cold 
bow on Miss Pamelia’s part, and silence upon her 
sister's. 

So now there was only Muggins. 

The little red chair, and the cradle that Miss. 
Pamelia’s thin fingers had often swayed, when they 
held a coaxing burden, were bundled away in the 
attic. ‘‘ Because,” she explained to an inquisitive 
neighbor, ‘‘ they littered up the bedroom, and weren't 
of use to anybody.” But the real cause lay in the 
fact that Miss Pamelia could not gaze upon them 
without a lump growing in her throat, and unwelcome 
tears welling to her eyes. 

Miss Pamelia carried the watering-pot around and 
hung it inside the shed upon its accustomed nail. As 
she did so she caught a glimpse of the wearer of a 
blue sun-bonnet, peering through the fence into her 
meadow. Instantly her face grew stern and her hand 
clinched closer about the handle of the rake she had 
just lifted down from its peg over the door. It was 
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she went over to the pantry shelves and took it down 
in her hand. She wiped the dust out of it with ten- 
der, reverent touches, all the while rebuking herself 
harshly for the act. It was the same cunning little 
bow] over which the child Hetty had cooed with de- 
light. She carried it out and set it on the table, just 
opposite her own solitary plate, that was turned over 
upon the white cloth, preparatory to the morning meal. 
Then Miss Pamelia did something that surprised even 
herself. 

She carried the light up into the attic, and 
brought out the little red chair and wooden cradle, 
and, with tears upon her withered cheeks, trundled 
them down the stairs, and, setting the cradle in its ac- 
customed place beside the old-fashioned bed,she carried 
the high-chair out to the table and drew it up before 
the bowl; and it was with a sigh of satisfaction that 
she stood back and saw them there. 

‘‘T'm an old fool,” she said, as she clambered back 
into the tumbled bed and drew the covers up about 
her ears, ‘‘but I feel better, anyhow.”” She slept, and 
dreamt that Hetty came to thank her, with sad, blue 
eyes that were full of tears. 

The next morning, when Miss Pamelia went into 
the kitchen, she flushed guiltily at sight of the well- 
remembered objects, and was half inclined to banish 
them again to the attic, but contented herself by men- 
tal condemnation of what she termed her own ‘silli- 
ness,” as she sat there eating her lonely breakfast, 
with only Muggins to know that she had cooked eggs 
enough for two, and that there were four slices of 
bread upon the little blue bread-plate, instead of two. 
Perhaps this was due to the fact that the day was 
Easter Sunday. 

As Miss Pamelia had predicted, her lily drooped six 
perfect blossoms that morning, and she felt a little 
thrill of enthusiasm as she buttoned on her best black 
gown and tied the strings of 
her straw bonnet, thinking 
how envious Mrs. Skinner 
would be when she should see 
it at the minister's right hand. 
Miss Pamelia alwavs made it 
a point to be early, and this 
morning it was only half- 
past nine when the gate-latch 
clicked after her retreating 
figure. 

The church lay but a half 
mile down the road, past the 
graveyard, whose white- 
washed gate and fence could 
be seen from the brow of the 
slope that led away from the 
Crosby farm. 

Miss Pamelia carried the 
lily, whose pot was wrapped 
with white cotton and pink 
ribbons, and her black gaiters 
made no sound as she trudged 
energetically down ‘the long 
hill. She came up beside the 
little whitewashed gate, and 
some uncontrollable impulse 
made her pause fora moment 
and glance inside. The quiet 
— was deserted, and Miss 

-amelia was hurrying on, 
when she. caught a glimpse 
of something lying across one 
of the mounds,—a blue sun- 
bonnet. She gave a start, 
and the lily came perilously 
near falling to the ground. 
She stood for a moment look- 
ing at it, then deliberately 
opened the gate and went 
inside. She picked up the 
bonnet, and then saw what she had not seen before,— 
a little bunch of spring violets. 

“It's the grave of Jim Borden,” said Miss Pame- 
lia to herself, slowly, but somehow she did not feel as 
she had thought she would. She stooped down and 
touched the dainty, fragrant things with her stiffened 
fingers. ‘They were crushed and crumpled with the 
fondling of a little, childish hand, and their frail pet- 
als had commenced to droop already. And this was 
what Hetty’s child was trespassing in her field for,— 
flowers for the grave of Jim Borden. Try as she 
would, Miss Pamelia could not bring her feeling up to 
what she considered a proper state. She looked at the 
Easter lilies, and thought of the blue bow] and empty 
chair, and the yellow curl that had clung to her fingérs 
like alive thing. Then she did something, the sug- 
gestion of which, a day ago, would have made her 
very indignant, indeed. She knelt and set the pot of 
lilies where the bonnet and violets had lain, and 
dropped a tear upon one of the fairest blossoms. 
Would Hetty know who had placed the lilies there ? 
Would she understand ? 

When Miss Pamelia’s black gown rustled into the 
little church, Mrs. Skinner stared, astounded, and the 
minister looked reproachful. No Easter lilies! It 
was the first time Miss Pamelia had failed him. 

But all through the sermon there was a curious, 
half-smile upon Miss Pamelia’s face, and she did not 
seem to hear the ‘‘consider the lilies’ that the minister 
was saying. As ina dream she listened, and after- 
wards walked slowly back to the Crosby farm. 

When she was opposite the graveyard, she went up 
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to the whitewashed fence and looked in again. ‘The 
bonnet was still there, lying limp and damp, and 
what else was it that she saw ? Hetty, with a mass 
of golden curls hugged close in her arms, was kneel- 
ing and weeping over Miss Pamelia’s lilies. 

Miss Pamelia stood for a moment spell-bound, while 
she listened for sobs, sobs such as had drifted 
over the meadow to her but yesterday. All was still 
and quiet; still Miss Pamelia knew that scalding tears 
were falling down upon the waxen petals. Noise- 
lessly, she tiptoed across the brown grass. 

‘‘Hetty,” she said, and she was astonished at her 
own voice, it trembled so. ‘ Hetty, I fetched ’em for 
you,—for you and,—Jim,” she added, hesitatingly. 
‘*Just look how you're a-witherin’ ‘em!” she ex- 
claimed, struggling to overcome her emotion. ‘‘ You 
ain't sorry, are you, Hetty? Come!” And she 
reached out her black-gloved fingers and laid them 
gently, very gently, upon the fair, bowed head. 

‘I'm glad,” mused Miss Pamelia to herself, as they 
walked home together in the golden sunlight, ‘that I 
fetched down that little red chair and the cradle; 
they'll just about fit her, I shouldn't wonder. And 
Hetty’s little blue bowl; it’s just as pretty as ever,” 
and she gave the little hand a loving squeeze as she 
led her in through the gate to the Crosby farm. 


+ 
Che Du Barry Vase Sold fy 
nA for five Chousand Dollars 


HE sale of the late Charles A. Dana’s Eastern 
| ceramics was concluded at the American Art 
Galleries on the afternoon of February 26 last, 
when Thomas E. Kirby, for the American Art Asso- 
ciation, sold 196 lots for a 
total sum of $59,575. ‘The to- 
tal number of objects dis- 
posed of during the three aft- 
ernoons of the sale of the 
ceramics was about 600, and 
the total sum which they 
brought was $114,820. Add- 
ing $79,700, thee amount 
brought by the seven pictures 
sold at Chickering Hall on 
the preceding evening, and 
$309.50, which was paid for a 
number of small teakwood 
stands and covers for various 
jars of the collection, the total 
sum realized by the sale was 
$194,829.50. A well known 
collector, who was one of sev- 
eral lingering in the galleries 
after the sale, said that it had 
been one of the most success- 
ful art sales of the world, he 
thought. Notwithstanding 
the fact that very many of 
the objects went at such 
prices that the buyers, even 
when they were dealers, con- 
sidered themselves fortunate, 
the sale, as a whole, was gen- 
erally regarded as satisfac- 
tory. 

There was keen interest 
shown throughout by the am- 
ateurs, dealers, and other in- 
terested persons who attend- 
ed the sale. ‘This was partic- 
ularly manifest when the 
highest prices of the porce- 
lain sale were realized. The 
top figure was realized when the Du Barry vase,— 
496,—was put up. The opening bid was $500; $1,000 
was soon offered, and the bids rose rapidly to $4,000, 
when they began to advance by hundreds until $5,000 
was offered, at which price the noted vase went to 
Marsden J. Perry, of Providence, R. I. 

It is a bottle-shaped vase of rose soufflé, invested 
upon a body of fine white porcelain. It is unique in 
its class. No other in the rose family approaches it. 
Beneath, in coral red, it bears the seal mark of 


Kien-lung. 
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A CLEVER TRAP 

A farmer had a herd of cattle, and Jay Gould went to 
look at it. In the midst of the bantering, a woman 
appeared, who had a little talk with the farmer. Gould 
caught a word now and then: ‘Now don't, husband, I 
beg of you not to; if you have any regard for me, don't. I 
shall die if you do.” ‘*What’s the matter with that 
woman?” said Gould. ‘Oh, nothing,—my wife has a 
favorite cow,—she is called ‘Old Pailful,’ and the woman 
is afraid I'm going to sell her.” The woman hung round, 
and, of course, Gould demanded that ‘ Old Pailful” should 
be brought out. She was a picture, and the young trader 
said that that cow must go with the lot if he made the 
purchase. The cattle were driven home, and the father 
sent Jay out to see what kind of a milker ‘* Old Pailful” 
was. e had scarcely seated himself, before the cow 
threw him, pail and stool, sky-high; she tore around the 
pasture, leaped the fence, and stated for home. Ever 
after, Gould never t ought anything that a woman wanted 
to keep.—M. H. Smi-n. 
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Social Life at the GIhite House 


The Etiquette of Presidential Receptions ... Some Brilliant 


Gatherings ... Reception to the D. A. R. 


By our Special Correspondent 


ERY appropriately, the social 
life of our nation reaches 
its consummation in the 
White House. For years, 
the social functions ot the 
Executive Mansion have 
remained the same. On 
New Year's Day, the house 
is open to the public, and 
all day long the President 
is ‘‘at home”’ to every per- 
There is only one other pub- 
lic reception during the year. The President gives, 
each winter, three receptions and three State dinners., 
The first of these dinners is given to the Cabinet, the 
second to the Diplomatic Corps, and the third to the 
United States Supreme Court. The first card-recep- 
tion is given in honor of the Diplomatic Corps, the 
second in honor of Congress and the Judiciary, and 
the third to meet the officers of the Army and Navy 
and the Marine Corps. Only one card is issued for 
the three receptions. These cards, made especially 
for White House use, bear in gilt the motto, “E P/u- 
ribus Unum.” The form of invitation varies but little 
from year to year. Cards are sent to Senators, Rep- 
resentatives, and the ladies of their families, officers 
of the Army, Navy and Marine Corps residing in 
Washington, members of the press whose names ap- 
pear in the Congressional Record, and who are enti- 
tled to admission to the press 
gallery of the Capitol, dis- 
tinguished visitors, promi- 
nent citizens, and personal 
friends of the President. 
White House Decorations 

As a preparation for these 
receptions, the sombre old 
mansion blossoms into a 
veritable ‘‘thing of beauty.” 
Festoons of smilax garland 
its doors and windows; in 
the Blue Room, where the 
receiving party stands, tall, 
arching plants, among 
which nestle scarlet blos- 
soms, are grouped in the 
three deep window recesses ; 
white and scarlet exotics 
bank the mantels, and often 
the circular divan, which is 
a feature of this room, is 
adorned with a tall cluster 
of white camellias and hya- 
cinth blossoms, above which 
the lights of the chandelier 
shine through flowers and 
smilax. 

The Green and the Red 
Room are adorned with 
plants whose hues make a 
charming contrast with the 
palms in their corners. The 
largest of the State apart- 
ments, the East Room, is 
decorated in harmony with 
its majestic proportions. 
Before the triple window 
are palms which reach to 
the ceiling, smaller plants 
being grouped at their base. The mantels are 
banked with scarlet and white flowers. All the 
rooms are ablaze with electric lights. 

On reception nights, about fifty policemen are de- 
tailed for duty at the White House grounds, while 
officers, or detectives in plain clothing, are stationed 
in the conservatory and other parts of the house. The 
Marine Band, in bright red uniform, is seated in 
the entrance corridor, and begins to play promptly at 
nine o'clock. At the same time, the President and 
his wife, followed by the Vice-President and wife, and 
the Cabinet officers and their ladies, come down the 
stairway. The President stands at the head of the 
receiving line, his wife at his right hand. The wife 
of the Vice-President and the ladies of the Cabinet 
are ranged in the order of their husband's official 
positions. 

Reception Evenings 

From nine to twelve, on reception evenings, the 
White House grounds present an animated scene. 
The arriving guests drive through the eastern gate of 
the grounds, the line of carriages sometimes extend- 
ing from the archway to Pennsylvania avenue, the 
crowd frequently being so dense that sometimes a 
half hour is consumed in covering this short distance. 





son who chooses to call. 
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From the gate the carriages proceed 
slowly through the circular grounds, 
arriving, at last, at the Jorte-cochére. 

The walking contingent 1s always 
large, and the portico is crowded with 
people making their way to the door. 
By persistent pushing, one makes his 
way to the cloak-room, where wraps 
are disposed of. The guests then 
proceed to the Red Room, forming 
into line for presentation to the re- 
ceiving party. At the entrance of 
the Blue Room the name of each 
guest is given to an official, who re- 
peats it to the President as the latter 
takes the visitor's hand. The wife 
of the President shakes hands with 
visitors, as do the other ladies of the 
receiving party, until they become 
tired. In the Blue Room are a num- 
ber of ladies whose duty it is to assist 
in entertaining. Several Cabinet 
officers are also usually among the 
entertainers. 

These White House receptions rival 
the court drawing-rooms of Europe. 
The ladies appear in elegant toilets, 
and the gentlemen in full evening 
dress. At the diplomatic receptions, 
the gentlemen of the Diplomatic 
Corps appear in the court-dress of 
their respective countries. At the re- 
ception given in their honor, officers 
of the Army and the Navy appear 
in full uniform. 

The New Year's reception is the 
most brilliant of the season. At this 
reception the Diplomatic Corps is first received, then 
the officers of the Navy and the Army, then the civil 
guests in order of precedence. At this reception all 
the Cabinet circle appears in the receiving line. 

The death of the President's beloved mother put an 
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early end to the season's festivities at the White 
House, and all large functions were givenup. But 
the recent visit of so many thousands of American 
women from all over the country, first in attendance 





THE “ RED ROOM” 


on the National Woman's Suffrage Association, when 
it celebrated its fiftieth birthday, and, later, the Con- 
vention of Daughters of the American Revolution, 


THE © EAST ROOM’? 
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were occasions of opening the White House doors 
for a series of simple and democratic receptions, quite 
unlike the gay evening ones already described. 

The Daughters of the American Revolution were re- 
ceived on Thursday of convention week, at one o'clock, 
when President and Mrs. McKinley met the delegates 
and their friends. There was little ceremony. The 
President stood in the East Room, by the middle door 
leading into the corridor which communicates with the 
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private apartments. Mrs. McKinley sat by his side, 
in an easy-chair. In spite of all the trying events 
which he was facing, the President looked calm and 
serene, and a genial smile lit up his face as each 
woman took his hand. Mrs. McKinley was the 
essence of womanly sweet- 
ness, and received the hom- 
age of her guests in a simple, 
gentle fashion. The guests 
passed through the Red and 
the Blue parlors, and linger- 
ed a little in the corridors, 
to catch one more glimpse of 
the mistress of the White 
House, the first lady of the 
country, but long lingering 
was not permitted, and a 
gracious request to ‘‘ move 
on” was quickly heeded. 
By two o'clock the last dele- 
gate had passed, and the re- 
ception was over. 

‘There were possibly those 
who missed the glitter and 
color and ceremony of the 
more elaborate function, but 
the majority were glad to 
take for a moment the hand 
of the man who is so ably 
steering the ship of state 
through unusually troubled 
waters, and to look into the 


pure eyes of his devoted 
wife. 
ANACHRONISMS 

OF PAINTERS 


In the gallery of the convent 
of the Jesuits at Lisbon, there 
is a picture representing Adam 
in Paradise, dressed in blue 
breeches with silver buckles; 
and Eve with a striped petti- 
coat. In the distance appears 
a procession of Capuchin 
monks bearing the cross. 

In a country church in Holland there isa painting rep- 
resenting the sacrifice of Isaac, in which the painter has 
depicted Abraham with a blunderbuss in his hand ready 
to shoot his son. In Spain they havea picture of the same 
incident, in which the patriarch is armed with a pistol. 

* ” ~ * 

At Windsor, there is a painting by Antonio Verrio, in 
which the artist has introduced the portraits of himself 
and two titled gentlemen of his time,—all in long peri- 
wigs, as spectators of Christ healing the sick. 

* * & * 


A painter of Toledo, in representing the three wise men 
of the East coming to the Nativity, depicted three Ara- 
bian or Indian kings, two of them white and one black, 
and all ina kneeling posture. The position of the legs of 
each figure not being very distinct, he inadvertently 
painted three black feet for the negro king, and but three 
white ones to serve for the two white kings, and did not 
discover his error until the picture was hung. 

* * * * 

In another picture of the Nativity is introduced a multi- 
tude of little figures finished with true Dutch exactitude. 
One is accoutred in boots and spurs, and another is hold- 
ing up as a present a little model of a Dutch ship. 

* * * 

In the same collection is a picture of the martyrdom of 
Saint Stephen, by Le Sceur, showing the martyr attired in 
the vestments of a Roman priest at high mass. 
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a 
$ QUESTION: What is the most striking instance 
$ of Success in life of which you have Personal Knowl- 
; edge, and what were the causes? 
> 
Yocccccccccceceseeseeeeeeees 
Answers 

Hi Reroine in Bumble Life 

. oe hs Wyo.—In the Fall of 1888, a 
young g fs 1 birth and only such education as 
could be taught r by an invalid mother (she being the 
oldest of t ren), was reduced to poverty at the 
death of her f rhe family moved to Cincinnati, O., 








and this g 1 not yet out of her teens, was 


then the ly, began the struggle for exist- 
ence. Bort ion fee, she entered the Cincin- 
nati S hy, and, after graduating, found 
employn mercantile house at a small salary. 
By doing a g | of miscellaneous reporting, and tak- 


ing many tures in shorthand, she earned enough to 








educate ¢ ~ ire for her mother, and help a brother 
through a medical college. He is now a practicing 
physician. This brave girl now has a position which pays 
her a handsome salary 


Hn Hccident Brought fortune 
Louis L. Stevens, Rondout, N. Y.—The most strik- 


ing insta fs ss Lever knew was the invention of 
the phonogra Edison, which was the result of a pin 
pricking Ss hinge! 
Bow a Bright Boy “Dug Out” Success 
C. L. Na Memphis, Tenn.-—A boy lett a rustic 
home t uipped for life’s battle with what in- 
his mother’s knee and one session's 


struct t at 





oling at ntry academy. He arrived ina strange 
city with f irs, and an open, honest face, as his sole 
capita A r, he was working as office-boy for ar 


insurance y, on a salary of twenty dollars a month. 





His brig secured the position for him. In 
thirty d vas promoted to collector, and his salary 
increas ‘ e dollars. Though unsophisticated 
and s » horrors of a city and the degrada- 


tion of a boarding-house, he very soon learned to discrimi- 


nate i and bad influences. A specialty ap- 
peare the surest bread-winner, and he took 
up s dig-out " process, and studied, in 
con \ spelling and the meaning of words. 
This . enty-three. He is an expert amanuen- 
sis, r¢ 1 fine salary, and has the confidence of his 
emt 


H famous Bridge-Builder’s Struggle 


H. H. H ind, N. J.—The son of poor parents, 
living 5 id, N. Y., worked his way through an 
acad I nly whetted his appetite for knowledge, 
and he i to advance, relying wholly on himself 
for s \ rdingly, he proceeded to Schenectady, 
and a ‘ vith a professor of Union College to pay for 
his tuit ‘ ng He rented a small room, which 
serv' i home, the expense of his bread-and- 
milk «ceeding fifty centsa week. After grad- 
uat i his attention to civil engineering, and, 
later, t truction of iron bridgesof his own design. 
He iluable patents, and amassed a for- 
tur H s a success, the foundation being self- 


re 


She Reached Success Through Sacrifice 
Rev. G Bo Philadelphia, Pa.—One of the 
most st mples of success under difficulties is that 
f J \ founder and principal of the Philadel- 
tion Although the daughter of 
was thrown early in life upon her 
wt Having a natural aptitude for teaching, 
she t nind in that direction, and obtained a posi- 
tior I " phia public schools. She concentrated 
h The Woman’s College, Bal- 
tin the most progressive institutions of its kind 
int ed her as teacher of voice training. In 
1885. M established the Philadelphia School of 
E she continues to run with great success. 
. pointed to take charge of the depart- 
1 connection with the Mountain Lake 
Park ¢ 1 Summer School. Here, many lecturers 
various denominations have 
ay sof the opportunity afforded of receiv- 


Ai Shoemaker’s Boy who Became a Great Naturalist 
R P. S. Weston, Natick, Mass.—In 1820, a boy 
f four pprenticed to a shoemaker in Brattle- 
boro, ' that time, he had received only such an 
edu ommon school could give. He resolved, 
I trade, to read and study one hour each 
day \ teen, he had mastered the whole course of 
Hutt thematics and gained some knowledge of 
t he natural sciences. Becoming dyspeptic 
se confinement to his bench, he was advised 
ir. W rd Parker to walk one hour every morning 





ulture 


at ; sters of 





and ng in the fields, and study botany. He did so, 
and ne intensely interested in botany. Sending to 
Lor for ndard work on this study, he found, on 


gt 
tt 

4 
him 
Cc 


f 


was written in Latin. He boughta 

six months could read his new book. In 

ner he mastered French and German. At 

age, his knowledge of scientific studies caused 
videly known. Dartmouth and Middlebu 

gave him the degree of A.M. At that time, it 


f 


na 
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Some Notable Successes 


Striking Instances of which the Glriters have Personal Knowledge 


was said of him: ‘In mathematics, he has made such 
attainments that it is doubtful whether there are ten 
mathematicians in the United States who are capable,—in 
case of his own embarrassment,—of lending him any assist- 
ance.” He devoted a portion of every day (Sundays ex- 
cepted,) to the study of languages and sciences, and at the 
time of his death, in 1880, was well versed in geology, min- 
eralogy entomology,zodlogy,conchology,and meteorology. 
He published several works, but for over half a century 
continued his making of boots and shoes in Brattleboro. 
His shop was spoken of as ‘‘ the place of lasts and Latin.” 
This learned shoemaker was Charles C. Frost. The secret 
of his success was diligence. 


Success on Philanthropic Lines 
Anna S. Whitney, Newton, N.J.—The most striking 
instance of which I have personal knowledge is a Christian 
gentleman who gives a certain portion of his income where 
he thinks it will do the most good, and enjoys the privilege 
of giving as he goes along. He has the confidence of the 
_ and all love and respect him. He is courteous and 
ind to all with whom hecomesin contact. He is an excel- 
lent business man, and a close observer. He puts his best 
ability into his business, pushing it for ‘‘all it is worth.” 
His business is arranged in such a manner that there is no 
lost time. To a certain extent, he has made the town 
what it is. Many of his employees own their homes, and 
very pretty homes they are. He has distributed among 
his employees, within a few years, $16,000. The air in the 
town where such a man lives is purer for his living in it. 


A Street-Qaif’s Rise in Life 

W. H. Paynter.—In one of the most uncleanly and 
ungodly places, a boy was born twenty-two years ago. 
His father was immoral and worthless, his mother was un- 
clean and ungodly. His birthplace was the abode of filth. 
The child was blind in one eye. There seemed to be no 
star of hope in the firmament for him. The boy grew up, 
a street urchin. He had but a meager chance of educa- 
tion, but he was endowed with a mind superior to the 
minds of his parents. He attended a Sunday School class, 
and was imbued with the divine injunction, ‘‘ Honor thy 
father and mother.” He did so, regardless of their immoral 
and uncleanly condition. Animated with a desire to 
earn something, he became a bootblack. At times, when 
other boys were wasting their hours in idleness, he was 
applying himself to the study of stenography and type- 
writing. He was made the official reporter of a court. He 
is now married and earning a nice living, and is surrounded 
with the comforts of life. A desire to succeed, combined 
with energy, patience, perseverance, inflexible will, hon- 
esty, and determination, have crowned his efforts with 
victory. 


This Boy Gas Bound to Glin 

W. R. Franklin, Flint, Mich.—About seven years 
ago, at a schoolhouse two miles west of Clio, Genesee 
Co., Mich., there came to school, one day, a boy who was 
about six feet tall, and very odd-looking. He told the 
teacher he could not learn, and wanted her to help him. 
He stayed in this school for awhile, then he came to Clio 
and attended the village school there. He used every 
spare moment, studying night and day, and the only 
means he had of supporting himself was by doing chores 
for different peopie. To-day, he occupies the position of 

rincipal of the high-school at B——, Mich. Last summer, 

e was one of the head teachers in a Normal school in the 
third largest city in the State of Michigan. His watch- 
words were, Pluck, Push, and Perseverance. 


Hi Newsboy who Became a Successful Physician 

M. T. Uhler, New York City.—Born of poor parents, 
Milton L., through singleness of purpose, perseverance 
and Christian morals, is to-day one of New York's leading 
physicians. At the age of four, he showed marked eager- 
ness to help those who suffered. He entered school in his 
sixth year, and his great desire to learn surprised his teach- 
ers. At the end of his twelfth year, he was graduated, 
being two years ahead of his class. Between school hours, 
he earned enough, by selling newspapers and running 
errands, to keep him in clothes. In view of his studies,— 
which he was anxious to continue,—he sought employment 
inalarge establishment asacash boy. There,his brightness 
and perseverance won promotion to higher positions, and 
he became assistant superintendent in his nineteenth year. 
Having by that time saved nearly $800. he resigned and 
entered a medical college, from which he was graduated 
three years later. His practice to-day is worth between 
$9.000 and $10,000 a year. 


A Merchant who Triumphed 

W. J. Roberts, Sutton, Neb.—I know of a merchant 
who, by diligence, perseverance, persistence, honesty and 
reverence, won success and the respect of his fellow-men. 


General Booth a Type of Success 

Astrolite, Topeka, Kan.—When a boy at school in 
London, England, and then living with my parents near 
the Whitechapel Road, about the years 1863 or 1864, I was 
taken by my mother, one Sunday evening, to a Gospel 
service, held in a tent in the old Quakers’ Burying Ground, 
a close, ill-smelling, walled-in piece of ground in Baker's 
Row, near the rear of the Pavilion Theatre, to hear a man 
preach who was then almost entirely unknown. He was a 
tall, thin, sallow-faced man with black hair, clean shaven, 
except his moustache, and he preached a sermon such as 
any Methodist pastor or local preacher might preach. 
The only thing about it I remember was the intense 
earnestness of the preacher. A few days ago, the electric 
wires flashed the news all over this continent that Presi- 
dent McKinley met the same earnest preacher in the 
White House. He is now better known as General William 
Booth. The President commended him for the work the 
Salvation Army has done and is still doing. It is still 
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perfectly fresh in my memory when 
General Booth first published his well- 
known book, ‘‘ Darkest England, and 
the Way Out,” some twenty-one years 
ago. Looking back to his first open-air 
services in the Whitechapel and Mile 
End Roads, near the old Toll-House 
(since removed), and knowing, as I do, 
his first permanent headquarters for preaching (a low beer 
house, or public house, which was remodeled, in the same 
Whitechapel Road), and then trying to realize the far- 
reaching nature of his work, 1 take it to be not only a 
striking instance of success, but one of the most stupen- 
dous object lessons the world has ever seen. This result 
has been brought about by the faithful, aggressive ad- 
herence of a sincere man to a practical, earnest desire 
to benefit his fellow-beings. 


ion After Thirty Years of Toil 


R. C. F., Alton, Ill.—I have noted many examples 
of personal achievement that impressed me, but none so 
strikingly as the one nearest home. Away back in the 
early sixties, a young man with not a dollar of hisown,and 
equipped with only the rudimentary learning of two years 
in a primitive college, began life for himselt. He assumed 
the purchase of a large farm, and, with everything plas- 
tered with mortgages, began the battle. Soon he married, 
and for thirty years he toiled and accomplished, facing 
adversity and reverses, with never a word of complaint or 
a thought of failure ; educating a family of nine children, 
and all the while keeping at the forefront of his chosen 

rofession of horticulture, until finally the mortgage was 
ifted and the farm free. He gave thirty years of steady, 
unremitting and uncomplaining effort, often in the face 
of seemingly inevitable failure. 


Hi farm Laborer who Became a Successful Merchant 

Patrick Dougherty, Philadelphia.—A young Irish- 
man, within ten years, rose from a poor farm laborer to 
be one of the chief merchants in two Irish cities,—Limer- 
ick and Londonderry. Not only has he achieved success 
for himself, but he has also placed the several members of 
his family in business positions, in which each is now in- 
dependent and prosperous. He began as a tea-salesman 
among the peasants and farmers. Next he was his own 
employer. The causes which led to his remarkable suc- 
cess were a good wholesome moral character in which hon- 
esty was a shining characteristic, a persistent ambition to 
succeed, helped by instinctive business ability and plain, 
straightforward ways in his especial line, and, finally, a 
genuine love of a business life. 


H Plowboy’s Path to Ronor 


W. P. W., Nineveh, Pa.—My man of marked success 
lived forty years ago, on a new farm of Western Virginia. 
He was the oldest son of a large family, the father being 
aninvalid. The boy, on entering his teens, was of slight 
build. The plow and the hoe, the mattock and the axe- 
handle, chapped the tender hands. He attended a subscri 
tion school occasionally, and a Sabbath School in the little 
log church; and a sermon, quarterly, nourished his mind. 
The few books of his home were thoroughly read. He 
sold Bibles and religious books to the neighbors, with the 
profits of which he bought new books. lis first school 
marked the successful teacher ,—a student, a thinker. To- 
day he is in the front rank of stalwart leaders, a fine 
speaker, a writer of repute, and a Regent of the University 
of West Virginia. Always busy, his services are in con- 
stant demand, and he is a successful financier. He was a 
noble son of noble parents. His ambition was up- 
ward. He hated the vile and mean, and had right ideas, 
industry and pluck. His early privations gave him an ap- 
petite the most voracious. He studied his body, and won 
good health. He had a manly nature, and a masterly 
spirit, appropriating and making opportunity. 


A Girl “field-Dand’s” Rise in Life 

E., Waterloo, la.—A girl baby was born in 1860, 
being one of a family of twelve children. Her father died 
when she was seven years of age. Her mother was an in- 
valid. The girl never was strong. From her seventh un- 
til her fourteenth year, she was a ‘‘ field-hand,” sometimes 
holding a plow. Then she assumed the burdens of the 
household until her twenty-fourth year, when her mother 
did not need her longer, so it was plain she must find 
some means of an honest living away from home. She 
went one year to the Western Normal College, in [linois, 
and then part of two years to the medical department of 
the University of Michigan. In 1890, she was graduated 
from the Woman's Medical College of Chicago. She 
never had any direct help from others. She was better 
received than might have been expected, as a ‘‘ lady phy- 
sician.” Her practice is among the best class of families 
in her own city and the surrounding country. Last year, 
her income was nearly $20,000. 


A Triumph of Pluck and Perseverance 

Harold G. Hutchins, Hingham Center, Mass.—The 
life of Weston Lewis gives the most striking instance of a 
successful life that I can present. He was born in 1834, in 
Hingham, Mass. His father was a poor man. Weston 
was next to the youngest of five children, and had to go 
to work at fourteen years of age. At sixteen, he secured 
a position in a wholesale dry goods house in Boston, at a 
salary of fifty dollars a year. He worked early and late, 
faithfully and diligently, mastering every detail of the 
business. His determination and perseverance triumphed 
over every obstacle, and, at the age of twenty-one, Mr. 
Lewis was a member of the firm. He became a power in 
business circles. He was one of the founders of the Bos- 
ton Merchants’ Association, and its president for many 
years ; served several terms as alderman, was president of 
the Manufacturers’ National Bank, and held many offices 
of trust and responsibility. This was what honesty, deter- 
mination, energetic perseverance and courtesy made of 
a poor boy who had not the valuable help, at the start, of 
a good education or wealthy parents or friends. 


+ 


Agents WANTED for SUCCESS in every city, town 
and village. Attractive terms. Apply to The Success 
Co., No. 3 Cooper Union, New York City. 
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Railroading as a Vocation 
Qualities Conducive to Promotion—HA Great Road’s 
Three Perils and how they were Surmounted 
S. H. Cuurcu 


COURSE of lectures, designed to teach the 
practical construction and operation of a rail- 
road, would be as inadequate in practical re- 
sults, for practical work, as would a series of 
addresses intended to give instruction in the art of 
painting. No 
— student can 
gain more 
than a theo- 
retical and 
superficial 
knowledge of 
railroads and 
their business, 
except by lorg 
employ ment 
in railroad ser- 
vice. 

There is no 
royal road to 
the acquire- 
mentof a use- 
ful knowledge 
of railroad 
business. You 
have doubt- 
less heard all 
your lives, 
that all things 
come to him who waits. I used to set great store on 
this maxim, but experience has taught me that it is 
wholly insufficient and inadequate, and, therefore, not 
wholly true. All things do not come to him who waits. 
But all things, yea, all things in Heaven and on earth, 
come to him who waits and works. It is the man who fits 
himself to the utmost that finds 
the opportunity, when at last it ar- 
rives, bright in its instant promise 
and golden in its final fruitage. 
The young man who finishes an 
elaborate and thorough college 
training, too often fancies, when 
he steps out into the world armed 
with the power of knowledge, that 
he has but to raise his hand to be- 
come its conqueror. But how dif- 
ferent is the fact! Let us follow 
him for aninstant. His first glance 
on the unknown world may well 
make him falter. Every place 
where a man may earn a living 
seems occupied. Every profession, 
every trade, every avenue of in- 
dustry seems crowded, with hun- 
dreds waiting their turn to be 
called. Every foot of this green 
earth, which seemed so free when 
he was at school, he finds preémp- 
ted and fenced against him. 
There is nothing that is his but 
his brain and his strength. What 
can the poor lad do? Does this 
sound discouraging, pessimistic? 
No, for you have only to ask your 
fathers and your professors, and 
they will tell you that precisely 
similar conditions prevailed when 
they, too, went out to work, and 
yet they are successful men to-day. 
Zarly discouragement and failure 
are essential to the development 
of the best manhood, and there is ~ 
no true happiness for the man who, 
first and last, has had things his 
own way, and no sweetness or 
pride in the achievement won without careful, conser- 
vative design and the conquest of great difficulties. 

A railroad is so vast a thing that its business 1s con- 
ducted by men in a mass, something like the operations 
of an army; yet all is directed by individual minds 
that have proved competent, by ability and persever- 
ance from the beginning; and an individual mind, 
even in the mass, is quick to gain recognition accord- 
ing to its merit, whether in the daily current of busi- 
ness or in the emergencies that arise from time to 
time. On the railroad which I have the honor to 
serve, there have been three great emergencies, during 
my connection with it, which have put its vital force 
to the extreme test, and have shown how much its 
success is due to the unfaltering loyalty, ability, per- 
severance, and intelligence of the large majority of its 
men. These were the strike of 1876, the Johnstown 
Flood of 1889, and the Debs riot of 1894. I shall se- 
lect only the Johnstown Flood to show the perfect dis- 
cipline which results from the union of a just and able 
management with a loyal and devoted mass of em- 
ployees. 

In the last part of May, 1889, there were very heavy 
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rains in the western part of the State of Pennsylvania, 
and a bigdam in the Johnstown reservoir gave way, 
precipitating four hundred acres of water seventy feet 
deep upon the helpless inhabitants of the Conemaugh 
Valley, and causing a frightful loss of life and prop- 
erty. The water at Johnstown and elsewhere washed 
out nearly two hundred miles of the track, and several 
bridges of the Pennsylvania Railroad. ‘The telegraph 
line went down in the wreck, and communication, by 
both train and wire, was cut off. But, appalling and 
hopeless as the situation appeared, the splendid disci- 
pline and resources of the railroad organization did 
not waver for a single moment before the imperative 
emergency. Like a grand army, the officers and men 
of the Pennsylvania Railroad came into the field from 
all directions, equipped and organized for an active 
campaign. The information that the railroad, which 
was the pride of all, had been paralyzed and broken, in- 
spired them to endure great hardships for its restora- 
tion. And like an army were the men handled. There 
were companies, regiments, divisions, and corps, cov- 
ering an extensive country, and operating for a time 
independently, but always moving to an end which 
made their work fit, like finished parts, into the per- 
fected results. One of the highest officials led an ex- 
pedition to the broken bridge, near Williamsport, that 
interrupted the use of the whole division. Another 
assembled a second force at Johnstown. A third re- 
built a broken bridge with the Altoona shop men. 
Another led his men to a destroyed embankment. 
Still others had large bodies of men with them in other 
fields. And so it was everywhere. These forces slept 
in houses, tents, sheds, and cars. They had their own 
commissariat trains and service; their medical staff, 
their trained officers and skilled specialists. 

There were men at home to direct the movement of 
supplies. All materials, foods, and medicines were for- 
warded to the front with the utmost facility. The 
health and comfort of the field-forces were carefully 
safeguarded. Soperfect was the organization that the 
Pennsylvania Railroad was restored nearly to its 
usual standard within two weeks after the fearful de- 
vastation occurred. The expenditure of money for 
repairs was nearly four million dollars. 

Now, this great work could not have been accom- 
plished except by employing the maximum of ability 
and perseverance in every man in the mass. Per- 
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“CARESSING THE DEAD GIRL’S FACE, SHE SANG ON” 


sonal consecration to his work is essential to every 
man who would succeed, and there is sure to be abun- 
dant opportunity for every earnest man of that kind. 

Napoleon used to say of his great marshal, Mas- 
sena, that he never was himself until the battle began 
to go against him, when he called up his great powers 
of combination, and clothed himself in terror and vic- 
tory as arobe. Is it not this that makes the success- 
ful man and the hero, in every-day life? Is not suc- 
cess in life assured to the man who, when the battle 
begins to go against him, instead of succumbing, will 
call up his own powers of combination and use them 
against defeat till he becomes master of the situation? 

* * & & 

[Samuel Harden Church is am | well known as a prac- 
tical railroad man and a strong and delightful writer. In 
recognition of the merits of his ‘Life of Cromwell." the 
Western University of Pennsylvania bestowed upon him, 
in 1895, the degree of Doctor of Letters, and in 1897, Yale 
conferred upon him the degree of Master of Arts. Mr. 
Church began his business career as sten pher fora 
great railroad corporation, in Pittsburgh. eis now sec- 
retary of the Pennsylvania Railroad lines,is only thirty 
years of age, and may yet do much good work.] 
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The Great Singer Offers a Vocal Tribute over the 
Coffin of a Poor Sewing Girl 
Myra S. DELANO 


YRA, this 1s perfect rest!” ex- 
claimed Parepa. ‘‘We shall be 
quite alone for four hours.’ 

‘*Yes, four long hours. There 
will be no rehearsals; nobody else 
knows where you are.” 

Parepa laughed merrily at the 
idea,and well she might. At eleven 

that day she had sung at one of our large 

New York churches, and I had insisted 

upon her going home with me. We were 

friends in Italy, and so she readily con- 
| sented. But by noon the sky was over-cast 
and gray. Downcame the snow, whitening 

streets and roofs. The wind swept icy breaths from 
the water as it Came up from the bay and rushed past 
the city spires and over tall buildings, whirling 
around us the snow in wild gusts. We hurried home, 
and sat close to the fire for an afternoon's enjoyment. 

There was a sharp rap at the door, and a note was 
thrust in. It read:— 

My Dear Frienp:—Can you come? Annie has gone. 
She said you would be sure to come to her funeral. She 
spoke of you to the last. She will be buried at four. 

‘‘Oh, dear! I must go,” said I, ‘‘but you sit by 
the fire and rest. I'll be at home in two hours. And 
so, poor Annie has gone!” 

‘*Tell me about it, Myra,” said Parepa, ‘‘for I am 
going with you,” and, after I had told the story, she 
threw on her heavy cloak, wound her long, white 
woolen scarf about her throat, drew on her gloves, 
and we set out together in the wild Easter storm. 

The driving storm made us late, and we found the 
hard-working friends sitting stiffly against the walls. 

A minister came, brought as a mere matter of for- 
mality by the undertaker. Icier 
than the pitiless storm without, 
colder than the grave were his 
words. He read afew verses from 
the Bible, warned the bereaved 
mother ‘‘against rebellion at the 
divine decrees,” made a brief 
prayer and was gone. 

The undertaker looked at the 
great singer and me, as if to say, 
‘It's time to go.”’ 

Without a word Parepa rose 
and walked tothe head of the cof- 
fin. She laid her white scarf on 
an empty chair, threw her cloak 
back from her shoulders, where it 
fell in long, soft black llnes from 
her noble figure, like the drapery 
of mourning. She laid her soft, 
fair hand on the cold forehead, 
passed it tenderly over the wasted, 
delicate face, looked down at the 
dead girl a moment, removed 
some Easter lilies I had brought, 
from the stained box to the thin 
fingers, and with illumined eyes 
sang the glorious melody :— 





Angels, ever bright and fair, 
Take, oh, take her to thy care. 

Her voice rose and fell 1n all its 
richness and power and beauty 
and pity. She looked above the 
dingy room and the tired faces of 
men and women, the hard hands 
Fa ae ‘ and the struggling hearts. She 

6s F< ge de threw back her head and sang till 

the choirs of Paradise must have 
paused to listen to the Easter 
music of that day. 

She passed her hands caressingly over the girl’s 
soft, dark hair, and sang on,—and on :— 

Take, oh, take her to thy care. 

The mother’s face grew rapt and white, Suddenly 
she threw my hand off and knelt at Parepa’s feet, 
close to the wooden trestles. She locked her fingers 
together, tears and sobs breaking forth. She prayed 
aloud that God would bless the angel singing for 
Annie. I led her back to her seat as the last grand 
notes of Parepa’s voice rose triumphant over all 
earthly pain and sorrow. ; 

I thought that no queen ever went to her grave with 
greater ceremony than this young daughter of pover- 
ty and toil, committed to the care of the angels. 

That night thousands listened to Parepa’s match- 
less voice. Applause rose to the skies, and her own 
face was gloriously swept with emotion. I joined in 
the enthusiasm; but, above the glitter and the shim- 
mering of jewels and dress, and the heavy odors of 
Easter flowers, the sea of smiling faces, and the mur- 
mur of voices above; the sleet on the roof and the roar 
of the storm outside, I could hear Parepa’s voice sing- 
ing up to heaven: ‘‘ Take, oh! take her to thy care!” 
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Row Rory M’Nab 
won Jennie M’TCavish 


F. Warp SAUNDERS 


ENNIE M’TAVISH had bush- 
els of beaux, for she was 
young, pretty, witty, and an 
heiress; and, of course, she 
kept them all in the proper 
condition of misery and un- 
certainty, as became a young 
lady of her pretensions. 
Pretty girls are much the 
same the world over, and par- 
ticularly is this the case in 

the Highlands,—and in all other places. 

Angus M’Tavish was considered the most fortunate 
man in the little Scottish fishing village. By unre- 
mitting industry in catching and curing salmon, he 
had amassed wealth to the stupendous amount of some 
two thousand pounds. But not only had kind heaven 
vouchsafed him great riches, for it had also sent him 
a much greater treasure in this same eighteen-year- 
old Jennie, who was about the prettiest girl any of 
my young la eaders ever saw, except 1n the glass. 

The matt is daughter's beaux, however, had 
never giv slightest concern, for he had not 
yet thoug nsidering her otherwise than as a 
mere child years he had been accustomed to see 
the prints ie’s little bare feet in the moist sand, 
which bor river and the Firth of Dornoch at 
low tide, as rned from superintending his fish- 
ing arrang , be it known, she had unusually 
small feet roines are said to have; and, fur- 
thermore tinued to go barefoot, and bare- 
headed ip to the age of eighteen, as 1s 
the custo g ladies of her station, in that sen- 
sible regi But at length it occurred to him that 
another f ad latterly accompanied those of his 
daughter w mderful constancy; and that, at their 
point of se] it the great number of little foot- 
ints, and the numerous turnings 
gave evidence of somewhat re- 
to satisfy his curiosity, he fol- 
which led him to the most un- 

Scotland, the door of Rory 


a 


prints and 

and twist 

luctant pa So 
lowed th a ‘ racks, 
welcome | I all 

M' Nab's lit ttage. 

the Highland clans, 
M’Nab is the most ferocious, 
Except the Macintyres, 
M’Craws and Macintoshes. 

This M'Na ferocity, however, was not of the sort 
object of terror; indeed, so far was 

ase, that no young fellow in those 

welcome guest at any merry- 
looking or more jovial-hearted 
nger or more light-footed dancer, 
nd in the Highlands. In short, 
danger or excitement was to be 
ure to be Rory; while wherever 
slowly and laboriously, though 
took the best of fine care that you 
should look f m in vain. 

“« Jer said her father, sternly, on his return, 
on e you been prancing about on the beach 

could scarcely recollect; there were 

quite a of young people on the sands. 

‘‘Don't try to put me off in that way, you unduti- 
ful, u atet ild. What man came home with 
you n, and has been coming home with 
you t knows how long?” 

’ Jennie gazed attentively at her toes, wriggled her 
lantly, and, taking a corner of her 
yne thumb and finger, slowly drew the 
tween the other thumb and finger, till 
rner was reached, when the motion 
[his explicit answer not being entirely 
er father, he indignantly proceeded :— 
erable, good-for-nothing Rory M’Nab 

taking on with, you hussy; and you 

your scandalous actions from me, did 


to renads 

this fr 

parts 

making 

youth 

was 

wherever } sure 
found 

money was t be 


sure.y 


shoulders 
apron pet 
botto 


ad been expecting this name to come 
was a young lady who had a pretty 
own, she firmly resolved that 
rd or action would she betray the slight- 

it; in pursuance of which resolve she 
rted suddenly and turned as red as a 

ade it clear enough to the meanest 
didn’t care a fig for the young 


of her 


she 


1ided girl, it's that wretched vagabond, 
. Lucky is it for you that I discovered it 
Now. mind what I say; never_in your life 
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do you pass another word with that scape-gallows 
poacher, or I'll have you shut up where you'll be glad 
to obey; and, as for him, I'll,—I'll,—yes, I'll contrive 
to have him taken by the press-gang, if it costs me a 
thousand pounds.” 

Jennie let her apron drop, and clutched her hand- 
kerchief. She didn't see how her father could be so 
prejudiced against poor Rory, who was ‘‘such aclever 
fellow, and such a kind fellow, and,—and such a hand- 
some fellow,—and,—and such a dear, good fellow,— 
and,—and,—boo—hoo, hoo-oo!” 

Mr. Angus M’Tavish, master mariner, was thunder- 
struck. Several times he opened his mouth to give 
vent to his outraged feelings, but he could find no 
words sufficiently staggering to express anything like 
what he felt; so, like a sensible man, he gave it up, 
for the time, as a bad job, and started in search of 
Rory. 

‘* You think to marry my daughter!" he continued, 
after having fairly run himself out of wind in calling 
Rory everything but a good fellow,—and only escap- 
ing a sound drubbing for the all-sufficient reason that 
he was Jennie’s father; ‘‘yow, who can’t raise a five- 
pound note to save your life! A fine support you'd 
be for a family! When I give my consent to Jennie’s 
marriage, it will be to some honest, industrious young 
man like Donald Gunn, or Evan M'Kay, or——" 

‘*Evan M’Kay be hanged!” bellowed Rory. If the 
contemptible little shrimp dares so much as to cast 
his squint eyes at Jennie, I'll twitch the legs off him 
as I would from a lobster.” 

‘ It he 1s a shrimp and cock-eyed, he’s an honest 
man, who ‘tends to his business, and is able to put 
two hundred pounds of his own honest earnings into 
the new schooner I’m about to build.” 

‘*Look here, M'Tavish,” said Rory, evidently im- 
pressed by the last remark, ‘‘suppose now that / 
should be able to come down with two hundred of my 
own honest earnings before your schooner is 
launched,—how would that be, eh?’ 

‘* Your earnings!"’ sneered the old man; ‘‘ because 
you have never earned money, you think it is to be 
picked up like tiny pebbles, do you? When you've 
earned two hundred pounds, come to me, and per- 
haps I'll talk with you.” 

‘It's a bargain,” said Rory, vigorously shaking him 
by the hand, whether he would or not, ‘‘it’s a bar- 
gain; and you'll have to stick to it, too, or I'll carry 
Jennie off from under your very nose. It’s pretty 
well known about here that M’Nab don’t back down 
from what he has once said.” 

This arrangement was thoroughly satisfactory to 
all concerned. ‘The father was delighted, for he saw 
how utterly impossible it would prove for his would- 
be son-in-law to comply with such terms. Rory was 
overjoyed, for nothing whatever seems impossible to 
a young man under such conditions; and, as for 
Jennie,—why! she simply knew that Rory could do 
anything. 

But when Rory settled down to business, he soon 
found that none of the ordinary slow-coach ways of 
making money would do for him. He studied and 
planned, fretted and fumed, and almost lived up to 
the family name for ferocity; but it was all of no use 
until Jennie made a remark which set him to thinking 
in a new direction. Next morning, at earliest dawn, 
and so for days thereafter, his boat was seen steering 
broad out into the German Ocean, far beyond the 
utmost fishing grounds; and great was the wonder 
and speculation as to the object of these foreign voy- 
ages. After several weeks of these mysterious daily 
cruises, Rory all at once reappeared in his usual 
haunts; and, to the surprise of all, he offered for sale 
as many sealskins as would have served to furnish 
winter clothing for a regiment of Icelanders; and a 
revenue officer, who had occasion to search his estab- 
lishment for the products of illicit distillation, was 
almost petrified to find that the young Highlander’s 
barrels were overflowing with oil. Nobody could say 
that he had seen Rory out shooting seals; but, how- 
ever he might have come by them, the fact remained 
that he had secured a far greater number than all the 
other men in the district together. But Rory kept his 
own counsel pretty well; although, from the knowing 
twinkle in Jennie’s eye when she would frequently 
importune her father for information as to when //at 
schooner was to be launched, it was evident that she 
was pretty well posted. 

As for her father, he had treated his prospective 
son-in-law with constantly increasing respect from the 
day on which the latter had applied to him, acciden- 
tally, of course, for small bills for a fifty-pound note, 
to make change in a sale of merchandise. After 
awhile the seals became materially scarcer on that part 
of the coast, much to the satisfaction of the salmon 
fishers, who would rather any time see a school of 
sharks than a pack of seals among their nets. 

“The Old Scratch is surely in the beasts,” said a 
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fisherman to his companions, as they were returning 
homeward, exceedingly incensed at the injury which 
they had just discovered to have been inflicted upon 
their nets by the seals. ‘‘I tell you what it is, you 
might have driven a bullock through the hole that 
was in my seine; and it’s not my belief that it was 
done by any ordinary seal, for I have seen something 
going about lately that is not altogether canny.” 

‘‘You may well say that,” chimed in another, in a 
mysterious undertone; ‘‘for no longer ago than last 
Saturday, I saw, down on the skerries below there, a 
thing that was not like anything ever seen about here 
before, though it was something like a seal. Whatdo 
you think it was doing? May 1 never taste victuals 
more, if it was n't smoking a pipe!” 

“I don't doubt it a bit, after what I’ve seen,” said 
another. ‘‘I tell you what, boys, I'd a precious sight 
sooner run than face the beast that has been leaving 
its marks on the sand for two or three weeks; for I 
looked at them as I went by, and saw the prints of 
toe-nails, as plainly as | see any of you. But what, 
for heaven's sake, 1s that?” 

‘‘Pooh, you frightened fool!” exclaimed another, 
who had not been the least startled of the crew at 
first, ‘it’s only a few seals on a mud-bank. But I'll 
make them get out of that in short order; and, rais- 
ing his voice, he tried the power of his lungs to the 
utmost. 

Down rushed the seals precipitately to the water, as 
is their wont,—all save one of giant size, which had 
been sidling around among the others. This one, to 
the consternation and terror of the fishermen, reared 
himself bolt upright upon his tail, shook his clenched 
flipper at the boat, and yelled in a terrific voice:— 

‘May Satan fly away with you, you blundering, 
bothering chuckle-heads! If I catch you disturbing 
my game again, hang me if I don’t send such a dose 
of small shot after you, as will teach you to mind your 
own business in the future!” 

But the fishermen were by this time a long way 
down the firth, making the boat spin through the 
water in the sheer ecstasy of panic. 

After this encounter, notwithstanding the solemn 
asseverations of the fishermen, who declared them- 
selves ready to testify, before a kirk sessions, that a 
seal had spoken to them, various opinions were ex- 

ressed regarding the power of capture possessed by 

ory; one party maintaining that he had made a 
compact with a demon in the form of a seal, while 
others merely winked, and looked knowing. All the 
particulars came out, however, on the night of the 
wedding, when Rory led off the dance in the charac- 
ter of a seal in full costume, with Jennie’s arm tucked 
under his starboard fore-flipper. 


+ 
Ten Line Tales 


—JOKES FOR A LivinG.—Miss Annie Partlan, of New 
York, is known to all the comic weeklies as one of the 
readiest and keenest joke-makers of America. Miss Part- 
lan is of Irish extraction, with a large share of Ireland’s 
proverbial wit. She is modest and friendly in manner, 
and decidedly feminine in accent and gesture. She 
receives trom one to three dollars for a joke, and from one 
to two cents a word for comic sketches and fillers. She 
declares that she seldom sees a person who does not 
suggest some joke. 


—A Seconp Mipas.—Joseph Mason, who died in Cali- 
fornia, last October, seventy-nine years old, amassed, in 
the twelve years before his death, a fortune of $95,000. 
Failing in his Newark business, he borrowed one hundred 
and fifty dollars, and departed for Arizona, where, after a 
time, he became manager of a copper mine, and, later, of 
a silver mine. In the latter he received a quarter interest, 
which, in 1890, he sold for $30,000. He afterwards bought 
a California quartz mine, which he improved, and sold for 
$140,000. He owned a beautiful home in San Gabriel 
Valley. 

—EpucaTor, ORATOR, AND AUTHOR AT THIRTY.—Among 
the foremost of Western educators is Miss Grace Espy 
Patton, who, as Superintendent of Public Instruction, is 
at the head of Colorado's educational department. Miss 
Patton is about thirty years of age,—is small and dark, 
with a winsome manner. Her speeches during the latest 
Colorado campaign are said to have been the wittiest 
heard from the platform. Politically she is a Democratic- 
Silver-Republican. She is a graduate of the Colorado 
State College. An Indian story, ‘'Chalchihuitl,” has 
drawn attention to her asa writer. 


—A Woman WiRE CHieEF.—Since 1883 Mrs. Merryfield 
has been night wire chief in the Western Union telegraph 
office at Cheyenne, where eight duplex, two quad sets, 
Morse repeaters, Wheatstone repeaters, and other instru- 
ments are in use. Mrs. Merryfield first entered the tele- 
graph service in a small office at Blairstown, la., in 1865, 
for the old Illinois & Mississippi Telegraph Company. 
During the recent Indian troubles in Wyoming, her expert 
work called forth remarks of surprise from newspaper 
operators in Chicago and New York, on account of ood 
good sending. The Western Union management speak of 
Mrs. Merryfield in the highest terms. 


—Is SUPERINTENDENT OF HER FaTHER’s ELECTRIC 
Roapv.—Miss Anna Mitchener is probably the only female 
railroad superintendent in the world. ajor C. E. Mitch- 
ener, the builder and owner of the electric road between 
Canal Dover and Urichsville, thirteen miles long, is now in 
the West in the interest of his mines, leaving the entire 
management ot the road with his daughter. Miss Mitch- 
ener has met every emergency with promptness and prac- 
ticability, and the employees have the greatest respect 
for her and for her judgment, which has been well tried. 
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The Story . 
of Lucy Stone's Sweet 
and Beautiful Life 


“H Daugbter of Consecration” 
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AiCareerr . ws 
Devoted to the Gleva- 
tion of Glomankind 


Lipa A. CHURCHILL 


S there no way to put an end to me?” 
It was a very small girl who stood 
before her mother, asking this strange 
question. She had been reading the 
Bible, and the passage which chained 
her attention, and roused all her in- 
dignation, was the declaration, ‘‘ Thy 
desire shall be to thy husband, and he shall rule over 
thee.” She was a very thoughtful child, and in her 
veins was splendid fighting blood. Her great-grand- 
father had been killed in the French and Indian War, 
her grandfather had served in the War of the Revolu- 
tion, and was afterwards a captain during Shay’s 
rebellion. It did not seem to her that a world wherein 
one sex is in subjection to the other, and that by 
Divine command, is a place in which she cared to re- 
main. Her mother tried to convince her that it isa 
woman's duty to submit, 
but found the attempt 
utterly futile. The in- 
dignant child soon 
afterwards deter- 
mined to learn 
Greek and He- 
brew, that she 
might decide 
for herself 
whether this 
and other dis- 
turbing texts 
are correctly 
translated. It 
was with that re- 
solve that Lucey 
Stone began her 
career as one of wo- 
man’s most effective 
champions. 

She was born about 
three miles from West Brookfield, Massachu- 
setts, August 13, 1818, next to the youngest of 
a family of nine. Her father, just and stern, 
but seldom tender, had imbibed freely the un- 
contradicted idea of his time, that a man should 
be absolute ruler over his own household, and 
behaved accordingly. Women were the ser- 
vants of the race, housekeepers, and children- 
bearers, with no special intellectual needs or 
abilities. If the women of that day did not 
entirely subscribe to this doctrine, no one was 
the wiser for their mental expostulations. Bred 
by such parents and nurtured in such soil, how there 
came to be born in the soul of this woman-child such 
hot protests against existing conditions, such high re- 
solves for future action, is a mystery which must 
remain unsolved. 


“Is the Child Crazy?’’ 

Francis Stone furnished means for sending his sons 
to college, and was told by his wife that his daughter 
also desired a college education. ‘Is the child 
crazy?’’ demanded the astonished man; and he put 
the matter by once for all. Lucy, nevertheless, re- 
solved to go to college. That which her father 
refused, nature and her own labor should furnish. 

No one thought particularly about this farmer's 
daughter who wandered through the pastures and 
over the hills, picking berries and gathering chestnuts 
for market. She was a simply-clad little maid, en- 
gaged in an ordinary task; or so it seemed to those 
who chanced to pass her by and to note her occupa- 
tion; but into that berry-pail and chestnut-basket 
was dropping the future of womankind. Little Lucy 
Stone was picking berries and gathering chestnuts for 
the world. If the young girl's odd sayings and 
strange questions were known at all, they were 
ascribed to ignorance of customs and the presumption 
of youth, and were passed by as of no moment. 

Far and near, she sought the berries and discovered 
the chestnuts, which commodities were exchanged for 
books. During all the hours which she could snatch 
from household tasks, and in the evening time, which 
was, for other young things, a season for relaxation 
and amusement, she studied till the hours grew small 
and the candle short, and the weary brain would no 
longer be refused its meed of — The berry-picker 
became the meagerly-paid teacher,—teaching being 
one of the half dozen occupations then open to 
women,—and, at twenty-five, Lucy Stone had earned 
enough to enable her to start for college. 


She Slept on Deck 

On her way to Oberlin,—the only college at that 
time where negroand women students were admitted, 
-—in passing from Buffalo to Ohio, over Lake Erie, 
the maiden, hoarding with most rigid economy the 
small sum she had saved, slept, with a number of 






























LUCY STONE IN 1853 


AT THE TIME OF HER MARRIAGE 


others as poor as herself, on the deck of a steamer, 
with a grain-sack for a pillow, amid the cattle and 
other freight. 

She worked for three cents an hour, boarded herself 
on fifty cents a week, did her own laundry work, 
taught in a preparatory school, and was still among 
the best prepared and most advanced pupils of her 
classes. 

After graduation,—for which our heroine refused to 
prepare an essay because she would not be allowed to 
read it herself, but be obliged to depend on some male 
student for its delivery, she began, in spite of the re- 
monstrances of those who declared it unscriptural and 
unwomanly, to speak for enslaved woman and the 
manacled negro. No longer by her few supporters,— 
how pitifully few!—or even by her opposers,—alas, 
how many !—could she be regarded as commonplace. 
Her trials were severe. Denunciation and ridicule 
rubbed against ee: poverty left no hope 
of physical comfort he world’s prejudice, dullness, 
and indifference forbade all thought of speedy conquest. 


Her First Suffrage Lecture 
She gave her first woman-suffrage lecture from the 
pulpit of her brother's church in Gardner, Mass., 
in 1847, and soon afterwards was engaged to 
speak for the Anti-slavery Society. By the 
clearest logic and tenderest persuasiveness 
ever em- 
ployed by 
mortal, 
and ut- 
tered in a 
voice so 
beautiful 
that to 
once hear 
it was to 
remember 


it always, as well 
as by the curiosity 
of thousands who 
hafl never heard a 
woman speaker, 
she secured im- 
mense audiences. 
People went out to 
see a huge-figured, 
brazen-faced Am- 
azon, and were 
confronted by a 
wee woman who 
looked and spoke 
like an angel, al- 
beit an angel 
charged with a 
very important 
and _ imperative 
message which 
was to be deliv- 
ered at all hazards. 

‘‘I remember well the first time I ever saw her,” de- 
clares Mary A. Livermore. ‘She wore a bloomer suit, 
and was the sweetest and prettiest thing I ever saw.” 

She was engaged to lecture on woman's rights on 
week-day nights, and on Anti-slavery on Sunday 
evenings. She arranged her own meetings, fastened 
up her own handbills with tacks which she carried 
and stones picked up from the streets, and took up her 
own collections. 

A Malden minister who had been requested to an- 
nounce one of her meetings, did so in these words: 
‘I am asked to give notice that a hen will attempt to 
crow like a cock in the Town Hall, at five o'clock to- 
morrow night. Those who like such music will, of 
course, attend.” 


She was Everywhere Persecuted 

One cold night, when she was lecturing in a Con- 
necticut church, a pane of glass was removed from the 
window, and through a hose she was deluged with 
cold water. Wrapping a shawl about her, she con- 
tinued her speech. At an open-air meeting on Cape 
Cod, where there were a number of speakers, the 
demonstrations of the mob were so threatening that a 
number slipped away from the platform, leaving Lucy 
Stone and Stephen Foster to face the rioters alone. 


HER LATEST PHOTOGRAPH, TAKEN IN 1891 
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“You would better go; they are coming,” she said to 
Foster. ‘‘But who will take care of you?’ was the 
answer. At that moment the ringleader of the mob, 
a burly fellow with a club, sprang upon the platform. 
With no sign of fear in her face, or in her calm, sweet 
tones, the lecturer said, ‘‘This gentleman will take 
care of me.” And verily the “gentleman” did. Tuck- 
ing her arm under his, and warding off the crowd with 
his disengaged hand, he piloted her to a place of safe- 
ty, and stood by her, weapon in hand, while, mounted 
on a stump, she addressed the mob on the enormity of 
their conduct, and so wrought upon them that they 
took up a collection of twenty dollars to pay Foster for 
his coat, which had been ruined in their vigorous treat- 
ment of him. 

At many meetings where there were several speak- 
ers, no one could get a hearing but Lucy Stone. Ata 
meeting in New York, the rioters were so determined 
that the speakers should not be heard that William 
Henry Channing proposed that the meeting be ad- 
journed, but Lucretia Mott, who was presiding,refused 
to adjourn until the hour set for the close of the meet- 
ing. Howls and cat-calls drowned the voices of speak- 
er after speaker, but, when Lucy Stone rose, silence 
and good order prevailed. When the next speaker 
began, the uproar recommenced, and continued to the 
end. After the adjournment, Lucy Stone took some 
of the ringleaders indignantly to task for their be- 
havior. 

‘*Oh, well,” was the reply, ‘‘ you needn't complain 
of us; we kept still for you.” 


She Married, but Kept Her Maiden Name 

In 1855, Lucy Stone married Henry Blackwell, a 
young Cincinnati merchant, to whom justice and prog- 
ress were as dear as unto herself, and who has 
always labored as conscientiously for woman's 
cause, 

The two, at the time of their marriage, published a 
joint protest against the law which at that time gave 
the husband entire control of his wife's person, prop- 
erty, and earnings. The taking of her husband's 
name in marriage seemed to Lucy Stone a sign of 
vassalage to him, and, as several prominent clergy- 
men assured her that there was no law requiring it, 
she retained her own 
name, with her husband's 
entire approval. 

Together, the two con- 
tinued their bombard- 
ment against the strong- 
holds of injustice, fight- 
ing against terrible odds, 
with few weapons, but 
gaining victory after vic- 
tory, till hundreds of 
wrongs were exposed, 
and scores of laws 
changed; till schools for 
girls were generally es- 
tablished ; till Wellesleys 
and Vassars were open- 
ed; till hundreds of occu- 
pations were made pos- 
sible to women, and the 
movement which is at no 
distant day to grant wo- 
men everywhere equal 
suffrage and equal oppor- 
tunities with man, was 
given a momentum 
which must send it on 
till its work is perfectly 
accomplished. 


Her Home Life 

You have heard again 
and again of this hero- 
ine’s later life; of the 
daughter born to become 
the third strand in the 
three-corded line held out to needy humanity; of 
the tender motherhood and sweet home-life lived 
by the trio in the pleasant Dorchester house by the 
sea, into which were welcomed all who were with- 
out homes, or in need of comfort or counsel; of 
the hard-earned honors showered at last on one who 
had ever sought usefulness rather than greatness; of 
the love, not only of her family, but of the nation, 
which enshrouded her late womanhood like a beauti- 
ful mist, and covered her as with a holy garment; and 
of her entrance, in October, 1893, into the City Celes- 
tial. 

The birthday of Lucy Stone should be kept as a hol 
day ; aday wherein to offer hosannas for a life Aton | 
whose strength, purity, and purpose, all life has be- 
come stronger, whiter, and more unselfish, and 
through whose companionship woman has been led to 
seek, and largely to find, her own. 


te ad 


Every man has a paradise around him until he sins, 
and the angel of an accusing conscience drives him 
from his Eden. And even then there are holy hours, 
when this angel sleeps, and man comes back, and 
with the innocent eyes of a child looks irto his lost 
paradise again.—LONGFELLOW, 
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ple wishing to receive the books should elect a sec- 
retary and librarian, pledge all members to have the 
volumes well cared for, in a convenient place, and 
pay a fee of one dollar, Mr. Stout assuming the 
expense of transporting the libraries and of the repair 
of books. 


The Demand Grew with the Supply 

A demand for more libraries was soon made, and 
there are now about a hundred in the field. Several 
people have come to Mr. Stout's aid in the good work. 
Everywhere these libraries are hailed with delight, 
and nowhere are they more warmly welcomed than in 
the remote country. 

Everywhere their invigorating and refining influ- 
ence is forcibly felt. ‘Of the hundred traveling libra- 
ries now at work in Wisconsin,” says Frank A. Hutch- 
ins, Secretary of the Wisconsin Free Library Commis- 
sion, no other seems to be doing so much good as the 
one in a little hamlet in Wood County, where the 
librarian is ‘section boss’ on the railroad, postmaster, 
clerk of the schoo] district, and an officer of the town. 
The people are German and Bohemian farmers, and 
little given to books, but the librarian and his wife 
have looked after all the little boys and girls, and 
manage to get them to read the books, the papers, or 
at least look at the pictures, and through the children 
they are reaching the homes and the older people.” 

Of one hamlet where Mr. Hutchins proposed to 
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place a library, he 
was told, ‘‘It is use- 
less to gothere, for 
it’s a regular hell- 
hole.” He per- 
sisted, however, 
and the storekeep- 
er with whom he 
talked of his inten- 
tion said: ‘My 
mother died when 
I was quite young, 
my father was a 
drunkard, and I 
had a hard time 
when I was a boy. 
I had a chance for 
afew years to get 
books from a pub- 
lic library, and 
they furnished me 
the pleasantest 
hours I had. I 
have been pretty 
rough, and our 
place here is tough. 
Last Saturday 
night there was a dance, and the boys filled up with 
whiskey, and the girls stood around and made fun of 
them. I believe that, if they would read good books, 
it would put a stop to that kind of thing, and I will 
take the library and make the boys and girls read the 
books.” In that village, the collection of books has 
become a decided and constantly increasing power for 
good. 

Women’s Clubs and Railroads Assist 


In three Wisconsin counties, the women’s clubs are 
about to start county systems of traveling libraries, 
and the State Federations of Women’s Clubs in Geor- 
gia, New Jersey, Kansas, Nebraska, Missouri, and 
other states, are organizing similar systems. The 
Boston & Albany and the Baltimore & Ohio railroads 
have established free circulating libraries for their 
employés, and the employés of the New York Cen- 
tral line are supplied with books by the New York 
Y. M.C. A. In St. Louis an arrangement has been 
made for the free distribution of books to street car 
employés and their families. It is asserted that an 
agency is to be established in every power-house or 
shed on the line. Conductors and motormen will draw 
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books by ticket from these agencies, and the volumes 
will be delivered by carriers to their homes. 

The movement seems to be one of the most popular 
which has been instituted for years, and will undoubt- 
edly widen till the remotest and most isolated hamlet 
will not be without its library. 
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E both paint in water-colors, having had a 
tew months’ instruction in an eastern art 
school. During the summer we made 
sketches at our home, of familiar roads, 

shady lanes, an old mill, the hay-fields, and, later, of 
corn in the shock; having in view our ‘‘art sale,” 
which we had planned for the tenth of December. 

Later, we went to a book-store and a book-bindery, 
where we could get an assortment of pretty papers in 
all colors and of varying quality; we picked up, here 
and there, pretty pieces of ribbon or silk. At a drug- 
store, we got chamois skin and sheets of court-plaster 
in different colors, and then we set to work making 
picture-frames, magazine and book covers, calling 
lists, dinner cards, booklets entitled ‘‘Notes from For- 
eign Lands,” ‘‘One Summer on a Wheel,” ‘‘House- 
hold Wants,” ‘Chafing Dish Recipes,” ‘Glimpses 
from a Pullman,” and ‘‘Baby Sayings.” 

The court-plaster was cut into two-inch squares and 
placed between decorated covers bearing the words, 
“I'll Stick by You,” and tied with bits of ribbon. 
These sold readily at fifty cents each. 

Boxes of different shapes were covered with dainty 
paper, decorated, and lined with silk, and were used 
for various things, such as gloves, laces, kerchiefs and 
veils. Telegram blanks were made up in various 
forms, and were simply swooped down upon because 
they make very useful gifts for men. Dainty napkin 
rings made of stiff paper, decorated and tied with rib- 
bons, were to be used for guests and given them at 
their departure as little souvenirs. 

The booklets for ‘Baby Sayings” were especially 
liked for gifts to young mammas, who will treasure in 
them the wee ones’ choicest thoughts. The arrange- 
ment for a list of calls was made of long strips of pa- 
per with dainty covers, each tied with a ribbon to 
which a pencil was attached. 

Clipping-cases were made with different materials 
for covers, such as white and brown linen, or dark 

green and white 

mat-board. In ad- 

7” dition to the fancy 

articles and pic- 

tures, we asked a 

friend in the city to 

get for us a pretty 

selection of plaster 

casts, which can be 

bought very cheap- 

ly, and which, when 

given an ivory tint, 

make charming or- 
naments. 

On our pictures 
we placed pretty 
mats, and grouped 
them about on the 
walls of our room, 
which was large 
and had a good 
light. The land- 
scapes were in one 
place, flowers in 
another, heads and 
figures in a group, 
and copies of Gib- 
son's pen and ink 
drawings also 
grouped by them- 
selves. 

Articles of each color,—pink, white, blue, etc., also 
had their respective places. Then, with the plaster 
casts on mantels and brackets, our exhibit was ready 
for the inspection of our friends, who came in response 
to a neat little note sent them ten days before we 
opened. We were also indebted to the town papers, 
which gave us very kind notices. 

In the short space of one day and evening, we com- 
pletely sold out our wares, and had orders enough 
for things of which we did not have duplicates to keep 
us busy until nearly Christmas. This was the way 
we made our money. It was pleasant work and we 
scarcely missed the time. 


te 


EAT, OR LEARN? 


Years ago, when Dr. Nott first took charge of Union 
College at Schenectady, the students were in the habit of 
taking their meals in one of the college buildings; and, one 
day while the doctor was in the midst of a lecture, the bell 
rang for a meal, and there was evident uneasiness among 
the young men. Stopping a moment in his lecture, he 
remarked, ‘‘ All who think more of eating than of learning 
may leave the room.” All left but two. These two 
became famous men. 
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France's Forty Immortals —«. 


The famous Group of Notabilities in Science, Art, and Literature, who Constitute the 
Brains of the Republic— The french Heademy and its Remarkable Distory 


V. GRIBAYEDOFI 


HEN a poet, a novelist, a historian, has 
been elected a member of the Académie 
Francaise, he may fairly consider him- 
self to have attained the acme of suc- 

The Academy contains 

forty seats, and their occupants are 

called the Forty Immortals. When an 
strange contradiction, 
and his seat becomes vacant, a chance 
is offered to the innumerable candidates 
to replace him, and the competition between them 
becomes most keen and entertaining. The remaining 
thirtv-nine are the arbiters in the matter, and it is in- 
cumbent upon all candidates to call upon each and 
every one of the number separately, and solicit the 
favor of his vote. The death of a member of the fra- 
ternity of the Immortals is therefore the signal of con- 
siderable hustling and bustling in the French world 
of letters,—a miniature political campaign, in a cer- 
tain sense,—in which the ingenuity of the candidates 
is tried to the utmost. Nevertheless, wire-pulling or 
maneuvering, of itself, produces little effect, let me 
hasten to say, unless the. candidate’s claim be based 
on solid qualifications fitting him for the high honor. 
All Zola’s erstwhile popularity, the enormous sale of 
his books the world over, his remarkable literary style, 
powers of analysis and description,—all these availed 
him nothing in the face of the demoralizing character 
of the majority of his writings. It will ever redound 
to the credit of the Académie Frangaise, that the 
author of ‘‘Nana” and ‘‘La Terre” was not allowed to 


darken its portals. 


cess in France. 


occupant dies, - 





Victor Hugo’s Candidacy 
gut not a few others have been excluded, or have 


for 


vht several contests to enter into this laureled 
Ss 

up, whom one would suppose they would have 
welcomed with outstretched arms,—such men as Cor- 


La Bruyere, Fontene 


neille, lle, Montesquieu, and Vol- 
taire. Zola, we have said, has been excluded,—and 


no less than twelve times; but Victor Hugo,—also, 


perhaps, the most illustrious Frenchman of his time, 
was,—not blackballed, for they do the thing in the 
most outspoken way,—but was excluded four times, 
and barely succeeded in the fifth contest, years after. 
And a strange thing we must set down, which Dumas 
relates as having happened. He succeeded an enemy, 
LeMercier, who exclaimed, ‘‘As long as I live, Hugo 
shall never be in the Academy.” On which Dumas 
said to him, ‘‘'M. Lemercier, you have refused your 
vote to Victor Hugo, but here is one thing,—you will 
be obliged to yield to him, one day, your place. Take 
care lest, in exchange for the evil you say here of him, 
he may not be obliged to speak good of you in the 
Academy.” ‘‘And the event,’’ says Dumas, “ hap- 
pened just as I had predicted.”’ 

The great Cardinal Richelieu may be justly called 
the father of the present French Academy. It was he 
who first conceived the ideaof adding to the greatness 
of his country by the foundation of an institution of 
literarv men of the kind. A number of literary men 
were wont to assemble, in those days, at the house of 
one of their number, Valentine Conrart, to discuss 
matters of interest relating to their avocation. Riche- 
heu’s attention was drawn to these gatherings, and 
he soon decided that here was the nucleus for a great 
national academy for the encouragement of literary 
effort. On January 2, 1635, this body of men received 
letters patent, signed by the king, Louis XIII.; but 
parliament, jealous of the favor thus conferred upon 
an estate that had hitherto received no legal 
recognition, withheld for two years its sanction of the 
royal act. The first duty that devolved upon the 
Academy was the purification and the regulation of 
the French language, which it performed with much 
success, by the preparation and publication of a 
monster dictionary. The great Revolution affected 
this branch of the monarchical institutions, as all 
other branches. On August 8, 1793, a decree of the 
National Convention abolished the French Academy 
as such; but two years later its members who had sur- 
vived the Reign of Terror, were incorporated in the 
National Institute, as a separate department, or class 
of ‘‘French language and literature.” This lasted 
until the monarchical Restoration in 1815, when the 
Academy was placed upon its former footing, where it 
stands to-day. 

Satirizing the “Immortals” 

Ducis has given, in a pretty verse, the high require- 
ment of admission to the Immortals:—‘‘L’accord d’un 
beau talent, et d'un beau caractére’—‘‘The combina- 
tion of a fine talent with a fine character.” It is evi- 
dent that a select company, from which the public 
now and then saw excluded, or at least non-included, 
some of the most brilliant French authors, would nat- 
urally excite the caricaturist and the cartoonist. One 
man gave out as his epitaph, ‘‘Here lies Piron,—who 


was nothing,—not even a member of the Academy.” 
Daudet wrote his ‘‘L’Immortel” to caricature the Im- 
mortals; he thereby destroyed his chances of a seat 
with them. But Arséne Houssaye wrote a popular 
satire, ‘‘The Forty-First Armchair,” to show how 
many deserved to have a seat there who had not 
been so honored, like Mirabeau, Béranger, Mich- 
elet, and George Sand. This was published in 
1857; and in 1863, Houssaye was elected a member. 
One of the most amusing things is, that after the new 
member's brilliant salutatory, the orator who re- 
sponded drew from his pocket a splendid edition of 
Houssaye’s satire on the Academy, and proceeded, in 
a speech full of wit and appreciation, to answer the 
author, now gently rasping, and now lauding in the 
most delightful manner. 


Mighty Men of Brains 

But a society made up of some five or six hundred 
of the most talented Frenchmen, for over two hun- 
dred years, need not fear caricature. I run to- 
gether some twenty-five of them, mighty in brains 
Lamartine, Fléchier, Colbert, D’Aguesseau, Montes- 
quieu, Fénelon, Legouvé, Maury, Laplace, Massillon, 
Thiers, La Fontaine, Racine, Corneille, Victor Hugo, 
De Tocqueville, Chateaubriand, Malesherbes, Fonte- 
nelle, La Bruyeére, Balzac, Boileau, De Sacy, Bossuet, 
Pasteur, and Cuvier,—the last of whom, I believe, 
had the largest brain on record. 

The Academicians wear an official uniform, de- 
signed by David, the great painter of Napoleon; 
trousers, and a coat embroidered with palm leaves in 
green. 

The Academy received, as counter-seal, a crown of 
laurel, with the words, 4 7 /mmorta/lité,—‘*To Immor- 
tality.” It has never changed the blazon. ‘‘ The 
Immortals” is, therefore, a natural designation, 
though Daudet has emphasized it by the title of his 
book. 

The Academy has another function,—that of be- 
stowing prizes,—twenty-three each year. Seventeen 
of these are literary; six are called of v7r/u. 

Matthew Arnold eulogized the Academy as ‘‘A 
sovereign organ of the highest literary opinion, a 
recognized authority in matters of intellectual tone 
and taste.” And another Frenchman has said, ‘ It 
safeguards taste, protects talent, reunites all glories. 
After two hundred and twenty years of labors, it is 
as young as 1n the days of its nativity, and still more 
brilliant; for 1t possesses the reminiscences of the 
past, the promises of the future, and the riches of 
the present. The names of its actual members con- 
firm its device,—‘A 7’ /mmortalité.”’ 


Royalty and the Immortals 

Let us now recall a few characteristic anecdotes 
that illustrate the temper, spirit, and individuality of 
the academicians of the past. ‘To go back a couple of 
centuries or so, we might mention the visit of Queen 
Christine of Sweden in the year 1658. The best por- 
tion of the seance was devoted to the discussion of 
questions of etiquette. Should these dignitaries of 
the pen remain seated or standing in the presence of 
Her Northern Majesty? After prolonged argument, 
the former alternative was decided upon; but, to 
avoid the appearance of undue familiarity with roy- 
alty, the academic seats were removed to a ‘‘ respect- 
ful distance”’ in the rear of the hall. The Queen was 
made to listen to an abstruse analysis of the word 
‘*dictionary,” and to various recitations, after which 
she retired much pleased and edified, say contempo- 
raneous accounts. Various other potentates have 
since been received in the Chamber of the Academy, 
notably the Emperor of Brazil, himself a distinguished 
writer and scientist, in 1872; and two years ago, the 
young Emperor of Russia and his beautiful bride. 
The latter event will ever be considered a red-letter 
day in the history of the Academy. The photograph 
reproduced on another page from the picture of a 
celebrated French painter presents the scene in all its 
vividness. The man with the white moustache and 
the dress coat sitting in the centre is President Faure, 
with the Czar on his right, and the Czarina on the 
left. Fronting them are grouped Immortals, all of 
whom will be picked out by the reader if he compares 
their faces with the separate bust pictures in this 
article. Behind the President and the Imperial 
couple, stand the Russian generals of the Emperor's 
suite, General Boisdeffre, chief of the French general 
staff, and Admiral Gervais, of Cronstadt fame. 

But to return to our Immortals. One curious anec- 
dote is related of a newly elected candidate of the 
year 1694, the Archbishop of Noyon, who flatly re- 
fused to follow the time-honored rule of making a 
laudatory speech to the memory of his deceased prede- 
cessor, one Barbier d’Aucour, on the ground that he, 
the archbishop, had made an oath that he would 
never chant the praises of a plebeian, @ vive voir,— 
by word of mouth. 

The great poet Chateaubriand, a stanch royalist, 
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refused positively to land his predecessor, the revolu- 
tionist, J. M. Chenier. He carried his point to the 
extent of not being expelled from the Academy, but 
he was never formally initiated. There is to-day a 
member, one of the oldest, the famous,—I was about 
to say the notorious, Emile Ollivier, Napoleon III's 
premier, who has never made his presentation speech 
Elected just before the war of 1870, in which he 
played so sinister a part, he insisted on chanting the 
praises of the fallen Emperor before the assembled 
body. Rather than listen to such a monstrous 
panegyric, the Academy decided to dispense with the 
ex-minister’s initiation altogether. There is only one 
case on record of a voluntary resignation from the 
body of Immortals. It is that of that fiery prelate, 
Monseigneur Dupanloup, Bishop of Orleans. He re- 
tired from that austere body because of the member- 
ship of M. Littré, the distinguished scientist, with 
whose materialistic doctrines he could not agree. 

Coming down to the Immortals of the present day, 
it may be truly said that, with the exception of M 
Emile Ollivier, already mentioned, one and all of 
them must have owed their success in life to energy, 
perseverance and conscientious attention to details, 
as much as to their native talents. Even Ollivier, 
although he will never be forgiven for having em- 
barked in the disastrous war of 1870, ‘‘ with a light 
heart,” gave evidence of many brilliant qualities 
earlier in his career, or he would never have attained 
the high office of premier, he who started in life as a 
small Paris lawyer. 


The Dean of the Academy 

The doyen of the French Academy to-day is the 
distinguished poet and playwright, Gabriel Jean Bap- 
tiste Legouvé, who last year celebrated his ninetieth 
birthday. 
and conscientious application to his duties, such was 
the case with Legouvé. His early career was fraught 
with disappointments, continuous rebuffs from the- 
atrical managers and publishers, systematic rejection 
of his manuscript. But he never allowed himself to 
be discouraged, and by dint of perseverance, suc- 
ceeded in calling public attention upon himself. He 
will leave his country a legacy she may be proud of, 
plays, poems, novels, essays, memoirs,—a valuable 
addition to the national literature, and the more valu- 
able because entirely free from the pruriency which 
unfortunately mars so many productions of the Gallic 
pen. The second oldest member of the Academy is 
the Due de Broglie, who, besides shining as a dis- 
tinguished ///érateur, has played an important 7é/e in 
French internal politics. sroglie carried the over- 
throw of Thiers’ government in May, 1873, and him- 
self assumed the premiership under Thiers’ successor, 
Marshal MacMahon. His tenure of office lasted but 
a year; but in 1877, he again came to the front, and 
succeeded in overthrowing the Jules Simon ministry, 
forming another cabinet of his own, and subsequently 
dissolving the Chamber of Deputies, of which Gam- 
betta was leading the Republican majority. But 
Broglie’s monarchical ideas were not those of the 
country at large, as the following elections sufficiently 
proved, and he was finally forced out of power, never 
to assume the reins again. 

Within the fold of the Academy sit men of the most 
varied type and temperament. Alongside of the 
sedate professor and antiquarian, we find a Sardou, a 
Bourget, an Arséne Houssaye, a Hérédia, and how 
many other brilliant names! Who is not familiar with 
Sardou's maste r-pieces, ‘‘Divorcons,” Theodora,” 
‘‘La Tosca,” **Madame Sans Géne,” **Gismonda,” and 
his other works? Yet Sardou’s beginnings were similar 
to Legouvé’s,—uphill work, disappointments, decep- 
tions nine-tenths of the time! How often has he told 
the story of his early struggles to his intimates! He 
felt it was in him to succeed, however, and, like Rob- 
ert Bruce's spider, he ‘‘ got there” at last. His fellow- 
members could tell you identically the same story, or 
one very much like it. Hardly a single one was 
favored by fortune at the outset; hardly one knew 
what it was to reach the top wave of success from the 
outset. And had not all possessed that quality which 
is summed up in the words push, grit, pluck, it is safe 
to say the complexion of the French Academy would 
have been very different to-day from what it is. 


+ 


WHAT A DAUB OF INK DID 

James Gordon Bennett had a way of appearing in the 
composing and press rooms of the ‘‘ New York Herald” at 
the most unexpected times; and, as his visits often resulted 
in a general ** shake-up ™ of the working forces of the paper, 
they were awaited with fear and trembling by the 
employees. On one of these oecasions, one of the press- 
men, an excellent workman who had been there under the 
elder Bennett but was sometimes guilty of a lapse from 
sobriety, had a black eye and was in a quandary as to what 
excuse he should offer if Mr. Bennett should comment 
upon it. By a sudden inspiration, he seized an ink roller 
and daubed some ink on his face, completely covering the 
discoloration. Presently Mr. Bennett came into the press- 
room, and, with the foreman, Mr. Hays, went through the 
room, commenting on every detail and looking very 
sharply at every employee. When about to leave, he 
pointed suddenly to the inky pressman, and said, ** Mr. 
Hays, what is that man’s name?" The man quaked in his 
shoes until Mr. Bennett said slowly, ‘‘I want you to give 
that man three dollars a week more wages. He is the only 


If ever success was attained by hard work 


man in the room who looks as if he had been working.” 
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THE ACADEMY, VIEWED FROM THE RIVER 





roghe 2. JulesClaretie 3. VictorienSardou 4. FrangoisCoppée 5. Alfred Meziéres 6, Victor Cherbuliez 
le Beauregard &. Andre Theuriet 9. Gustave Larroumet 10. Thureaud’Angin 11. G. Bertrand 
12. Henri Houssaye 13. Ludovic Halévy 14. Cardinal Adolphe Perraud 15. Vallery Gréard 
17. Henri de Bornier 
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KECEPTION OF THE CZAR AND CZARINA OF RUSSIA AT THE ACADEMY 


1. Pierre Loti 2. Sully Prudhomme 3. Charles Louis de Freycinet 4. Jules Lemaitre 5. Albert Vandal 6. Albert Sorel 
7. Edouard Hervé 8. A. France 9. Edouard Pailleron 10. Ed. Rousse 11. Ferdinand Brunetiére 
12. Gabriel Legouvé 13. M. Eugene de Vogiié 
14. Gaston Boissier 15. Emile Ollivier 
16. José deHérédia 17. Comte d’ Haussonville 


Als,”? and the Historic Academy in which they Meet 
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New Occupations # # 
ee for Gomen 


Accountants, “ Companions,” Indexers, Breeders of 
Pets, and Cultivators of fFregs 


M SPAULDING 


of woman is what the 

| E. Willard considered the 
vement of the Nine- 

l agree with Miss 


B er was woman ‘‘discov- 
began to wonder what 

to earn a living and enter 

pendent career. This 

ork by women has, in 





occupations,—some of 


nany Cases, cI 


them new, a! improvements of the 


old ways 


Such methods a ¢ negro melodies, lecturing 
on Ceramics or Ex story, making preserves, 
dressing dinner t iching whist, have been 
adopted by wom: irge towns and cities, 
and are now fa ua labor. Occasionally the 
papers chronicle t f a woman, engaged in an 
occupation so foreig y hitherto undertaken, 
that it eclipses a nt of originality. This 


is shown in the cx ng woman, who, look- 











ing about for s enefit herself, and at the 
same time earn a ¢ ng, chose an occupation 
of a decidedly She is teaching book- 
keeping, and su] men’s bank accounts. 
Having taken a wkkeeping, which was 
followed by a xperience, this energetic 
woman thought x her knowledge to her 
own sex, 1 nost successfully, gain- 
ng a chentage tha r business highly profita- 
Many w 1 bank accounts, 
und were unabl ent attention to keep- 
iy them in g vlad to avail themselves 
of this young and pay the modest 
rice which she [his led to the establish- 
nt of anot namely, the teaching of 
wokkeeping siness rules, and the 
laws which pert onds and mortgages. 
Che members kkeeping classes have 
acquired this ne nt with as great zest 
as if 1t were 

Another cl r decided to become a 
isiting-compa people, invalids or con- 
valescents. S informed on current 
ics, home ar rs, foreign events, and 
e latest publica a large supply of hu- 
us anecdot ; play chess, checkers, 
inos, backga vy game of cards. Her 
ts last fron ours, and are a great 

ce Of e! it-i1ns 


ny a new profession, 





it of a mus tant. In many cases, 
ough the be " perienced music teach- 
rs are employ Y es but little progress, 
ause of a car f practicing when alone. 
Here the assista ible value. She goes 
ler patron ’ vith the child during 
practice-hour very mistake at once. 
and preventing | progress which chil- 
ren make ut é ion of an assistant is 
ry great, and t " thers who are now em- 
ng assista t nthusiastic over the 
vocat t a child’s companion. 
Thisdemands a t, and educated woman. 
Many mothers d t their children to in- 
mpetent and ig cs, who are wholly une- 
ial to answering vhich all bright and 
telligent chil ng the things which 
ey set I fits in here delight- 
\ She ta of the family,—some- 
nes the childre milies, to the parks or 
e country for a ng or afternoon. If the 
is rainy,a le to the museums. In 
ese walks and a useful bit of informa- 
tion is given, in a sug m, concerning the habits 
‘ yirds, insects, a the growth of plants 
trees, and rocks. The study of 

he wonders of nat begun : 


ly be filled by a per- 
ce anc tion, is that of an indexer. 


Another calling 
son of experien 





Among the duti exer is the arranging of 
ome libraries, a1 gy new books, the index- 
ing of scrap-books, 1 ks, and memoranda; as- 
sorting manuscript d clippings of literary 
people, and putting erything in order. 

For the woman living in the country, the ways of 
earning money, although more limited than in the 


SUCCESS 


city, are nevertheless numerous. ‘Two novel occupa- 
tions recently undertaken by women in the country 
are worthy of mention. There are to-day, in the 
State of Maine, two women who are making a good 
living by raising Angora cats. These dainty, beauti- 
ful creatures are in great demand, and are sold at 
good prices. The small, fluffy kittens often sell at 
fifteen dollars apiece, while the best specimens of 
cats frequently command twenty-five dollars or more, 
each. Perhaps the most unique occupation which a 
woman has engaged in, is thatof raising frogs. 
Frogs’ legs have always been esteemed a great deli- 
cacy in France, but it is only within recent years that 
there has been sufficient demand for them in America 
to warrant their systematic cultivation. 

A short time ago a bright American woman sud- 
denly found herself among the ranks of the bread- 
winners, her single possession being a piece of 
swampy, marshy land. ‘*What shall 1 do?’ she said 
toa friend. “That land is only fit for frogs to live 
on.” Then she exciaimed, as a happy thought came 
to her mind, ‘* Why, frogs sha// live upon it; I will 
raise frogs and send them to the markets.”"’ And this 
she has done so successfully, that in the second year 
of the enterprise this capable, clever woman bought 
more land adjoining her own, enlarged her * frog- 
farm,” and sent a large supply of ‘‘ produce” to the 
leading hotels and restaurants of the East. These 
successful undertakings of brave and determined 
women point to only one conclusion. Opportunities 
are nearer at hand than we often believe, and if pur- 
sued with honest endeavor and manly purpose, will 
bring success. 

While one will search, the season over, 
To find the magic four-leaved clover, 
Another, with not half the trouble, 
Will plant a crop to bear him double. 


+} 
My Neighbor as Myself 


Addressing his congregation at one time, Henry Ward 
Beecher told of a man who had always been lucky, and 
who bought a farm in Pennsylvania on which he discov- 
ered very large oil deposits. Another man, who had 
worked very hard all his life to save five or six thousand 
dollars, thought he would buy the adjoining tarm and 





make his fortune in oil also. He purchased it and began 


to bore, but seemed to strike articles innumerable until 





his money was all exhausted. Saturday night was coming 
and his men were clamoring for money, but he had none 
to give them. They had struck solid rock in their borings, 
and there was no possibility of the poor man getting capi 
tal enough to proceed until he should strike oil. So in this 
unfortunate extremity he went to his lucky neighbor and 
told him his pitiable condition; begging him to buy the 
farm. 

‘It is all I have,” said he, ‘‘ and it has taken me a life- 
time to get the few thousand dollars which | have spent 
and lost on this farm.” 

rhe neighbor protested that he did not want the land; 
that he had all he needed; but the poor man pressed so 
hard that he finally succeeded in getting a check for six 
thousand dollars for his place. 

This was Saturday. The unfortunate man was able to 
pay his workmen, and was happy to be out of the disas- 
trous venture. But the purchaser of the farm requested 
the men to keep right on boring in the rock, and said he 
would pay them. Hardly four days had passed before 
they struck oil in abundance, and, when the former owner 
of the farm heard of this, it seemed as though he couldn't 
get to the purchaser of the farm quickly enough, to see if 
he could buy it again. 

‘But I told you I did not want it,” said the buyer. 
‘You urged me to take it, telling a pitiful story of losing 
your hard-earned capital. I took it under protest.” 

But the man pleaded and expostulated, and the buyer 
finally sold the farm back again fur just what he had 
given. 

‘* Now,” said Mr. Beecher, ‘‘ all in this congregation who 
would have done the same thing, rise.’ 


Not a person stood. 


A KING IN HIS CALLING 

Two years ago a young man was graduated from Tuske- 
gee who had taken the course in dairying. A friend of the 
institution, being called upon to recommend a suitable 
manager to a firm of white men about to open a dairy, 
named this young man, concerning the color of whose 
skin nothing was said. When the black man presented 
himself, the astonishment was complete, and the president 
of the company began to talk about the man's color. The 
young man reminded the president that he had come to 
talk about the making of butter, and so the conversation 
oscillated from butter to color, and from color to butter, 
until finally it was agreed that the young man should have 
a trial; but there was no decision to retain a man of his 
complexion until returns came from his first shipment of 
butter to New York City. When these were to the effect 
that the butter prepared by him had brought one centa 
pound more than any butter that had been shipped before 
from that community, he became about half white ; and 
when the returns from the second or third shipment 
showed that the butter manufactured by him realized 
something over two cents a pound more than any butter 
ever before shipped from that point, he became entirely 
white, so far as the eyes of that firm were concerned. It 
is said that the fact that this young man was able to de- 
velop the productive industry of that community by two 
cents a pound on butter, has proved the only successful 
bleaching device that has been discovered there. 
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An Easter Memory 
A Tribute to Kate Field 
LILIAN WHITING 


TY GAIN, O Love, the Easter lilies bloom; 
Color and fragrance are upon the air; 
And thou, Beloved, in the realms more fair, 
Dost thou find nobler faith and larger room, 
And purer purpose in that new life, where 
My love attends thee? Still I seem to know 
Thy radiant presence with me, when I go 
Thus sweet-companioned through the crowded ways, 
Lifting, to thrill of joy, my works and days. 


New meanings come; I learn, through clearer thought, 
How fair the work that by thy life was wrought. 

The world is better for the truth you taught; 

And so, with deeper trust, and joy complete, 

1 bring my Easter greeting to thee, Sweet. 


+ 
““Hnselm of the Red Shield” 


Tre BDonest Jew who Became the Banker of Kings and 
Princes, and Bow he Started 


HE City of Franktort is said to be the richest 

city in the world for its population, although 

Berlin is now attracting business rapidly from 

it. Frankfort has a population of 238,000, and 

174 banks,—one bank to every thirteen hundred peo- 
ple. Some of the banks have a capital of 75,000 to 
80,000 marks. ‘The capital of the Rothschilds’ institu- 
tions, however, is unknown, but practically unlimited. 

In 1349, Charles IV. mortgaged the Jews to the 
principality of Frankfort for £80,000, The sum was 
never repaid, and thus the inhabitants passed into the 
control of the city council, which selected a swampy 
spot on a marsh of the town, and obliged them to re- 
side there, and exacted from them a certain portion 
of their earnings or sold their labor at so much pet 
month. The Jews who controlled theirown time paid 
dearly for the privilege. They were not allowed to 
walk on the sidewalk, but were compelled to use the 
niddle of the street with carts and cattle. They were 
also obliged to wear a distinctive dress.—each male 
Jew having a patch of yellow on his breast, while the 
women wore blue and white stripes. They were al- 
lowed but one name. 

The man who lived in 52 Judenstrasse, which was 
known as ‘‘the house of the red shield,” because of 
the sign over the door, was called Anselm. This 
man’s son, called Mayer Anselin, to distinguish him 
from his father, had a great taste for banking; but, at 
his father’s death, he adopted the trade of a dealer in 
coins and curiosities, and became very influential and 
much respected, not only with the Jews, but also with 
Christians, finally becoming known as Anselm of the 
Red Shield, or Von Rothschild. 

A friendship between Anselm and Baron von Est- 
roff sprang up from a chance game of chess, when 
Anselm helped the Baron out of a perplexing situa- 
tion. Considerable business was transacted between 
them in loans and discounts. During the American 
Revolution, Baron von Estroff sent an army of Hes- 
sians to fight on the British side, for which he received 
a large sum of money. When Napoleon came, a few 
years later, the Baron had saved, from this, 4,000,000 
thalers in coin, which he was anxious to conceal so 
that it might escape the French army. Anselm ac- 
cepted this enormous trust, and succeeded in conceal- 
ing it, (at the bottom of his well, it is said,) so that the 
French overlooked it, though they took everything 
else of value. As soon as he could do so without be- 
ing suspected, Anselm loaded the treasure on the back 
of a donkey and started for England, where he in- 
trusted it to his son, Nathan. There the father and 
son quietly bought, a little at a time, large blocks of 
English, Austrian and German securities, which were 
depressed by the war. Anselm also speculated with 
some of the money in Frankfort, during the nine 
years’ absence of the landgrave. In the meantime 
the money had quadrupled, and Anselm Rothschild 
returned it to the Baron, with interest at five per cent., 
which of itself amounted to £150,000. At first the 
landgrave declined to take the interest, but Anselin 
insisted that he was entitled to it. It was a very 
profitable investment, for the landgrave made his 
agent famous by telling the story all over Europe, so 
that every king and duke and little potentate who 
wanted money sought it of the honest Anselm, who 
became known as ‘‘the court Jew.” 

While the Duke of Wellington was in Spain, the 
British government found it impossible to convey 
funds to him. Anselm undertook the duty, and suc- 
ceeded in some secret way in transporting a large 
amount of coin from London to the Duke's treasure- 
chest in the southern part of the peninsula, and made 
an enormous profit. Thus was laid the foundation of 
the most influential banking-house in the world. 


ce ad 


The more difficulties ene has to encounter, within 
and without, the more significant and the higher in 
inspiration his life will be.—Horace BusHneLt., 
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* HA College Run by Mail 





thirty thousand 
dollars each. This 
sum would have 
+ been amply suf- 

ficient to carry 
on the work with 


The Cosmopolitan University, Its Inception and its Scope, and its 18,c00 a limited mem- 


Members, whose Studies are Conducted at Dome... A 


bership, as orig- 
inally contempla- 


Novel Experiment in Education ted. Butthe rolls 


OUR discussion of the educational question is 
for the few thousands who have the fortune 
requisite for training at the great universities. 
What of us, the millions, who have a desire 

for broader educa- 

tion than that given 
by the public 
schools, who seek 
enlightenment and 
mental growth, yet 
have not the means 
necessary to pursue 

a college course? 

Why rot enlarge 

your sphere of ac- 

tion, and take in 
hand an organiza- 
tion which will pro- 
vide for the intellec- 
tual necessities of 





this large class?” 

Many letters of 
similar tenor were 
received by ‘‘The 
Cosmopolitan Mag- 
azine,” during the 
school year ending June 30, 1897, in relation to a series 
of very able articles upon educational topics by some of 
the most eminent instructors of America and Europe. 
‘These letters, half protests, half appeals, at length 
became so numerous and so urgent that John Brisben 
Walker, proprietor of ‘‘ Thé Cosmopolitan,” decided 
to inaugurate, on a large scale, a movement for the 
higher education of the toiling millions who long for 
culture, but who are hindered from attending colleges 
by a double lack of means and leisure. 

“«« But why should our schemes of education be based 
upon the student's giving up his entire time to study?” 
soliloquized Mr. Walker. ‘‘ Why should not provision 
be made for a liberal education for the many who, 
while forced to work, are yet willing and anxious to 
study, and require only wise direction?” 


PRESIDENT ELIPHALET N. POTTER 


Removing the Barriers 

The more he thought of it, the more feasible the 
idea seemed, although he realized that 
it would be a work of no little diffi- 
culty and expense to make such 
a school thoroughly practical 
and efficient. After mature 
reflection, he decided to act. 

‘*The central idea under- 
lying the establishment 
of this new university,” 
said he, ‘is that of 
bringing liberal educa- 
tion, in its broadest 
sense, within the reach 
of many who have aspi- 
ration but are deprived of 
opportunity. Environing 
duties or lack of means are 
barriers which exclude many 
bright minds from their full- 
est ripening. As a result of the 
development of our public school 
system, and the cheapening of 
books, there has grown up a large 
class of men and women who either 
seek education in its more extended 
aspect, or desire to increase their knowledge in special 
lines. But comparatively few of these are so situated 
that the great educational institutions of the country 
are open tothem. Yet it is of the highest importance 
to the Republic and the general welfare that educa- 
tion should be extended. In the intelligence of the 
greatest number lies the hope of good government 
and general prosperity. False and limited education 
may cause discontent. Real education opens the 
mind to the truth of actual surroundings, dissipates 
the miasma of false ideals, and tends to right think- 
ing, right living and happiness.” 
What the ‘‘ Cosmopolitan” Undertook 

The ‘‘ Cosmopolitan” undertook to provide the nec- 
essary funds for carrying on the establishment until 
such time as persons of fortune, recognizing the char- 
acter of the undertaking, shall place at the disposal 
of the President endowments sufficient to cover the 
widest field of usefulness. The appropriation which 
it felt able to make toward carrying out the ends of 
the university was one hundred and fifty thousand 
dollars, divided into annual instalments not exceeding 


THE UNIVERSITY GROUNDS 


. already contain 
more than eighteen thousand names, making greater 
revenues absolutely necessary. Accordingly, although 
no student is required to pay a cent except for books 
and postage, it is hoped that those pupils whose means 
enable them to do so, will contribute five dollars per 
quarter, thus enabling the university to extend its 
usefulness. 

Strong Organizers and Associates 

President E. Benjamin Andrews, of Brown Uni- 
versity, was invited to organize the new university, 
but was released by Mr. Walker when the corporation 
at Brown University unanimously asked him to re- 
consider his resignation. He was succeeded by Dr. 
Eliphalet Nott Potter, who has engaged the following 
corps of assistants:—Professor G. B. Churchill, Eng- 
lish; Professor Thornton Jenkins, English; Professor 
A. M. Chase, English; Professor W. R. Fraser, Greek 
and Latin; Professor W. C. Ewing, Citizenship and 
Business Preparation; Professor O. B. Henshaw, Wis- 
dom and Psychology; Professor H. D. Tiernann, 
Physics, etc.; Professor R. W. Crossman, Biology; 
Professor M. M. Miller, Pedagogy; Professor T @ 
Bryan, Chemistry and Mathematics; Professor J. C. 
Swift, Modern Foreign Languages. 
What It Is, and What It Does 

Any person sixteen years of age or over may reg- 
ister and be entered upon the rolls of the university. 
Women, as well as men, and persons of mature or 
advanced years, as well as youths, may register. 
Mature men and women who have some leisure are 
especially encouraged to undertake the work. All 
the work of students will be conducted at home, and 
will be directed by correspondence. The various 
limitations incident to the plan will be utilized as far 
as possible to further that strength of purpose and of 
mind which is 
characteristic 
of so many of 
our self-edu- 
cated men. In 
respect of 
creeds, politics 
and national- 
ity, the univer- 
sity is abso- 
lutely neutral. 
When a ques- 


tion arises which 
divides scholars, 
like the tariff, the 
cause and course of 
the Reformation, 
money standards, 
etc., students will 
be referred to the 
a blest exponents 
of the opposing 
sides. Through- 
out, they will be 
urged at all 
times to have the highest aim, and to seek reality 
and truth, whether in science, art, ethics or poli- 
tics. Sixteen groups of subjects, embracing more 
than one hundred courses, will be organized. 
Each student must take up and pursue with dili- 
gence at least one course, and give thereto not 
less than six hours’ earnest application a week. 
Whatever other courses are pursued, each student 
is urged to take at least one course in those sub- 
jects which lead to a better comprehension of life 
and its complex duties, and serve to make him or 
her a happier man or woman, a better citizen and 
more desirable neighbor. Frequent examinations 
are given, and promotions made as fast as they are 
earned. The sole conditions of membership are 
earnestness and reasonable preparation. 
An Institution of Great Promise 

Such, in brief, is the story of the inception of 
the Cosmopolitan University, an institution which 
is to carry science, art and culture,—all the ad- 
vantages of higher education,—all the encourage- 
ment of intelligent, sympathetic assistance,—to 
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thousands of boys and girls, thousands ot men and 
women, in remote hamlets, at country cross-roads, 
on isolated farms, in rude lumber camps, in lonely 





JOHN BRISBEN WALKER, FOUNDER OF THE UNIVERSITY 


mines. Wherever the United States mail goes,— 
and where does it not go throughout the length 
and breadth of our land?—there will all its ad- 
vantages be iust as available as to those who 
live in large cities. Entering upon new paths, with 
few precedents to guide, its work at first will not 
approximate that degree 
of excellence which will 
come later as the result of 
experience and perfected 
organization. It starts 
with an able, enthusiastic 
faculty, and with a body 
of students of good men- 
tal and moral caliber, and 
thoroughly earnest pur- 
pose. Of course, any pu- 
pil whose situation and 
means enable him or her 
to obtain good instruction 
at any of our regular col- 
leges, should by all means 
make use of such facili- 
ties. But to those of our 
readers who are hampered 
by inconvenience of ac- 
cess to a good college, 
and lack of means to pay 
for its advantages, Suc- 
CEss would recommend di- 
rect correspondence with 
the ‘‘Cosmopolitan Uni- 
versity,” Irvington, N. Y. Thousands of aspiring 
youth of all ages should avail themselves of this 
opportunity. We wish Mr, Walker all success in his 
efforts to improve the minds and hearts of thousands 
who long for higher education, heretofore largely out 


of their reach. 


The true hero is he who is afraid of nothing but sin; 
and he is always and everywhere a coward who is 
afraid to do what he knows to be right. 





A GROUP OF COSMOPOLITAN PROFESSORS AND ASSISTANTS 
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KEEP YOUR IDEAL IN SIGHT 


The ideal life, the pletion, haunts us all. We feel 


the thing we ought t beat neath the thing we are. 
PHILLIPS BROOKs. 
“God hides some id man soul. At some time in his 
life, each feels a t ‘ ful longing to do some good thing. 
Life finds its noblest xcellence in its hidden impulse to 
lo one’s best 

OTHING is rongly entorced by the life of 
Frances E. Willard than the value of high 
ideals, a1 fficacy of following where these 


ideals lead Be 


line of your hig! 


ng, and always along the 
t, was the teaching of this 
leader in the rar righteousness. 

“The first gra my life,”” said Miss Wil- 
lard, was the purpr lodged there by my life's 
best friend, ) have an education,” and 


to her the best ilture and all attainment 
was the bettern t world 

Unless. she sa learly known as well as lov- 
ingly felt that fe,’ not even the smallest, is 
anything but a unless its purpose is to 
increase the sum of f i and happiness, the word 


is gall and ashe f him that utters it. 


Miss Willar« x her ideal when, although 
dependent o1 ff s for a living for herself 
and mother, s twenty-five hundred dol- 
a woman's college, and 

the presidency of the 


lar salary as the 
accepted, witho 


wc. Ft. 0 ( ieving that in the latter 
position she more for the world; a 
i + + 7 . 

sacrifice whic thought foolish and un- 


warrantable, b ated for her not only the 


leadership of a gt but an abiding place in 
the universal heart vorld. That a neglect of 
one’s specialty end in disaster, was one 
of Miss Willard t convictions. 


Fold away 


1 napkin, if you choose, she 
says; the world I 


reprove you. She will 


never urge you t ring our hidden treasure, but she 
knows right well w lefraud her; and the relentless 
old tyrant will | vith tireless lash because you 
did not bring thes into the storehouse of the 
common good, be lived beneath your privi- 
lege:" becaus« elf, (which means her,) you did 
not ‘‘ covet eart st gifts." She will pass you 
without recognit the public street, when, had you 
exerted your t rthy service, she would have 
shown you all her teet miles. She will send poverty 

your track, w might have sat down at her 
banquet an honor f t. Yes, the world wants the best 
thing; she want t, and she will smite you stealth- 
ily if you don 4 r gift 


Miss Willard 


sense of beaut 


everything she did that 
which transforms the 


artisan into the The discontent which we 
often feel in the compelled to do, comes 
from our doing pirit of adrudge. Do it in 
the spirit of a the perception of the 
beauty which 1 honest work, and the 
drudgery is swa in delight. We may work 


in a spirit whi lignity to labor. 

A letter well w sson well learned, a piece 
of sewing perfect everything promptly and 
omes a work of art, and 
decorates the M house has been built in a 
netimes attended the gov- 

reation of epics. 


accurately accom] 


grander spirit that 4 


ernment of empire 


Every action well and cheerfully done creates a 
sense of beauty. Follow your ideal, and thus make 
your life not only strong in purpose and accomplish- 


SUCCESS 


ment, but replete with beauty. ‘‘ Where there is no 
vision, the people perish.”” Miss Willard’s ideal mace 
her whole life ‘‘one grand, sweet song.” 


. 


IT TAKES COURAGE 


‘** ¥ GREAT deal of talent is lost to the world,’’ said 
Sydney Smith, ‘‘for the want of a little cour- 
age.” If a man would accomplish anything in 

this world, if he would make his mark on his age, he 

must not be afraid of assuming responsibility. Of 
course, it requires courage to take chances of failure, 
to be subjected to the risk of criticism for an un- 
popular cause, to expose oneself to the shafts of 
everybody's ridicule; but the man who is not true to 
himself, who cannot carry out the sealed orders placed 
in his hands at his birth, regardless of the world’s 

‘*yes”’ or ‘‘no,” of its approval or disapproval; the 

man who has not courage to trace the pattern of his 

destiny, which no other soul knows but his own, can 
never rise to the true dignity of manhood, or attain 
success. 

It takes courage for a young man or woman to 
stand firmly erect while others are bowing and fawn- 
ing for praise and power. It takes courage to wear 
threadbare clothes while your companions dress in 
broadcloth and silks. It takes courage to remain in 
honest poverty when others grow rich by fraud. It 
takes courage to say ‘‘no”’ squarely when those 
around you say ‘‘yes.” It takes courage to do your 
duty in silence and obscurity although others prosper 
and grow famous while neglecting sacred obliga- 
tions. 

It takes courage and pluck to be laughed at, scoffed, 
ridiculed, derided, misjudged,—to stand alone with 
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life than a youth of one talent? 
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all the world against you. It takes courage to prac 
tice rigid economy while those about you squander 
their earnings, but ‘‘ They are slaves who dare not be 
in the right with two or three!” It takes courage to 
refuse to follow custom when it is injurious to health 
and morals. To espouse an unpopular cause often 
requires more courage than to lead a charge in battle. 
It takes courage to be true to yourself while others 
about you would rather strangle their individuality 
than be tabooed by Mrs. Grundy. But remember 
that all things serve a brave soul, and the world 
makes way for the man who boldly presses on. 


> 
THE GRANDEUR OF REAL SUCCESS 


“Not failure, but low aim, is crime.” 

NLY now and then a boy whose ambition has 
been stirred by the story of a Lincoln, a Garfield, 
or a Grant, has been able to reach the White 

House. It is only now and then that a youth who began 
the study of medicine under the inspiration of a Jen- 
ner, a Rush, or a Flint, has made reputation outside 
his own neighborhood. Only now and then has a boy, 
aroused to the study of law by reading the lives of 
those who reached the Supreme Court, ever become 
anything more than a second-rate barrister. The 
great majority of those who started in the race for 
wealth, urged on and stimulated by the successes of 
millionaires, have been hopelessly trampled under 
foot 1n the desperate struggle. 

But is real success in life so uncertain, that it is 
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possible for only half a score in a thousand of life’s 
strugglers to succeed? Must the great majority be 
failures? No! There is true success for every human 
being who will seek it rightly and pursue it persis- 
tently. To pile up millions is not only not necessarily 
to succeed, but it may bea miserable failure. To 
acquire fame, to have one’s nome heralded over the 
world, is not always to succeed. To have a vast hold- 
ing of material wealth in not necessarily to possess 
true riches. Real success inevitably treads on the 
heels of every right effort, and no power in the uni- 
verse can make it a failure to a true struggler. 

We do not put the right value upon things. We 
over-estimate and under-estimate. We do not see 
things in their right relations. A true estimate of 
values is one of the first things to learn in life; not to 
be carried away by appearances; not to guage our 
ideas of real success by popular standards. Many a 
millionaire in character, in noble deeds, in a grand 
life, has died in the poorhouse; while millionaire 
paupers have lived aud died in marble palaces. 

Many a millionaire will be surprised at his position 
in another life, on finding his coachman or his house- 
maid occupying an infinitely higher place than his 
own. A well-known writer once said, ‘‘ We shall be 
greatly surprised at the people we meet in Heaven, 
and more so at the people we do not meet there.” 


> 


MANNERS AS BUSINESS CAPITAL 
ERHAPS nothing besides downright honesty 
[> contributes so much to a young man’s success 
in life as a fine manner,—courtesy, gentlemanli- 
ness. Other things being equal, of two persons 
applying for a position, the one with the best manners 
gets it. First impressions are everything. A rough, 
rude, coarse manner creates an instantaneous preju- 
dice; closes hearts and bars doors against us. The 
language of the face and the manner are the short- 
hand of the mind, easily and quickly read. A fine 
manner with an ugly face, or even a deformed body, 
is an infinitely greater factor in winning one’s way in 
the world, than a bright, pretty face, and a perfect 
physique, with a bad, brusque manner. 

Thousands of professional men, without any special 
ability, have succeeded in making fortunes by means 
of acourteous manner. Many a physician owes his 
reputation and success to the recommendation of his 
friends and patients, who remember his kindness, 
gentleness, consideration, and, above all, his polite- 
ness. This has been the experience of hundreds of 
successful lawyers,clergymen, merchants, tradesmen, 
and men of every class, and of every walk in life. 
Manner makes the man. 


* 
CHOOSE UPWARD 


ELECT a clean, useful, honorable occupation. If 
there is any doubt on this point, abandon it at 
once, for familiarity with bad business will make 

it seem good. Choose a business that has expansive- 
ness in it. Some kinds of business a Gould could not 
make successful, nor a Peabody respectable. Choose 
an occupation which will develop you; which will ele- 
vate you; which will give you a chance for self-im- 
provement and promotion. You may not make quite 
so much money, but you will be more of a man, and 
manhood is above all riches, overtops all titles, and 
character is greater than any career. If possible avoid 
occupations which compel you to work in a cramped 
position, or where you must work nights and Sundays. 
Don't try to justify yourself on the ground that some- 
body must do this kind of work. Let ‘‘somebody,” 
not yourself, take the responsibility. Aside from the 
right and wrong of the thing, it is injurious to the 
health to work seven days in the week, to work nights 
when Nature intended you to sleep, or to sleep days 
when she intended you to work. 

Many a man has dwarfed his manhood, cramped his 
intellect, crushed his aspiration, blunted his finer sen- 
sibilities, in some mean, narrow occupation, just be- 
cause there was money in it. 

“ 


*‘O noble work of toil and care! 
O task most beautiful and rare! 
O simple, but most arduous plan, 
To build up an immortal man!” 


fe 


Prize Answers to January Questions 
No. 1. 


Bert Ellmore, Covington, Ind. 
2. C. L. N., Memphis, Tenn. 
3. George W. Webster, Strong, Me. 


No, 2. 
S. M. O., New Haven, Conn. 
C. L. N., Memphis, Tenn. 
3. Rose R. Dean, New York City. 
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Confederate Trooper's Adventure 


[Concluded from March [ssue] 


ENERAL JONES was much interest- 
ed in my story. He requested me to 
go with him tothe ‘ bull-pen,”’ where 
I pointed out Captain Kane. He 
asked the captain who was in com- 
mand of the Union troops during the 
skirmish, and learned that Major ’ 

alarmed at the near approach of our cavalry, had ex- 
changed clothes with a private, greatly against the 
wish of the latter. As the prisoners were crowded, 
Jones assigned more comfortable quarters to all the 
other officers, but ridiculed the major, and told him 
that, inasmuch as he was either ashamed of his rank, 
or too cowardly to assume its responsibilities, he 
would not impose his presence upon honorable sol- 
diers, but would keep him in one corner of the en- 
closure. 

“Captain,” he added, turning to Kane, ‘your kind- 
ness to Mr. Hickey merits my greatest esteem. You 
are therefore paroled, and I ex- 
tend to you the privileges of 
my camp. I would be happy 
to have you sup with me. Mr. 
Hickey, conduct your friend to 
my quarters.” 

There, Captain Kane told 
how the Union cavalry, in 
their eagerness to capture me, 
had transcended their orders 
not to advance beyond our 
picket post, and had pursued 
me into the trap prepared for 
them. When he noticed that 
1 still wore Kane's belt and 
sword, he asked to see the 
weapon, and read an inscrip- 
tion stating that it was a pres- 
ent from the ladies of Carlisle 
Barracks. ‘‘Return it,” com- 
manded General Jones, and I 
obeyed at once. ‘Now, Cap- 
tain Kane,” said he, ‘‘you shall 
carry your sword home with 
you. Tell the ladies that a 
Rebel general congratulates 
them upon having made no 
mistake, on at least one occa- 
sion, in presenting a weapon to 
so worthy and gallant a 
soldier.” 

Kane was permitted to ride 
to Staunton, whence he went 
by train to Richmond, and, the 
next day, to City Point, where 
he was promptly exchanged, 
having been allowed to wear 
his sword without challenge. 
At Baltimore, he read in the 
“American” that Father John 
F. Hickey would that day celebrate the fiftieth an- 
niversary of his ordination as a priest. He called 
on the priest, and asked if he was a relative of ‘‘a 
young Rebel named John Hickey,” who had befriended 
him. ‘‘Why!” exclaimed Father Hickey, ‘‘I have a 
nephew of that name, who ran away from home and 
joined the Confederate army. I will call his father, 
who is in the next room.” My father was very much 
affected, when he heard the full account of the skir- 
mish, and insisted that the captain must accompany 
him home, where the story had to be told again in its 
minutest details. 

General Jones had paroled Kane for ninety days, 
and the latter passed the time at my father’s house 
and at Carlisle, Pa. During his parole, he was pro- 
moted to the rank of major, and transferred to another 
regiment. He had William Wheusatley, our family 
shoemaker, make me a fine pair of cavalry boots, and 
bought some underwear and socks, which he thought 
I might need, and carried them with him on his way 
to the front, hoping to find some chance to pass them 
through the picket lines to me, whenever his command 
should camp near the First Maryland regiment. 

In the following June, however, a short time after 
he reported for duty, his regiment took part in a skir- 
mish at one of the fords of the Rapidan River, and 
the fragment of a shell fractured a bone in one of his 
legs so badly that he had to be carried to a hospital. 














The attendants discovered, among his effects, a 
package of clothing and boots addressed to me, a 


Confederate soldier! Major Kane was accused of 
being a ‘‘Rebel sympathizer,” and was neglected as 
one not deserving ordinary care. The bone had been 
crushed, and his suffering was intense, but nothing 
was done to relieve his pain. 

Some two weeks later, my mother was visiting the 
Staunton hospital, which was located at the northeast 
corner of New Jersey avenue and I street, N. W. As 
she passed through one of the wards, a feeble voice 
pronounced her name. She was shocked to recognize 
the emaciated features of the formerly handsome Ma- 
jor Kane. As a natural consequence of two week's 





“AS SHE PASSED THROUGH THE WARD...A FEEBLE VOICE PRONOUNCED HER NAME” 


neglect, gangrene had set in. He had been placed in 
the Confederate ward. My mother told his story, and 
insisted upon an immediate examination. It proved 
too late, however, as mortification had begun, and ex- 
tended to the hip. His wife was sent for, and the last 
rites of our church were administered. He lingered 
but a few days, and then his spirit passed to a world 
where mortal prejudice and passion are unknown. 

His was a brave and noble spirit, an honor to the 
cause for which he fought. He was thoroughly loyal 
to his convictions, and to his government; but, be- 
cause he was grateful to a ‘‘Rebel,” who had treated 
him with knightly courtesy, and was about to perform 
an act of kindness to a fair-minded foe, he was neg- 
lected long and allowed to suffer excruciating an- 
guish, deprived of the presence of his beloved wife 
and dear friends, who would have been glad to allevi- 
ate his sufferings. 

The surgeon who responded to my mother’s call, if 
I mistake not, was Dr. May, of Washington. He 
stated that this was a case of the most flagrant and 
inhuman neglect that had ever come to his attention. 
Not only could life have been saved, he said, but even 
amputation would not have been necessary, had 
proper attention been given in time. 

I do not for a moment attribute the neglect my 
friend received to any official command, but every 
case in a military hospital shodld receive at least a 


Tables on Ris Union Capt 


moment's attention daily from some responsible in- 
spector. Such things can hardly happen under Red 
Cross supervision; and in this, as in many other 
ways, such organizations are removing many of the 
needless barbarities of cruel war. 

[THE END] 


a 
Bow Girls Study 


BELLE McDonaLp 


ID you ever see two girls get together to study 

of an evening? It generally goes like this:— 

‘‘In 1673, Marquette discovered the Missis- 

sippi. In 1673, Marquette dis— What did 

you say, Ide? You had ever so much rather see the hair 

coiled than braided? Yes, so had I. It’ssomuch more 

stylish, and then it looks classical, too; but how do 
you like,—Oh, dear, I can never learn this lesson 

‘‘In 1863, Lafayette discovered the Wisconsin. In 
1863, Lafayette discovered the,—well! what's the mat- 
ter with me, anyhow! In 1673, 
Marquette discovered the Missis- 
sippi. I don’t care if he did. I sup- 
pose the Mississippi would have 
gotten along just as well if Mar- 
quette had never looked at it. Now, 
see here, Ide, is there anything 
about my looks that would give you 
to understand that I know where 
Columbus founded Jamestown, and 
how George Washington won the 
battle of Shiloh ? Of course there 
isn't. History’s a horrid study, 
anyhow. It’s no use, neither. 
Now, French is much nicer, I can 
introduce French phrases very 
often, and one must know I have 
studied the language. What is the 
lesson on for to-morrow ? Oh, yes; 
conjugation of far/er. Let's see; 
how does it commence? /e far/e, 
tu parle, il par—il pa—il,—well, 
7/7, then! 

“Conjugations don’t amount to 
anything. I know some phrases 
that are appropriate here and there, 
and in almost every locality; and 
how's anybody going to know but 
what I have the conjugations all by 
heart? 

‘‘Have I got my geometry? No, 
I’m just going to study it. Thirty- 
ninth, is it not? 

‘*Let the triangle A B C, triangle 
A B—say, Ide, have you read about 
the Jersey Lily and Freddie? I 
think it is too utterly utter. 

“Oh! theorem,— 

‘* Let the triangle A BC be right- 
angled at B. On theside BC, erect, 
erect, the square A, I. On the 
side,—did I tell you Sister Carracci- 
ola gave me a new piece to-day, a 
sonata? It is really intense. The 
tones fairly stir my soul. I am never going to take 
anything but sonatas after this. I got another new 
piece, too. Its name is Ef/udes. Isn't it funny? I 
asked Tom this noon what it means, and he says it is 
Greek for nothing. It is quite apropos, for there is 
really nothing in it,—the same thing over and over. 

“Where was I? Oh! yes; side A C, the square 
A, E. Draw the line,—come, let's go at our astronomy. 
It's on, Are the planets inhabited? Now, Ide, I think 
they are, and I have thought about it a great deal. I 
banged my hair last night. I wanted a Langtry bang 
just too bad for any use, but Pa raved, and I had to 
give in. Yes, I think they are inhabited. I should 
like to visit some of them, but you would not catch me 
living in Venus. Eight seasons! Just think how often 
we would have to have brand new outfits to keep up 
with the styles! 

‘‘What! you are not going? I am so sorry, but I 
suppose you are tired. Iam. It always makes me 
most sick to study a whole evening like this. I think 
sister ought to give us a picture.” 

And they go to school next morning, and tell the 
other girls how awfully hard they have studied. 


te ad 


‘Confidence 1s conquerer of men; victorious both over 
them and in them; 

The iron will of one stout heart shall make a thousand 
quail; 

A feeble dwarf, dauntlessly resolved, will turn the tide of 
battle, 

And rally to a nobler strife the giants that had fied.” 
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THE YOUNG MAN IN THE PROFESSIONS 
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SUCCESS 


The shifts to cover up 
ignorance, and ‘‘the con- 
stant trembling lest some 
blunder should expose 
one’s emptiness,” are 
pitiable. Short cuts and 
abridged methods are the 
demand of the hour. 
But the way to shorten 
the road to success is to 
take plenty of time to lay 
in your reserve power. 
You can't stop to forage 
your provender as the 
army advances; if you do, the enemy will get there 
first. Hard work, a definite aim, and faithfulness, 
will shorten the way. Don't risk a life's superstruc- 
ture upon a day's foundation. 

Perhaps there is no other country in the world 
where so much poor work is done as in America. 
Half-trained medical students perform bungling oper- 
ations, and butcher their patients, because they are 
not willing to take time for thorough preparation. 
Half-trained lawyers stumble through their cases, and 
make their clients pay for experience which the law- 
school should have given. Half-trained clergymen 
bungle away in the pulpit, and disgust their intelligent 
and cultured parishioners; many an American youth 
is willing to stumble through life half prepared for 
his work, and then blame society because he is a fail- 
ure. Nature works for centuries to perfect a rose or 
a fruit; but an American youth is ready to try a diffi- 
cult case in court after a few months’ desultory law 
reading, or to undertake a critical operation, upon 
which a precious life depends, after listening to two 
or three courses of medical lectures. 

Youthful Impatience 

‘‘Our youth who are so impatient of results,” says 
McConaughy, ‘‘who cannot wait the year out to see 
their projects put into execution, may learn a lesson 
from Peter Cooper's forty-five years of patient toiling 
and waiting before he could realize the fond dream 
of his life.” 


In an examination in primary schools in Massa- 
chusetts, out of eleven hundred and twenty-two pupils 
who used the word ‘‘too,” eight hundred and fifty- 
nine spelled it incorrectly. Twenty-seven ways of 
spelling ‘‘Cyrus” were used by advanced scholars. 

They had fifty ways of spelling the word “ which.” 
The word ‘‘whose” was spelled in more than a hundred 
ways. ‘‘School” was spelled in two hundred ways. 

The following examples of spelling were taken 
from the examination papers of candidates for Har- 
vard College: ‘‘Duells, jelosie, opposit, repetedly, 
ficle, beaverage, insted, preasant, wating, super- 
ceeded, conspiritors, avaritious, undoubtibly, peece, 
couardise, origen, differculty, proclamed, loose for 
‘lose,” champaign for ‘champagne,’ finnish, Rip 
Van Rincle, Adison and Adderson, Queene Ann, 
Henery, Harries for ‘ Harry’s.’” 

Painstaking Pays 

This American incompetency, caused for the most 
part by the devastating idea of youth that it ‘‘can’t 
wait” for any desirable or needful thing, is in striking 
contrast with the methods of those who, ‘‘in the elder 
days,” no matter what their occupation, ‘‘ wrought 
with care,”’ thus rendering their creations models, and 
themselves patterns, for ages to come. 

‘‘During the nine years that I was his wife,” said 
the widow of the great painter Opie, ‘‘I never saw 
him satisfied with one of his productions; and often, 
very often, have I known him toenter my sitting-room, 
and, throwing himself in an agony of despondence 
on the sofa, exclaim, ‘I never, never shall be a painter 
as long as I live!’” It was this noble despair, which 
is never felt by vulgar artists, this pursuit of an ideal 
which, like the horizon, ever flew before him, that 
spurred Opie to higher and yet higher efforts, till he 
filled one of the highest niches in the artistic temple 
of his country. 

Dr. Wayland took two years to compose his famous 
sermon on foreign missions; but it is a masterpiece, 
worth a ton of ordinary sermons. 

Baizac, the great French novelist, sometimes worked 
a week on a single page. 

Demosthenes would not speak on any subject unless 
prepared; and for this many orators ridiculed him, 
and Pythias, in particular, told him that his argu- 
ments smelled of the lamp. Demosthenes retorted 
sharply upon him: ‘ Yes, indeed; but your lamp and 
mine, my friend, are not conscious to the same 
labors.” 

The Athenian architects of the Parthenon finished 
the upper side of the matchless frieze as perfectly as 
the lower side, because the goddess Minerva saw that 
side. An old sculptor said of his carvings, whose 
backs were to be out of all possible inspection, ‘‘ But 
the gods will see.” Every one of the five thousand 
statues in the cathedral of Milan is wrought as if 
God's eye were on the sculptor. 


+ 


The men who have left their mark on the world 
have been those who acted promptly and have taken 
time by the forelock ;—men who seized the moment 
and did not wait till to-morrow, but grasped the occa- 
sion when presented, and did their work promptly. 


t+ 
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Ommnipresence of Deity 
Mrs. J. C. Croiy 


OD of the granite and the rose, 
G Soul of the sparrow and the bee, 
The mighty tide of being flows, 
Through all Thy creatures, out from Thee. 
It leaps to life in grass and flowers; 
Through every grade of being runs, 
Till from creations radiant towers, 
Its glory streams in stars and suns. 
Oh, ye who sit and gaze on life, 
With folded hands and pensive will; 
Who only see, amid the strife, 
The dark supremacy of ill, 
Know that, like birds and bees and flowers, 
The life that moves you is divine; 
Nor time, nor space, nor mortal powers, 
Your God-like spirit can confine. 
God of the granite and the rose, 
Soul of the sparrow and the bee, 
The mighty tide of being flows, 
Through all Thy creatures, back to Thee. 
Thus round and round the circle runs, 
An endless sea without a shore, 
Till men and angels, stars and suns, 
Unite to praise Thee evermore. 


ao 
Use Good English 


T almost never happens,” remarked a friend, re- 
cently, speaking of an event of very infrequent 
occurrence. The expression jarred somewhat 
upon my ear, but I made no comment upon it, 

as I have heard it used of late by people of good edu- 
cation. ‘‘There are almost none here,” I read in a 
magazine a few days ago. These are but-average 
illustrations of a new use of ‘‘almost’’ which seems 
quite popular, but is not quite correct. The word is 
an adverb of quantity, degree, frequency, etc. In its 
numerical use, as in mathematical calculations, the 
mind assumes zero as a starting-point, and reckons 
upward by fractions to unity, by mixed numbers to 
two, three, four, etc., or by units as in ordinary count- 
ing. When we hear ‘‘almost” pronounced, we expect 
to hear it followed by some word expressing greater 
quantity, degree or frequency than that under con- 
sideration. With such anticipations, a good gram- 
marian hears, ‘‘ He has done almost nothing,” witha 
slight mental shock of surprise somewhat similar to 
that felt when he finds that he has miscalculated the 
number of steps in a flight of stairs he is ascending or 
descending. 

But, if the mind is prepared to reckon 1n a direction 
opposite to that usually taken, by the use of ‘re- 
duced,” ‘‘ dwindled," ‘‘diminished,” ‘‘ diluted,” 
‘* burned,” ‘‘worn,” or some other word showing what 
is to be expected, we may properly use ‘‘ almost” in 
‘*counting off,” orin measuring backward. ‘Reduced 
to almost nothing” is correct. ‘‘ Almost four’ means 
less than four. ‘‘ Reduced to almost four’’ means 
that more than four are still left. 

‘* Almost" is one of the few adverbs of degree which 
are very closely related to other words that seem, at 
first thought, to have no connection with them. 
Although our grammars do not compare it, we are ac- 
customed to write ‘‘ partly” or ‘‘ partially” as the posi- 
tive degree, ‘‘almost” or ‘‘nearly” as tlie comparative, 
and ‘‘quite,” ‘‘wholly,” ‘‘entirely,”’ or ‘‘altogether” as 
the superlative, in expressing the ideas represented 
by these words. Paul appreciated this relation when 
he said, ‘‘I1 would to God that not only thou, but also 
all that hear me this day, were both almost, and alto- 
gether such as I am, except these bonds.” 

Travelers often ridicule what they call ‘‘the pecu- 
liarities of American speech,” usually emphasizing the 
oddities of the Yankee dialect, or of that of the South 
or of the West. Such ridicule has no good excuse, as 
the peculiarities of our speech are rapidly disappear- 
ing. In no other country are books, magazines and 
newspapers so abundant or so universally read, the 
result being that our language and pronunciation are 
more uniform than those of any other nation. 

Lowell says that by far the greater part of the words 
and phrases often esteemed peculiar to New England, 
and local there, were brought from the mother coun- 
try. A person familiar with the dialect of the remote 
parts of Massachusetts will recognize, in ordinary 
discourse, many words now noted in English vocabu- 
laries as archaic, most of which were in common use 
about the time of the King James’ translation of the 
Bible. Shakespeare stands less in need of a glossary 
to most New Englanders than to many a native of the 
old country. 

He adds that it may well be questioned whether we 
could not establish a stronger title to the ownership 
of the English tongue than the mother-islanders 
themselves. Here, beyond all question, he says, 1s 
to be its great home and center. Not only isit already 
spoken here by greater numbers, but with a far higher 
popular average of correctness, than in Britain. The 
great writers of it, too, we might claim as ours, were 
ownership to be settled by the number of readers. 


- ina an inn th mob oh — 
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Great fortunes of a Decade 


Gome of the Phenomenal Business Successes of the 
Last Ten Years 


HENRY MANN 


the element of chance entered less 
into fortune-making than within the 
past ten years. ‘This is in large part 
due to the fact that the country is 
becoming more thickly settled, that 
there is less opportunity to ‘‘strike 
rich finds,” or to grow suddenly 
wealthy out of town ‘‘booms,” or 
from the various forms of specula- 
tion that attend the advance of pio- 
neers in new and undeveloped terri- 
tory. Hence the great fortunes of 
recent years have been won almost 
entirely in the normal course of busi- 
ness, and by the application of extraordinary energy, 
industry, and ability, to ordinary things. 

The rich men whose riches have mounted up into 
the millions during the past few years are mostly 
business men in the accepted sense of that term, and 
nearly ail of them began in a small way. 

Among the fortune-makers of the past ten years,no 
story is more picturesque than that of Joseph Rafael 
De La Mar. In some respects it rivals the tales of 
those early English adventurers who lived in the days 
of the great Queen Bess, and made the flag of Eng- 
land known and feared in the remotest seas. Mr. De 
La Mar was born in Holland. He has been a navi- 
gator and diver, has traded and_ battled with negroes 
in Africa, and delved for gold and silver in our great 
western country. He has sought fortune in the pri- 
meval forests of the Dark Continent, at the bottom of 
the sea, and in the bowels of the earth; but it should 
not be forgotten, in considering the causes of his 
eventual success, that he was thorough in everything, 
and had a valuable scientific training as well as a 
resolute will which no obstacles could overcome. He 
was not a mere derelict of chance when he went west 
into the mining business, but took with him a mas- 
terly knowledge, beth as an expert and assayer,and his 
success was the reward of this knowledge, carefully 
applied. There is nothing in the adventurous career 
of Mr. De La Mar to encourage or justify anyone in 
going at things haphazard. There is much to encour- 
age those who have been buffeted by the world in try- 
ing again, with proper equipment, mental and physi- 
cal, and with resolution undiminished, to achieve 
success. 

What One Poor Boy Did 

William Ziegler began as a poor boy. He did not 
hesitate to sell his products by going from door to 
door, and he sold to such effect that he was soon able 
to get a horse and wagon, and then to have others 
drive and sell for him. From the lowest round of the 
ladder, Mr. Ziegler worked his way up to large wealth 
as a manufacturer of baking powder; and, remem- 
bering his own early struggle, he has recently invest- 
ed a large share of his fortune in an effort to provide 
cheap homes for those who are struggling still. Mr. 
Ziegler came prominently before the public about five 
years ago, in a successful attempt, through William J. 
Gaynor, now a Justice of the Supreme Court, to protect 
the taxpayers of Brooklyn from a conspiracy to plun- 
der them. Of slight physique, and far from robust 
health, his rise in the world is well worth studying 
by those who start in life under similar disadvan- 
tages. 

Another notable instance of success is that of Abra- 
ham Abraham, of Abraham & Strauss. Mr. Abraham 
cannot be called an old man,—he is only about fifty- 
two. Born in New York, he began life as an appren- 
tice in Newark, and, later on, started a little shop in 
Brooklyn, where his firm now employs 2,000 persons. 
Mr. Abraham's rapid success has been due, in a large 
degree, to following the fundamental principles of all 
successful business,—fair dealing, small profits, and 
a quick eye for changes in popular taste. ‘I think, 
however,” said a close friend of the great dry-goods 
man, ‘‘that foresight of the growth and greatness of 
Brooklyn has had more to do with building up Mr. 
Abraham's fortune than anything else. The trouble 
with most of the old-time shopkeepers on the Brook- 
lyn side of the East River was that they were content 
to play second fiddle to New York. Mr. Abraham saw 
that Brooklyn was itself a metropolitan city, with a 
ay tes having all the wants of a metropolis, and 

e determined to cater to those wants. Consequently, 
he has built up a business at least equal to that of 
ae of the great New York establishments.” 

he success of Mr. Abraham in his special field 
naturally brings up the question of the department 
stores, in which many great fortunes are invested, 
and in which they have been largely accumulated. 
The system is not of American origin, having come to 
us from London and Paris, where it long ago assumed 
massive proportions. Whatever its effect upon smaller 
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stores, it is certainly of the greatest possible conve- 
nience to the consumer, who is enabled to make all of 
his or her purchases under one roof, and without 
making more than one excursion from home. It also 
undoubtedly tends to reduce prices, and to secure for 
the comparatively poor or moderately well-off, articles 
of luxury and of comfort formerly reserved for the 
rich. The department store has come to stay. 


He Found a New Way to Wealth 

Far different from the story of Abraham Abraham, 
is that of Amzi Lorenzo Barber, whose name is so 
closely associated with asphalt pavement in all parts 
of the United States. Ten years ago, Mr. Barber was 
almost unknown, and it will surprise many who only 
think of him in connection with pavements, and _ boil- 
ing pitch, and Italians busily engaged in spreading 
black plaster over the streets, to be told that Mr. Bar- 
ber began life as one of those ‘literary fellows,” of 
whom Simon Cameron once so derisively spoke. A 
graduate of Oberlin College, Mr. Barber became Pro- 
fessor of Natural Philosophy in Harvard College, and 
seemed likely to spend his life in the prosaic and well- 
beaten track of a college educator. Mr. Barber did 
not confine himself, however, within the narrow limits 
of his subject. He studied nature in the light of mod- 
ern needs and requirements, and he became convinced 
that there was nothing in natural philosophy which 
could be made so valuable to him as the lake of natu- 
ral pitch in the island of Trinidad. With the codpera- 
tion of friends, he secured from the British govern- 
ment a monopoly of Trinidad pitch for forty-two 
years, obtained contracts everywhere for laying as- 
phalt pavements, and became prosperous and wealthy 
by giving us noiseless streets. Meantime, someone 
else is teaching natural philosophy in Harvard Uni- 
versity. 

He Saw Wealth in Typewriters 

Another college professor who saw his way to for- 
tune, without, however, having to go to a lake of 
brimstone for it, is Henry Harper Benedict, formerly 
professor of Latin in Fairfield Seminary. Mr. Bene- 
dict kept his eyes open while declining Latin verbs, 
and did not go to sleep when the boys recited :— 

Ty'tere, tu patublae recubans sub tegmine jagi 
Silvestrem tenui musam meditaris avena. 

His ears were open also; and, when the click of the 
typewriter began to be heard faintly in the land, the 
professor of Latin cried to himself ‘‘ Eureka!” He 
saw at once the possibilities of the invention, and, 
casting Aeneas to Charybdis, and sending Ovid 
into permanent exile, he grasped the new situation 
and proved himself its master. As a manufacturer 
of the Remington typewriter, Mr. Benedict has won 
both fame and wealth, and has aright to be numbered 
among the successful men of the day. His career, 
like that of Mr. Barber, illustrates that educational 
pursuits do not unfit men for business achievements. 

Passing again to a career of adventure and success, 
we come upon Stephen B. Elkins, adventurer, pros- 
pector, investor in lands and railroads, and United 
States Senator. In seeking for the key to Mr. Elkins’s 
good fortune, the eye ranges over the map until it 
rests on New Mexico. Mr. Elkins was among the 
pioneers of that later southwest, which, to most of us, 
is yet virtually a land unknown, and, to many other- 
wise well-informed, people, is as strange as Central 
America. Mr. Elkins passed over the beaten paths 
of California and Colorado and Nevada, and sought 
wealth in that arid land where the Spaniards, hun- 
dreds of years before, had sought the ancient king- 
dom of Cibola. His judgment was sound, his mental 
and physical equipment adequate, —and he succeeded. 
His mines yielded wealth, with which he bought 
lands, and the railroads found him ready for the new 
opportunities which came with the iron horse. With 
wealth acquired in the Southwest, Mr. Elkins turned 
his face toward the East, and invested in West Vir- 
ginia coal mines. West Virginia was almost as new 
a country as New Mexico. Americans were just be- 
ginning to find out the rich treasures veiled by its 
rugged hills, and Mr. Elkins was among the first to 
profit by the discoveries. Hence his wealth has 
grown vastly within the past ten years, not because 
he was an adventurer, not because he was a pros- 
pector, but because he knew where to adventure and 
where to prospect. 


From Street-Paving to Electric Cars 

It is interesting to note how many men who have 
become very wealthy within the past ten years are 
just about fifty-five years of age. Anthony N. Brady, 
of Albany, N. Y., is oneof them. Mr. Brady owes 
his good fortune to electricity as a motive power for 
street cars. He laid the foundation of his wealth in 
street-paving, and was already well-to-do when he 
perceived the great changes certain to come about in 
passenger transportation in our cities. Mr. Brady is 
a practical man, and he does not leave anything to 
others that he can do himself. Having ascertained 
to his own satisfaction that electricity can be used 
to move street cars with safety and speed, he did not 
hesitate to invest his money in electric enterprises, 
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and to-day he is one of the magnates of the system’ 
besides also being interested in cable roads. How 
rich he is, nobody knows but himself, for he is far 
from being communicative about his business, but his 
can safely be put down as among the fortunes which 
have become great during the past ten years. 

Nothing Seemed to Discourage Hiin 

It would be out of the question to speak of great 
fortunes recently acquired without mentioning Charles 
T. Yerkes. The career of Mr. Yerkes is not one to be 
admired, or, in all respects, imitated, but the man must 
possess extraordinary qualities who, after an experi- 
ence which would crush and ruin most men, has 
mounted up to great wealth and conspicuous position 
in the world of finance and general business. Mr. 
Yerkes came from good Quaker stock in Philadelphia, 
and even as a child he gave signs of the genius which 
has surmounted every obstacle and placed him among 
the millionaires. One day, it is said, he saw, at an 
auction store, several boxes of the kind of soap which 
his parents were accustomed to buy from the grocer 
for family use. He hastened tothe grocery store, and 
asked the man behind the counter the price of the 
soap. The grocer, who did not understand the drift 
of the question, said that he would sell the soap at 
the lowest for twelve cents a pound, and, on being 
further pressed for a lower figure, remarked, in a 
bantering tone, that he would take all that young 
Yerkes could bring to his shop at nine cents a pound. 
Yerkes hurried back to the auction, and bid for and 
got the soap at six cents a pound. The grocer, 
although surprised at the unexpected turn, kept his 
word, and Yerkes made his first money in trade. 

Mr. Yerkes afterwards became a leading broker in 
Philadelphia. Unforeseen difficulties brought him 
down, and, while approaching middle age, he had 
to start again in life, heavily handicapped. He has 
succeeded wonderfully, all within the lines of legiti- 
mate enterprise, and he is now one of the leading 
millionaires of the Middle West. In his case, mis- 
fortune, instead of driving him to despair, incited him 
to more earnest endeavor. The career of Charles T. 
Yerkes may well be studied with profit by those who 
have met with seemingly crushing disaster. 

The great fortunes of the past ten years have prob- 
ably in but few instances, if any, been founded within 
that period. The beginnings were made before, 
usually in comparative youth, but middle age has 
witnessed the fruition of grand success. In no in- 
stance have they been the result, even remotely, of 
chance. Aladdin’s cave exists only in the Arabian 
Nights. In several instances, the opportunities for 
building up vast wealth have been found in the more 
recent developments of science and invention, dis- 
cerned by the so-called fortune-seekers when others 
were blind to their value and their scope. That simi- 
lar opportunities are still being offered, and will con- 
tinue to be offered, is as certain as that the great 
discoveries of the nineteenth century have but opened 
the portals of progress. 


“Push” and “pull” 
Two Sign-boards that Indicate the Path to Success 
or failure 
JANE GREENWOOD 


OU can see them, any day, on the swinging 
doors of public buildings,—Push and Pull,— 
these two words. They are there to advise you 
at the thresholds of banks, commercial houses, 

hotels, and what not; but few ever pause to learn the 
lesson they convey. Did you ever stop to think about 
it,— that whatever is attained by man, or woman 
either, in this world, comes through one of these 
sources, and the true, lasting benefits, come through 
the quality called ‘* push ?” 

The most substantial men in our country, to-day, are 
the self-made men, from whose lives the word ‘ pull”’ 
has been entirely left out. Let us consider the case 
of a young man who has just left school or college. 
He stands around, waiting for his father or some one else 
to get him a position ; and, when it is found, if not just to 
his liking, he will stand waiting for another. Or he 
wants a government position, with a large salary and 
no previous experience, but he must have ‘pull.” 
And, when the government is next changed, where is 
he ?—out of a position, and with no experience worth 
anything. Then he must begin hunting around for 
more ** pull.” 

Oh, if boys, and even men, could only understand 
that there is room in any business for a smart, ener- 
getic, honest man, with the interest of his employer at 
heart, and not merely bent on drawing his salary, 
with putting in as little time and thought as possible! 
es 5 he must be willing to begin at the bottom and 
work up. He must have ‘‘ push” in making his pres- 
ence felt by faithfulness. And, when he sees those 
two signs, on doors swinging side by side, the one 
marked ‘‘Push” and the other marked ‘‘Pull,” he will 
gather himself together with a mighty effort, passin 
by the easier way,and push, The entrance thus gained, 
the remainder is easy, and his motto will not let him 
pause until he has mounted to the pinnacle. 
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number answered, ‘“‘Extravagance.” Other re- 

















Successful Men and Cducation 


O A. SMITH 


‘Get thy spindk ready, and God will send thee flax.” 


link there has been a day 
twenty years that I have not 
the need of more education,” 
es a lawyer of considerable 
fluence. ‘‘ By personal and 
work, I have acquired 
ething additional to the 
ling of early years, but I 
far from contented with my 
outfit in this regard \nother man, a banker, who is 
among the most men of Michigan, says: ‘‘I 
worked in the summer to earn money, and worked in 
the winter for y board, and studied. I went to 
school only one ifter I was fifteen years of age, 
but 1 was always ng books and men and things. 
If I had received a college education, I could have 
gone to Congr ld have succeeded in many 
ways where | have 


The Reasons Assigned 

There is much discussion to-day upon the question 
whether a college ¢ ation is ahelpor a hindrance to 
business success. I asked substantially that question 
of one hundred a1 evel-headed, representative 
men. Twenty-six answered that a college education 
is a hindrance to ess success. Among the reasons 
assigned are the fo ving 

“It takes so1 ut of a man’s life.” 

‘*Four years of ege life is so much taken away 
from ordinary 

“It makes a 
or hard work 


‘‘It makes a 


experience.” 
ned to perform manual labor, 


ing to begin at the bottom of 
the ladder 

‘It leads t hoose professional life who are 
not fitted for it 


Eighty-thre nts answered decidedly 


that it is nota Yet, many of the men who 
answered favora i college education, said:—‘‘I 
would not ad wy to go to college.” No 
better words ha n written upon this subject 


than those of M \ f Rug ‘| would rather 






send a in’s Land, where he must 
work for hi to send him to Oxford, to live 

luxury, wit desire in his mind to avail 
himself of 


How [luch Education is Necessary ? 


I asked t stion: ‘‘How much education 
ought one to eed best?" Here are some 
of the answe 

“One sh speller, write a fair hand, 


and have a gor of arithmetic.” 


“A comn ition is, in my. opinion suf- 
ficient 

‘‘All he ca good books up to the age of 
eighteen. A an get by practical experience, ever 
after 

‘Through the hig hool is sufficient fora business 
man. 

“A thoroug school education will enable 
a man to do the business of life as well as a 
college cours¢ 

‘‘I would as soon take the chance of a young man’s 
successful who has graduated from 
our high-schor vho has a college education. 
I think the 1 avor of the former, in ordinary 
business. 

“A man n in making money as well or 
better with on-school education. If he 
is a man of bi ew, and wants to succeed in 
reaching th ible development, and pro- 
mote that of ice, his education cannot be too 
extensive 

‘*What ele t I asked my correspondents, 


‘‘would you « requisite for success?” In 
answer to t I have a catalogue of sixty 
virtues, rang Confidence in one’s ability,” to 
‘‘Trust in an over-ruling Providence,” with ‘‘ Hard 
work” and ‘‘ Good habits” thrown 1n between. 

What are the “ost Common Faults of Young Men? 


‘‘What do you regard as the most common faults of 
our young men to-day?” I asked. The largest 


plies are :— 

‘‘Failure to keep one’s credit a little better 
than one’s clothes.’ 

‘*Too many young men, like Josh Billings, are 
determined to live within their incomes, even if 
they have to borrow the money to do it.” 

‘‘Disinclination to hard work.” Very many 
dwelt at length upon this fault, which, they af- 
firm, characterizes alarge class of our young men. 

‘‘A failure to appreciate the true dignity of labor.” 
‘‘Unwillingness to commence at the foot of the lad- 
der and work up.” 

‘Satisfied to sit still in well-dressed idleness.” 

‘Waiting for an easy job.” 

‘‘Preference for a white-shirt job.” 

The next largest number of answers referred to 
moral defects,—tobacco, drink, social excesses, bad 
company, gambling, dishonesty. These faults are de- 
scribed as follows :— 

‘Failure to take life seriously.” 

‘Too little regard for things sacred.” 

“Decay of faith.” 

‘Disbelief in the power of virtue and goodness.” 

‘‘Disregard of moral] restraint.” 

‘‘Not strict enough to live up to what they know to 
be right.” 

As to the causes of failure, the largest number 
answered ‘‘Extravagance;” the next largest number, 
“Strong drink.” 


Their Boyhood 

I recently addressed a letter to some of the repre- 
sentative men in twenty-five cities,—lawyers, judges, 
bankers, and teachers,—asking them of their own 
boyhood, and the means and principles employed by 
them in the attainment of what the world regards as 
success, and whether they were born in a city, vil- 
lage, or the country. Sixty replied that they were 
born in the country; forty, in small villages, and ten 
in cities. 

Seventy of them spent their boyhood, wholly or in 
part, upon farms. 

I asked whether, as boys, they were accustomed to 
engage in manual labor. Of the whole number seven 
replied that they were not accustomed to perform any 
kind of manual labor. Eight said that they did only 
light work around the house, such as sawing and 
splitting wood, or caring for animals. Twenty-five, 
from an early age, engaged in work of various kinds, 
in order to support themselves. 

Two boys, who worked on farms until manhood, 
became college presidents, and a third became Gover- 
nor of Michigan. ‘‘ Yes, sir,’ wrote one man, ‘‘from 
the time I was nine years of age, I was compelled to 
do the meanest kind of labor.”’ 


The Author’s Purpose 

It was my purpose in asking for these answers, to 
help young men of today to become the successful, 
influential and honorable men of tomorrow. Who 
the men of tomorrow will be, we cannot say. They 
may be living in miners’ ranches, under the slope of 
the Sierra Nevadas; in dug-outs amid the luxuriant 
corn-fields of Kansas; working in lumber camps in 
the pine forests of Northern Michigan; or selling 
newspapers or blacking shoes on the streets of our 
great cities. But, wherever they may take their start, 
they must come with the same qualities of manhood, 
the same principles of business life, the same will to 
succeed, the same determination and industry, which 
have marked the successful men of today. Other 
markets may change, but the demand for men of the 
stamp of Abraham Lincoln, Thomas Edison and John 
Wanamaker, is constant. Fortune's favorite is the 
boy who wills to work, and wills to succeed. From 
the days of Abraham and Moses, down to the days of 
Garfield and Grant and Stanley and Nansen, Fortune 
has selected the men who were fitted and ready. 
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WHAT A SMALL VICE COSTS 

How can you afford all these books?” asked a young 
man, calling upon a friend; ‘‘I can't seem to find spare 
change for even the leading magazines.” 

‘*O, that library is only my ‘one cigar a day,’” was the 
reply. 

‘* What do you mean,” inquired the visitor. ‘ 

**Mean? Just this: when you advised me to indulge in 
an occasional cigar, several years ago, I had been reading 
about a young fellow who bought books with money that 
others would have burned in cigars, and I thought I would 
try to do the same. You may remember that I said I 
should allow myself one cigar a day?” 

** Yes, I recall the conversation, but don’t quite see the 
connection.” 

‘* Well, I never smoked, but I put by the price of a five- 
cent cigar every day; and, as the money accumulated, I 
bought books,—the very books you see.” ' 

‘*You don’t mean to say that your books cost no more 
than that! Why, there are dollars’ worth of them.” 

‘* Yes, I know there are. I had six years more of my 
pas yen to serve when you advised me ‘to be a 
man.’ I put by the money, which, at five cents a day, 


amounted to $18.25 a year, or $109.50 in six years. I keep 
those books by themselves, as a result of my apprentice- 
ship cigar-money ; and, if you’d done as I did, you would 
by this time have saved many, many more dollars than I 
have, and would have been better off in health and self- 
respect besides.” 
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Start a Library °° 
“. Of Your Own 


Take fast hold of instruction; let her not go; keep her, for she is 
thy life. —SoLOMON, 


Books are a guide in youth and an entertainment for age. They 
support us under solitude, and keep us from being a burden to our- 
selves.—J EREMY COLLIER. 

ERHAPS nothing else has such power 
to lift the poor out of his poverty, 
the wretched out of his misery, to 
make the burden-bearer forget his 
burden, the sick his suffering, the 
sorrowing his grief, the down-trodden 
his degradation, as books. They are 
friends to the lonely, companions to 
the deserted, joy to the joyless, hope 
to the hopeless, good cheer to the 
disheartened, a helper to the help- 

less. They bring light into darkness and sunshine 

into shadow. 

How many a wretched one, poor and forsaken per- 
haps by the world, has found solace in his poverty 
and a refuge from his want and woe, a pleasant sub- 
stitute for his gloomy thoughts, as he has delved like 
a prince in some great book. 

Surround yourself with good books. There is some- 
thing in the very atmosphere of books which is help- 
ful and inspiring. One seems to absorb culture from 
the presence of books and contact with them. The 
mind changes; our ideals enlarge, when we are sur- 
rounded by good books. One can learn to love books, 
too, by constantly being in the presence of them, and 
getting acquainted with them. 


The Most Efficient Mental Wealth 


Start a library, no matter how small it may be at 
first. Make a beginning. Cover each volume; get a 
small book-case if possible, and add to your books as 
rapidly as possible. They will promote your mental 
health. 

To rummage around among books, reading a few 
pages here and a few pages there, without thought or 
aim, is worse than wasting time, worse than igno- 
rance which comes from reading nothing, for we are 
forming desultory habits, which are fatal to continuity 
of thought. We should lay out a definite line of read- 
ing, and try to master some department of learning,— 
be master in some particular line. Learning is not 
necessarily knowledge, any more than knowledge is 
wisdom. Wisdom is knowledge which has become a 
part of one’s being; it is the result of close, systematic 
thinking, taken into the tissue of the mind itself, as 
the iron particles in the blood are taken up and become 
incorporated in its very life. 

As arule, the books which will do you most good 
are those which make you work hardest while read- 
ing, which stimulate the brain, and inspire you to 
nobler purpose. Passive reading is even worse, if pos- 
sible, than desultory reading; the mind remains inac- 
tive, in a sort of indolent reverie; thus it is weakened, 
and in time it is rendered incapable of that reach and 
grasp which enables it to master principles, and that 
power which enables it to analyze and synthetize. 
Passive reading takes the spring and snap out of the 
mind, until the brain becomes languid, lazy, and dis- 
inclined to grapple with great principles and hard 
problems. 

You should bring your mind to the reading of a 
book, or the study of any subject, as you take an axe 
to the grindstone; not for what you get from the 
stone, but for the sharpening of the axe. 


Books as Dynamos 


A great help in obtaining the knowledge which 
sinks in, springs up, and bears efficient fruit, comes 
from owning good books. Probably much of the 
wisdom which most people possess came from things 
which they read and re-read many times in their 
school-books. The sense of hurry engendered by the 
knowledge that a book must be returned to the pub- 
lic library at a certain time is extremely detrimental. 
if not fatal, to that absorption of its meaning from 
which alone can come power or restful pleasure. 
Therefore, have a library of your own. It does not 
need to be a large library. Nearly all America’s 
greatest men and women read but few books when 
young, but these few they read so exhaustively, and 
digested so thoroughly, that their spirit, purpose, and 
principles became a part of the readers’ very souls, the 
dynamos which moved their lives to great ends. 

To those who are debarred from the privileges of 
public libraries it is doubly necessary to have libraries 
of their own, for in missing books they miss more 
than from the deprivation of all else save the actual 
necessaries of life. 
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True Success . 
.. Brings Bappiness 
Ghatever Entails Human Suffering, 
Col. Ingersoll Says, is False Success 


OME people,” remarks Col. Inger- 
soll, in one of his lectures, *‘* tell 
me your doctrines about loving 
wives and all that are splendid 
for the rich, but won't do for the 

poor. I tell you there is more love in 
the homes of the poor than in the palaces 
of the rich. The meanest hut, with love 
in it, is a palace fit for the gods, anda 
palace without love in it is a den only fit 
for wild beasts. You cannot ,be so poor 
that you cannot help somebody. Good 
nature is the cheapest commodity in the 
world; and love is the only thing that 
will pay ten per cent. to both borrower 
and lender. It is not necessary to be 
rich or great, or to be powerful, to be 
happy. The happy man is the success- 
ful man. Happiness is the legal tender 
of the soul. Joy is wealth. 

“A litle while ago I stood by the 
grave of the old Napoleon,—a magnifi- 
cent tomb of gilt and gold, fit almost for 
a dead deity,—and gazed upon the sar- 
cophagus of black Egyptian marble, 
where rest at last the ashes of that rest- 
less man. I leaned over the balustrade 
and thought about the career of the 
greatest soldier of the modern world. 
I saw him walking on the banks of the 
Seine, contemplating suicide. I saw him 
at Toulon. I saw him putting down the 
mob in the streets of Paris. I saw him 
at the head of the army in Italy. I saw 
him crossing the bridge of Lodi with the 
tricolor in his hand,—I saw him in Egypt 
in the shadow of the pyramids,—I saw 
him conquer the Alps, and mingle the 
eagles of France with the eagles of the 
crags. I saw him at Marengo,—at Ulm 
and Austerlitz. I saw him in Russia, 
where the infantry of snow and the cav- 
alry of wild beasts scattered his legions 
like winter's withered leaves. I saw 
him at Leipzig, in defeat and disaster, 
driven by a million bayonets back upon 
Paris, clutched like a wild beast, ban- 
ished to Elba. I saw him escape and 
take an empire by force of his genius. 
I saw him on the frightful field of Water- 
loo, where chance and fate combined to 
wreck the fortune of their former king; 
and I saw him at St. Helena, with his 
hands crossed behind him, gazing out 
upon the sad and solemn sea. 

‘*T thought of the orphans and widows 
he had made, of the tears that had been 
shed for his glory, and of the only wo- 
man who had ever loved him,—pushed 
from his heart by the cold hand of am- 
bition,—and I said I would rather have 
been a French peasant and worn wooden 
shoes; I would rather have lived ina 
hut with a vine growing over the door, 
and the grapes growing purple in the 
kisses of the autumn sun. I would 
rather have been that poor peasant, with 
my loving wife by my side, knitting as 
the day died out of the sky,—with my 
children upon my knees, and their arms 
about me,—I would rather have been 
that man, than to have been the imperial 
personation of force and murder.” 

¥ 
OUR NATION'S PROGRESS 

Mathew Arnold, after returning to 
England from his lecture tour in the 
United States, said: ‘‘America holds 
the future.” Hon. Joseph Hatton, an- 
other intelligent Englishman, declared 
that ‘‘ten years in the history of Amer- 
ica is half a century of European pro- 
gress.” And yet this marvelous republic 
started on its national career with a 
population of only three millions; six 
hundred thousand of whom were slaves, 
even then a menace and a source of dan- 
ger. It numbers seventy million people 
to-day. It began bankrupt in all save 
hope and energy; its towns and villages 
were in ashes; the flower of its young 
men had been slain in battle, or were 
maimed and crippled for life. It had 
neither an army nor a navy; it lacked 
commerce, and manufactures; there was 
not a market in the world open to it; it 
had nothing to sell, and neither money 
nor credit with which to buy. It had 
not a friend or well-wisher among the 
nations of the earth, with the sole excep- 
tion of France, the home of Lafayette. 
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“CAME MERRY LOADS IN JINGLING SLEIGHS”’ 


winter’s eve was cold and still, 
The snow lay deep on field and hill ; 
And when the moon began to rise, 
A silver circle in the skies, 
It shed an almost noontime glow 
Upon the fields of pearl below. 
Then down the well trod country ways 
Came merry loads in jingling sleighs, 
And happier groups no night could see 
Than met to hold the “Spelling Bee.” 
* * * 
The old red schoolhouse on the hill 
Was thronged with scholars to its fill ; 
A plain, square structure, weather-worn, 
Whose sides the storms of years had borne ; 
With one large room, which else was bare, 
Save the rude desks and master’s chair. 





“ THE OLD RED SCHOOLHOUSE ” 


From plastered walls long candles shone, 
Each hung within a metal “ scone ;” 
The rusty iron stove below 
Was sending out a ruddy glow, 
And merry groups were they that stood 
Before its fire of beechen wood ; 
Tall, manly boys, as one could see, 
And maidens fair, as fair could be. 

* * * 
When all had met, the teacher came, 
Of face sedate and stalwart frame; 
A college student he, in days 
When “college bred” meant envied praise ; 
And he his course was working through 
By teaching others what he knew. 

* * * 
His ferule rapped, then silence fell, 
And all stood up in line to spell. 
Each brown haired youth and maiden fair 
Stood side by side in chosen pair ; 
But all stood up, the gold and brown, 

To be “spelled down.” 

* * on 
In front, the teacher took his stand, 
With “ Webster’s Spelling-Book ” in hand; 
From this he verbal weapons drew, 
Perhaps the very first to fall 
Would be a youth, erect and tall ; 
Perchance the next his fate to share 
Would be a maid with golden hair; 
And as they, blushing, met their doom, 
Sly smiles ran rippling round the room. 


Yet some who smiled soon had to frown, 
For the next volley swept them down, 
And soon the smiling ranks were rent 
Before the wordy bombardment, 
As page by page the teacher flung 
The bookish missiles from his tongue. 
Some, skilled in letters, held their ground 
Till words of learned length were found; 
Before these, one by one, they yield, 
The doughtiest champions of the field, 
And, strive and struggle as they may, 
The stubborn line sinks fast away. 
* * * 
Then, while the candles, burning low, 
Shed from the walls a fading glow, 
To embers sinks the dying fire, 
And the long evening’s hours expire ; 
There, with the comrades who have passed, 
The sole survivor sinks at last ; 
Some fatal bolt of verb or noun 
Has borne the stoutest champion down. 
* * * 


The smiling teacher shuts the page, 
No further contest can he wage, 
No more the lettered weapons wield, 
When the last foeman quits the field. 
Pst out the lights, the fire is dead; 
Let parting good-nights now be said, 
When tall and fair, gold haired and brown, 
Are all “spelled down.” 
+ * os 


Thus, in Life’s school, in youth we meet, 

When hope is young and love is sweet, 

And none within the joyous class 

Deems hope or love will ever pass. 

But Fate, within its book concealed, 

Has tasks to which we all must yield; 

The strong, the ardent, brave and fair, 

Must find the fatal sentence there, 

Fall, with the struggle scarce begun, 

Or battle ’till the day is done, 

Tread quiet paths, or win renown, 
Till they’re “spelled down.” 





“WHEN HOPE IS YOUNG AND LOVE IS SWEET” 


Then shall the teacher gently close 

‘The book from which all tasks are read, 

The lights put out, dismiss the school, 

The last farewells of earth be said, 

When silver locks, with gold and brown, 
Are all “spelled down.” 


from Beggar to 2 
s Bank President 


A Glaif ho Struggled Up from 
Penury to Glealth and Pappiness 


HE story of Michael John Dowling 
is an example of what may be 
won by pluck, as compared with 
natural advantages. When John 
was but a small boy, he and his 

father were without ‘visible means of 
support,” and their property consisted of 


the boy's pony and an old sleigh. One 
winter, they found themselves in the 
country near Granite Falls, Minn. As 


they drove along in a terrible blizzard, 
the boy's hat blew off, and, when he left 
the sleigh to recover it, the inhuman 
father drove on without him. John soon 
lost his way, and brought up at a straw- 
stack, totally exhausted. He could not 
burrow into the stack, so he lay down on 
the sheltered side. Strange to say, he 
awoke in the morning, after the storm 
had abated, and found that he was near 
afarmhouse. He could not walk, but 
managed to drag himself to shelter. 
The good people took the waif in, and it 
was found necessary to amputate both 
legs, all his fingers, and one thumb. 

John was able to stand all this with 
great fortitude, says a correspondent in 
the Fargo ‘‘Forum and Republican,” 
but his heart was well nigh broken when 
he learned that his pony had been sold 
to pay the expense. The county cared 
for him until he was entirely well, then 
he was sent to school. After his common 
school education was finished, some of 
the commissioners thought they had 
done sufficient for him, but one of the 
commissioners, Mr. Cooley, now a resi- 
dent of Minneapolis, thought it heartless 
to throw him out into a cold world in his 
condition, and insisted on further educa- 
tion, that he*might be the better able to 
support himself. His arguments pre- 
vailed, and John was sent to Carleton 
College. Without following him through 
all the steps of his career, we will say 
that, after several years of teaching, he 
became editor of the Renville ‘‘Star- 
Farmer.” He took an active part in 
politics, and occupied offices in the legis- 
lature of the state. He kept up his 
newspaper work until less than a year 
ago, when he sold out and accepted the 
presidency of the Renville State Bank, 
Renville, Minn. His residence is Gran- 
ite Falls, a few miles from Renville, and 
he is postmaster at his home. 

His courtship and marriage were very 
romantic. He and his private secretary 
were courting two Granite Falls sisters. 
When the editorial excursion was taken 
to Atlanta, Dowling was present. His 
inamorata did not go, but her sister, the 
sweetheart of his secretary, went with a 
relative. When in Atlanta, the relative 
went on a side excursion, leaving the 
young lady without sufficient funds. 
Being so well acquainted with Mr. Dowl- 
ing, she did not hesitate to ask him for a 
loan. He asked her what security she 
would give, and she said, ‘‘myself.” In 
a few days, upon their meeting, Mr. Dow- 
ling said, ‘‘Well, I am ready to foreclose.” 
The lady said, ‘‘ All right.” They im- 
mediately secured the proper official, and 
went before the editorial convention, 
and were united in the bonds of holy 
matrimony. 

> 


TANNER TURNED 
PHILANTHROPIST 

‘*Mr. Dowse,—to whose ‘ Dowse Lec- 
tures’ the Cambridge people throng 
every winter,—amassed a fortune by tan- 
ning and currying, and bequeathed it 
and its literary products to the public in 
Boston and Cambridge; and we venture 
to say that, hereafter, the tanning busi- 
ness will be easier and more encouraging 
to every lad who is bound apprentice to 
the nasty trade. Once let aman convert 
his business into an instrument of honor, 
benevolence and patriotism, and from 
that moment it is transfigured, and men 
judge its dignity and merit, not by what 
it externally is, but by what it has done 
and can do. It is better to stick to your 
business, and by patient industry and 
honorable enterprise crown it with honor, 
than to run away from it and seek pros- 
perity ready-made to your hand. It is 
not what a man finds that does him 
the greatest good, but what he does.” 
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Java and the Straits Settlements 
: The Garden of th Gast" 
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watching others at work, but they them- 
selves rest, or at most go a-fishing, or 
sit by the canoe-loads of coral and 
sponges, balloon-fish and strange sea 
treasures that are sold at the wharf. In 
any other zone, they would disappear 
before their political and industrial con- 
querors, but here the bounty of Nature 
is so great that fish and fruit support 
them without the expenditure of any 
greater labor than their purely animal 
instincts will certainly prompt them to 
perform. 


Effect of Climate and Heredity 

The enervating climate is more or less 
responsible for their indolence, but it re- 
quired thousands of years of tropical 
weather, aided by parental example and 
instruction, to make them such adepts in 
laziness. The same climate affects the 
foreign residents, but it does not take 
away their industry. The stimulus of a 


eler, breakfasting by candle-light and 
leaving his hotel in darkness, there is all 
the beauty of the gray-and-rose dawn, 
and the pale-yellow rays of the early 
sun to be seen from the wet deck when 
his ship lets go from the wharf and sails 
out over a sea of gold. The Dutch mail 
steamers to and from Batavia connect 
with the English mail steamers at Singa- 
oer: a French line connects with the 
Messagerie’s ships running between 
Marseilles and Japan; an Australian line 
of steamers gives regular communica- 
tion; and independent steamers, offering 
as much comfort, leave almost daily for 
Batavia, a voyage of two days and two 
nights. ‘The deck is furnished with the 
long chairs and hammocks of tropical 
life, but more tropical yet are the bunches 
of bananas hanging from the awning- 
rail, that all may pick and eat at will; 
for this is the region of plenty, where 
selected bananas cost one Mexican cent 
per dozen, and a whole bunch but five 
cents, and where actual living is far too 
cheap and simple to be called a science. 
**Mystery and Unreality ”’ 

While the sun rides high in the cloud- 
less white zenith above one’s ship, the 
whole world seems aswoon. Hills and 
islands swim and waver in the heat and 
mists, and the glare and silence are ter- 
rible and oppressive. One cannot shake 
off the sensation of mystery and unreal- 
ity, of sailing into some unknown, eerie, 
other world. Every voice is subdued, 
the beat of the engines is scarcely felt 
in that glassy calm, and the stillness of 





COURT DANCERS OF JAVA, PERFORMING BEFORE ROYALTY 


northern climate and a barren or a 
crowded soil, the teachings of their an- 
cestors for ages, and the anticipation of 
more or less need in their old age, to- 
gether with higher ideals and larger 
wants, keep them stirring. These 
things, which we call racial character- 
istics, desirable or otherwise, are the 
accumulated habits of ages, the funded 
heredity of dead and buried centuries. 
But stern necessity will dynamite even a 
Malay out of his indolence, ambition 
will put him in motion, education will 
give him other ideals. 

Not less striking is the contrast be- 
tween the plants indigenous to the 
Straits Settlements and those introduced 
by Europeans. The Botanical Garden, 
although so recently established, prom- 
ises to become famous; and one arriving 
from the farther East meets there, for 
the first time, the beautiful red-stemmed 
Banka palm, and the symmetrical trav- 
eler’s palm of Madagascar, the latter all 
conventionalized ready for sculptors’ use. 
Scores of other splendid palms, giant 
creepers, gorgeous blossoms and fan- 
tastic orchids, known to us only by puny 
examples in great conservatories at 
home,equally delight one,—all the wealth 
of jungle and swamp growing beside the 
smooth, hard roads of an English park, 
over which one may drive for hours in 
the suburbs of Singapore. 


A Broad Highway of Commerce 

Here, only two degrees north of the 
equator, the sun pursues a monotony of 
rising and setting that ranges only from 
six minutes before to six minutes after 
six o'clock, the year round. 


‘To the trav- 


the ship gives a strange sensation, as of 
a magic spell. It is not so very hot,- 
only eighty-six degrees,—but the least 
exertion, to cross the deck, to lift a book, 
to pull a banana, leaves one limp and 
exhausted, with cheeks burning and the 
breath coming faster, that insidious, de- 
ceptive heat of the tropics declaring 
itself,—that steaming, wilting quality in 
the sun of Asia that so soon makes jelly 
of the white man’s brain, and that in no 
way compares with the scorching, dry 
ninety-six degrees in the shade of a 
North-American, hot-wave summer day. 
The open Java Sea is usually as still 
and glassy as the straits, and through- 
out the breathless, cloudless afternoon 
the ship’s engines still beat almost in- 
audibly as you move southward through 
an enchanted silence, crossing the line, 
the beginning and end of all latitude, at 
five o'clock. 
A Gorgeous Sky and Sea and Shore 
After the gold, rose, gray and purple 
sunset has shown such a sky of splen- 
dor and sea of glory as are but dreamed 
of above the equator, banks of dark va- 
por define themselves in the south. A 
thin young moon hangs among the huge 
yellow stars, that glow steadily, with no 
cold twinkling, in that intense sky; but 
sometimes, before the Southern Cross 
can rise, dense clouds roll up, flashes, 
chains, and forks of angry lightning 
make a double spectacular play against 
the inky-black sky and the mirror-black 
sea; one or two large drops of rain will 
strike the deck, and in an instant a sheet 
of blinding rain will envelop the ship, 
against which the double awnings afford 
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no more protection than so much gauze 
and through which one cannot see the 
length of the vessel. 

In the earliest morning, a clean, white 
lighthouse on an islet is seen ahead, and, 
as the sun rises, bluish mountains come 
up from the sea, grow in height, outline 
themselves, and then stand out, detached 
voleanic peaks of most lovely lines, 
against the purest pale-blue sky; soft 
clouds float up and cling to the summits; 
the blue and green at the water's edge 
resolve themselves into groves and lines 
of palms; and over sea and sky and the 
wonderland ahead is all the dewy fresh- 
ness of dawn in Eden. It looks very 
truly the ‘‘gem” and the ‘‘ pearl of the 
East,” this ‘‘Java Major” of the ancients, 
the Djawa of the natives, which has 
called forth more extravagant praise, 
and has had more adjectives expended 
upon it, than any other island in the 
world. Yet this little continent is only 
666 miles long, and from 56 to 135 miles 
wide, and on an area of 49,197 square 
miles (nearly the same as the State of 
New York), it supports a population of 
24,000,000,—greater than that of all the 
other islands of the Indian Ocean put 
together,—and has paid to the Dutch 
Government a yearly revenue of $20,- 
000,000 or more for nearly two centu- 
ries. 

To Loom Larger in the World’s View 

The city of Batavia, literally, ‘fair 
meadows,” grandiloquently, ‘‘the queen 
of the East,” and, without exaggeration, 
‘the gridiron ot the East,” dates from 
1621, when the Dutch re- 
moved from Bantam, where 
quarrels between Portu- 
guese, Javanese, and the 
East India Company, had 
been disturbing trade for 
years. Its position in the 
midst of swamps was un- 
healthy, and the mortality 
was so appalling as to seem 
incredible. Dutch records 
tell of 87,000 soldiers and 
sailors dying in the govern- 
ment hospital between 1714 
and 1776, and of 1,119,375 
dying between 1730 and Au- 
gust, 1752. The people 
learned, at length, that those 
who went to the higher su- 
burbs to sleep, and built 
houses of the most open con- 
struction, to admit of the 
fullest sweep of air, were 
free from the fever of the 
walled town, surrounded by 
swamps, cut by stagnant 
canals, and facing a harbor 
whose mud-banks were ex- 
posed at low tide. 

Modern Batavia had 111,- 
763 inhabitants at the close of 1894, of 
whom less than one-tenth were Euro- 
peans, with 26,776 Chinese and 72,934 
natives. 

Thus much, and a hundredfold more, 
we gather from the ‘‘Garden of the 
East."" The author of ‘‘Jinrikisha Days 
in Japan” is too well known as one of 
the very few thoroughly entertaining 
and thoroughly reliable writers of books 
of Eastern travel to need any introduc- 
tion to our readers. But we are sure 
that the latter will thank us for calling 
their attention to this, the best descrip- 
tive work we have seen on Java and the 
Straits Settlements. It should receive the 
attention of everyone who wishes to 
keep closely in touch with the tenden- 
cies of the times; for whether, as pessi- 
mists foretell, a Mohammedan rebellion 
shall desolate the isle; whether it re- 
main in Dutch leading-strings, arrive at 
even the limited independence of a Brit- 
ish colony, or succumb to Germany's 
colonial ambition, as the French so free- 
ly prophesy, Java is certain soon to 
loom larger in the world’s view, and, for 
a time, at least, to occupy the stage. 


e 
Songs of Happy Life* 


‘| ET me write the ballads of a 
nation, and I care not who may 

— make its laws,” said Fletcher of 
Saltoun. Napoleon observed that “A 
well-composed song or ballad strikes the 
mind, and softens the feelings, and pro- 





* Soncs oF Happy Lire. Compiled by Sarah 
J. Eddy. Art and Nature Study Publishing Com- 
pany, Providence, R. | 
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duces a greater effect than a moral work, 
which convinces our reason, but does not 
warm our feelings or effect the slightest 
alteration in our habits."”" Harriet Mar- 
tineau wrote: ‘Ballads and popular 
songs are both the cause and effect of 
general morals; they are first formed and 
then react; in both points of view they 
are an index of public morals.” 

The truth of these statements has been 
generally accepted, for many years, and 
they have been widely quoted; but Miss 
Sarah J. Eddy is the first author to at- 
tempt, in a thoroughly systematic way, 
to improve the moral nature of children 
in our public schools, and to cultivate 
“sweet humanity,” through a carefully- 
selected service of secular song. 

To add Beauty and Create Joy 

The work is dedicated ‘To all noble 
and earnest souls who wish to add tothe 
beauty of the world, and tothe joyful 
life of allcreatures."" The literary char- 
acter of the selections is of the highest. 
Among the authots whose poems are 
used are Coleridge, Lowell, Whittier, 
Bryant, Lucy Larcom, Celia Thaxter, 
and Mary E. Wilkins. The standard of 
the music is equally high. The pieces 
are not merely ‘‘goody-goody,” but ear- 
nest, vivacious, and strong ;—they thrill 
with emotion and pulse with life. In 
them are the songs of birds, the perfume 
of flowers, the laughter of children, the 
beating of warm, sympathetic hearts, 
the breathings of hope and aspiration, 
the spirit of kindness and love for all 
created beings. 

All are carefully classified. The de- 
partment devoted to ‘‘Liberty, Love, 
and Peace,” includes songs for Wash- 
ington’s birthday, Memorial Day, and 
other holidays; that of ‘‘Nature and 
Seasons” gives songs for May Day, Ar- 
bor Day, etc.; Bird Day has a special 
department, and thirty pages are filled 
with excellent ‘‘Memory Gems” in prose 
and verse. 

It is a book of noble purpose and mas- 
terly arrangement, and will make many 
lives better and happier by bringing 
them into closer communion with Mother 
Nature, and teaching them her ‘‘ vari- 
ous language.” In such intercourse hu- 
manity finds again its lost Eden of love 
and truth. As Wordsworth says,— 

Nature never did betray 
The heart that loved her; ‘tis her privilege, 
Through all the years of this, our life, to 
lead 
From joy to joy: for she can so inform 
The mind that is within us, soimpress 
With quietness and beauty, and so feed 


With lofty thoughts, that neither evil 
tongues, 

Rash judgments, nor the sneers of selfish 
men, 


Nor greetings where no kindness is, nor all 

The dreary intercourse of daily life, 

Shall e’er prevail against us, or disturb 

Our cheerful faith, that all which we behold 
Is full of blessings. 


. 
Gealth and its Distribution 


The problem of wealth-distribution is 
much deeper and more complex than 
Henry George supposed. It is more 
than the problem of land reform, more 
than the problem of monopoly. It can- 
not be explained by a theory, nor solved 
by a single financial or legislative expe- 
dient. It is the inheritance of the pres- 
ent generation from a long past, the 
resultant of a complex activity of forces, 
material and spiritual, political, eco- 
nomic, social, moral, and religious, which 
can only be unraveled by a most minute 
and careful study of historical records, 
interpreted by the aid of the best results 
of the thought of economists and soci- 
ologists. Its solution will only be ac- 
complished by the slow processes of 
social evolution,—processes which Henry 
George helped to accentuate more by the 
example he set of earnestness, altruism, 
and unflinching devotion to ideals,—than 
by his single-tax theory or the propa- 
gandism by which he attempted to make 
it the creed of society.—W. A. Scott. 


* 

For us in America to turn back on. our 
own ideals, for us to live and spend our 
money in a way hostile to our democratic 
faith, for the sake of art or refinement, 
or for any other reason, is peculiarly 
base and peculiarly foolish. The spirit 
of the times is democracy, and America 
stands for democracy.— Joseph Lee. 
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Leading Articles for March 
E give below, approximately in 
alphabetical order, the titles 
of a number of articles in the 
March magazines that will in- 
terest many of our readers .— 

‘‘Andrée,” by W. P. Foster, and ‘‘An- 
drée’s Messenger,” by J. Stadling, in 
‘*The Century; ‘‘Where's Andrée?” by 
Walter Wellman, and ‘Letters from An- 
drée’s Party,” in ‘‘McClure’s Magazine ;” 
“Stirring Times in Austria,” by Mark 
Twain, and ‘‘An American Army Man- 
euver,” in ‘‘Harper’s Monthly.” 

‘‘American Birds,” by John Bur- 
roughs, in ‘“The Century;”’ ‘‘The Tall 
Buildings in New York,” in ‘‘Munsey’s 
Magazine;”’ ‘‘Hezekiah Butterworth,” a 
fine portrait in ‘The Book News.” 

China, ‘*The Land that is Coveted,” 
in ‘*The Cosmopolitan ;” ‘‘The Congre- 
gationalists,” in ‘‘Frank Leslie’s Month- 
ly;” “Catholic Life in Washington,” in 
‘*The Catholic World.” 

“The Dreyfus Mystery,” by T. C. 
Crawford, in ‘“The Cosmopolitan ;” ‘Zola 
and the Dreyfus Case,” in ‘‘Current Lit- 
erature;” also an article on ‘‘Dreyfus,” 
in *‘‘Eclectic,” from the ‘*Westminster 
Review.” 

“Expensive Living the Blight of A- 
merica,” by Joseph Lee, in ‘‘The New 
England Magazine;’ ‘The Frugal 
Mind,” by Marie F. Upton, in ‘Scrib- 
ner’s Magazine ;” ‘‘Thoughts and Theo- 
ries of Life and Education,” in ‘‘The 
Catholic World; Education considered 
in connection with ‘‘Fraternalism versus 
Paternalism in Government,” by R. T. 
Ely, in ‘’The Century ;" ‘‘Modern Educa- 
tion,” by David Starr Jordan, in ‘‘The 
Cosmopolitan.” 

‘‘How to Test Food,” in ‘*The Strand 
Magazine;” ‘‘Fish Culture in the United 
States,” in ‘‘Frank Leslie's Monthly;” 
on the methods of the ‘‘New York Fire 
Department,” in ‘The Outlook,” of 
March 5. 

“Grant's Des Moines Speech,” by Jas. 
S. Clarkson, in ‘‘The Century.” 

‘““The City-History Club,” of New 
York, in ‘“The Outlook,” March 5; ‘Old 
Hickory,” by A. Oakey Hall, in ‘‘Frank 
Leslie’s Monthly.” 

Ideals, in ‘‘Manliness,” in ‘‘The Cos- 
mopolitan.” 

On America’s appreciation of Japan, 
by K. Mitsukuri, in ‘The Atlantic 
Monthly ;” Suggestion of an internation- 
al conference on the Jewish Question, 
‘Otherwise Revolution,” in ‘The Con- 
temporary Review.” 

‘‘The Rush to the Klondike; Alaska’s 
New Gold Fields; their Present Output 
and Future Promise,” by S. S. Bush, in 
the ‘‘Review of Reviews;” ‘‘The River 
Trip to the Klondike,” by John Sydney 
Webb, and ‘‘The Rush to the Klondike 
over the Mountain Passes,” by Edwin 
S. Curtis, in ‘“The Century; ‘Ho, for 
the Klondike,” by H. Garland, in ‘‘Mc- 
Clure’s Magazine; and ‘‘Outfitting for 
the Klondike,” by L. W. Buckley, in 
‘*The Overland Monthly.” 

‘*Law, Lawlessness and Labor,” in 
‘The Arena;’ ‘English as against 
French Literature,” in ‘The Atlantic 
Monthly;” ‘‘Reminiscences of Eminent 
Lecturers,” and ‘‘Our National Semi- 
nary of Learning,” in ‘‘Harper’s Month- 
ly;” ‘James Russell Lowell and his 
Friends,” in ‘“The Outlook,” of March 5. 

‘‘Massachusetts Before the Mayflow- 
er,” in ‘‘Frank Leslie's Monthly ;” ‘‘Mex- 
ican Society in Maximilian’s Time,” by 
Sara T. Stevenson, in ‘‘The Century.” 

‘‘Paul’s Letters to the Galatians,” by 
Lyman Abbott, in ‘‘*The Outlook,” 
March 5; ‘‘Fraternalism versus Pater- 
nalism in Government,” by R. T. Ely, in 
“The Century;’ the public interest in 
‘Money, Transportation, and Transmis- 
sion of Intelligence,” by Marion Butler, 
in “The Arena;’ ‘Interior of a Pom- 
peian House,” in ‘‘The Cosmopolitan ;” 
“A oe Gentleman's Home-Life,” 
in “Scribner's Magazine;” ‘‘The Cen- 
tury’s Progress in Anatomy and Physi- 
ology,” in ‘‘Harper’s Monthly.” 





of Recon- 


*‘Red Rock, a Chronicle 
struction,” and ‘‘The Story of the Revo- 


lution,” by Henry Cabot 
“Scribner's Magazine.” 

‘‘A First Performance in Shakes- 
peare’s Time,” in ‘‘The Atlantic Month- 
ly;’ ‘“‘We Can Build Steel Ships,” by 
C. E. Naylor, in ‘‘The Overland Month- 
ly; ‘‘Aurelithe Sculptor and his Work,” 
in ‘‘The Catholic World ;” ‘‘Some Poems 
of R. H. Stoddard,” with a portrait, in 
“Current Literature;” ‘‘The Fur Seal,” 
by Benjamin Sharp, in ‘‘The Scientific 
American.” 

‘‘Trusts, their Causes and Remedy,” 
by Marion Butler, in ‘“The Arena;” “A 
Voice on Trusts,” in ‘“‘Munsey’s Maga- 
zine;’” ‘The American Temperance 
Question,” by A. P. Doyle, in ‘The 
Catholic World.” 

“The Actual Woman Wants to be 
Somebody,” in ‘‘ Harper's Bazar;” 
*Girls’ Cooperative Boarding Houses,” 
by Robert Stein, in ‘‘The Arena;’ ‘‘The 
Workers,” by Walter Wyckoff, in ‘‘Scrib- 
ner’s Magazine;’ Lady Henry Somer- 
set's Tribute to Frances E. Willard, in 
‘The Outlook;” ‘The Background of 
Wordsworth’s Poetry,” by H. C. Mabie, 
in ‘‘The Outlook,”’ March s. 

“Zola and the Anti-Jewish Crusade,” 
in ‘‘The Review of Reviews,” three ar- 
ticles; ‘‘Zola and the Dreyfus Case,” in 
‘*The Eclectic,” from ‘‘The Westminster 
Review ;” on Zola’s books, in ‘‘ The At- 
lantic Monthly.” 


Lodge, in 


Gems from Our Exchanges 


Better to hold a high belief, 
Though that we hold to ne’er may be ; 
Better to do, through life so brief, 
Though noble toil no fruit shall see. 
—‘* The Cosmopolitan.” 


* 

The educator's whole aim is to foster 
life, to deal with each individual so as to 
increase his power of life and to heighten 
his quality of life. This theory of edu- 
cation is an arraignment of any system 
which only takes account of the intellect, 
and fashions men into money-making 
machines. To make the intellect the 
seat of truth, and the will the executive 
officer of justice, is the office of educa- 
tion.—‘‘Catholic World.” 


The three vital instruments of com- 
merce,— money, transportation, trans- 


mission of intelligence,—should be held 
as public functions at the lowest possi- 
ble price, and without discrimination in 
favor of one person and against another. 
—Marion Butler, ‘‘ The Arena.” 


Turkey, corrupt, degraded, ignorant, 
turns over even her lighthouses on the 
sea-coast to aprivate corporation. Harm 
results from the epithet ‘‘ paternalism.” 
It keeps us from those works of magni- 
tude which would bea real blessing... . 
If we aim to secure the highest practi- 
cable development of all faculties, we 
must advocate, not that exclusive State 
action which we call socialism, but far- 
reaching functions of government, Fed- 
eral, State, and municipal.—Richard T. 
Ely, ‘‘ The Century.” 


So vigorously has the great Catholic 
Temperance movement grown that, in 
spite of the fact it demands very high 
and often heroic standards of its mem- 
bers, it numbered, at its last counting, 
77,254, having added 21,841 members in 
the last four years. It has succeeded 
beyond all expectation, and its future is 
rich with promise.—A. P. Doyle, ‘‘ Cath- 
olic World.” 


Andrew Carnegie founded six new 
libraries in this country and in Scot- 
land. His coat of arms is singularly 
emblazoned on his library wall. The 
cap of liberty surmounts the reversed 
crown, which forms the crest; upon the 
escutcheon are a weaver’s shuttle and a 


3! 
shoemaker’s knife; the supporters are 
the American and Scotch flags, with the 
legend beneath, ‘‘Death to Privilege.” 
The whole is a worthy exponent of Mr 
Carnegie’s democratic ideas. He has 
many cherished souvenirs. The heather 
and the thistle are favorite flowers. One 
easy-chair, which invites you to ‘‘rest 
awhile,” is resplendent in painted this- 
tles. He has an odd musical instrument 
from the Orient, of eight tubes, which 
are played on by a mallet. Carnegie 
loves to play ‘‘My Country, ‘Tis of Thee,” 
“Ye Banks and Braes,” ‘‘Auld Lang 
Syne,” ‘“‘My Nut-Brown Maiden,” Scenes 
That are Brightest,” and ‘Ring o 
Bells and Peal o' Songs.”—‘'New York 
Times.” 


> 


Beauty deceitful and favor vain! 
Can it be for this twisted sack of bones 
Legends of passion were writ in pain, 
And lustful monarchs forgot their thrones? 
Be these the mangled wages of sin? 
Did the tiger crouch in this shrunken 
frame ? 
Could her silken sails and cohorts win 
N» haughtier fate for a storied name ? 
Do dreams recall her those poisoned slaves, 
Whose torments instructed he: sultry 
charms : 
To walk seductive the way of graves 
From Antony's pillow to Death's 
arms ? 


grim 


Stolid, she turns but a crumbling ear; 

She who was more than a pagan’s heaven! 
Egypt as Ichabod molders here, 

‘*‘Number six thousand, eight hundred and 

seven. 
Cleopatra's Mummy, ‘‘The Atlantic.” 
- 

There is a story of a heroic Japanese 
woman of the olden time, whose hus- 
band, an archer, had the grievous fault 
of not being able to hold in his arrow 
until he was entirely ready, letting it go 
prematurely. One day, as the archer 
was practicing, trying hard to remedy 
his short-coming, his determined wife, 
with their precious child in her arms, 
stood up directly in front of his arrow, 
and forced him to hold itin. This man 
lived to be a famous archer. If the 
country shall ever be in danger, the 
women will be found as determined as 
the men.—K. Mitsukuri, ‘-The Atlantic.” 

* 

The heroine of the present 1s entirely 
a distinct creature. She has some rela- 
tion to nature; she belongs at least to 
the order of beings we know as women. 
She is not inevitably beautiful; indeed, 
she isoften plain. She is not opulent 
in what were formerly thought to be 
irresistible fascinations, She has an in- 
dividuality of her own. Some of her 
qualities may not be attractive at first; 
but they are brought out, and shown to 
be consistent with her character. She 
has some other object eternally in view 
than marriage. She is not always pre- 
pared to fall in love at first sight. 

‘*The founder of this sort of novel was 
Charlotte Bronté, who, nearly sixty 
years ago, introduced Jane Eyre to an 
astonished public. The book created a 
literary revolution.” —‘‘Harpers’ Bazar.” 


> 

To encourage the men, we in our car- 
riage began singing various songs and 
hymns, and they would join in the cho- 
rus. After we had sung ‘‘John Brown's 
Body,” Dr. eo pe Freeman Clarke 
turned and asked me why I did not write 
some new words for that music. I said 
that I had tried several times, but never 
could seem to write anything good 
enough. ‘The next morning, just about 
four o'clock, 1 woke suddenly. As I lay 
there in bed the words of the hymn be- 
gan to form themselves in my mind. I 
got up, and by the faint light of the 
early morning scrawled them on a piece 
of paper, and then went back to bed and 
sound sleep again. Thatis the way the 
hymn was written.—Reminiscence of 
Julia Ward Howe, ‘‘The Outlook.” 


* 


Note how Longfellow takes any Old 
World theme and makes of it a New 
World utterance. It is not by virtue of 
‘‘Hiawatha,” or ‘“The Courtship of Miles 
Standish,” that Longfellow is a poet of 
America; but by virtue of the sincerity 
and power of his genius, which enabled 
him to put into his verse national savors 
which the soil of New England had in- 
fused into his blood,—‘: The Criterion.” 
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So, all at once, Red-wing said: ‘‘Lis- 
ten; I know some splendid sport; we 
will make the pretty harekins a/ive/ I 
know exactly how it’s done, for I once 
put myself outside, on tiptoe, and peeked 
at the good God, when he created some- 
thing. Tobe sure, it was only from a 
distance that I saw it, but we can surely 
do it the third time trying. You watch, 
Yellow- wing, 
and when I 
count three, 
and make a 
puff, then you 
clap your 
hands smartly ; 
and you, White- 
wing, push the 
little harekins 
suddenly; for 
that has to be 
done, too, deli- 
cately, with the 
forefinger. 
Now: —one!— 
two! —thr—ee! 
—pu—ff! Clap! 
—push!— 
push!” One of 
the harekins 
pricked up an 
ear. ‘‘ Do you see, he moves already,” 
shouted Red-wing. ‘‘Now, clap smartly 
once more!” And again the angels puffed 
and clapped, with alltheir might and 
main, and pushed — but gently; 
and there they really were,—three live 
harekins. The angels rushed about and 
clapped their hands. And there were 
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three live harekins; one of the color of 
each of the angels,—one white, one yel- 
low, and one bright red sugar-harekin. 
The rest did not stir, but remained silent 
as before, for the angels were still very 
small, and had only peeped into hare- 
knowledge. But over the three hare- 
kins made alive they rejoiced not a little. 
They suddenly snatched up a couple of 
handfuls of sweet eggs, and put them 
into the wheelbarrow of the yellow hare- 
kin, into the little pockets of the white 
harekin, and into the little basket of the 
youngest, or red harekin. Then they 
helped their harekins through the peep- 
ing-hole, slipped out after them, and 
bade them go merrily on to the homes of 
good children, 

But then,—quick !—quick !--for it was 
full time that the little angels should get 
back into heaven, for they already saw 
a streak of yellow sunbeam in the East, 
and were fearful that, if the great 
Easter-angel should chance to see them, 
they would receive a scolding. _ good 
luck, they got back just in time for the 
heaven-music, and slyly slipped behind 
the little angels in the back row, just like 
children a little late at school. The dear 
God said nothing. But had He noticed 
nothing of all that performance? 





While the little angels are singing 
songs, let us look at the sugar-harekins 
for a moment. 

The white sugar harekin ran on, ever 

following his little nose. He met no- 
body, for man and beast were still fast 
asleep. But a young pussy cat, who was 
returning home from a ball, looked at the 
harekin with astonishment. 
“Mew! Mew!” 
she said to him. 
“T have heard 
of white mice, 
but never of a 
live white sug- 
ar-hare. That 
must be some- 
thing rather 
scarce. Mew! 
Mew! Mew! I 
wish I might 
taste of it!” 

Her eyes 
looked large 
and green as 
she stared at 
the white hare- 
kin. But he had 
no fear, for he 


“YM NOT A DAINTY CAT THAT EATS SUGAR” had never 


learned fear in 
his sugar-life. Then young Puss said to 
herself, ‘‘I’m not a dainty cat that eats 
sugar;” and she let the harekin run. 

Next he came to a hedge, and behind 
it stood a house. It was already a little 
light, and one could see something 
through the window. 

‘*Hi!” exclaimed he, ‘‘in there live the 
good children. I will quickly run in and 
bestow my eggs.” 

But it was a little hen-house, and the 
old Jack cockerel came out with his red- 
crested head, and called out angrily :— 
Who rattles and knocks, down there below ? 
Whoever comes here, I'd have him to 

know, 
I'll murder him quickly; that surely I'll do, 
Without waiting a minute. Cock-a-doodle- 
do! 

Then feared the white harekin, and 

begged :— 
Dear master Kiriki, I beg let me live, 
And to you my sweet Easter-eggs I will 
give. 

“Silly stuff!” crowed the cock. ‘I get 
my own eggs from my hen-wife, here at 
home, and need none of the hare kind. 
Go, you sugary windbag, or I will have 
you put into the dog-kennel.” 

The white harekin, in sheer fright, 
turned a somersault. 

Plump! There he lay,—within, ah, me! 

A puddle of water, large, where he 

Went splashing, dashing down below. 

It was no joke, as you may know. 

Our poor harekin, after all, was only 
sugar, which melts easily, so you ail 
know what became of him. 

The golden-yel- 
low harekin kept 
putting one 
sugar-leg before 
the other, and so 
he arrived at a 
very beautiful 
garden, wherein 
the whole atmos- 
phere was fra- 
grant with royal 
flowers. 

‘‘Here, certain- 
ly, is a paradise !" 
thought the gold- 
en yellow hare- 
kin; ‘there will I 
remain, and play 
hide and see 
with the children. 
How nice to be an 
Easter harekin!” 

But at that instant a black monster 
flew down, seized the poor harekin, and 
flew with him toatree. ‘‘Help! help!” 
he called. ‘A vulture will eat me!” 





“HELP! HELP! A VULTURE WILL EAT ME!” 
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It was no vulture, however, but a 
crow. He was black as a coal, and evil 
asarobber. He carried the harekin to 
his nest, for his seven young ones, hun- 
gry crow-children, who stared at him 
with their raven-black, vulture-like eyes, 
and shrieked :— 

“O! what is that? What is that there ? 

It is a hare, a yellow hare ! 

He's yellow as butter,— we'll eat him, raw; 
He's made of sugar. He’ssweet. Caw! caw!” 

*Ah!” said the old crow, fretfully, ‘I 
thought it was a tender yellow pullet, 
but it’s only a silly, yellow sugar-hare. 
You can eat him, for all me, if you want.” 

But the young crows only cried the 
louder :— 

Give us the sugar-hare! He’s sweet! 
Haw ! haw ! 
He's excellent fodder! Caw! caw! 
Caw! caw! 
They pecked at him greedily with their 
ugly bills; and the poor sugar-hare be- 
lieved he would be hacked to pieces. 

In the thick fir-woods sat the third and 
youngest sugar harekin, to whom the 
little angels had so inconsiderately given 
life. He had sought the right way into 
the city, and had strayed away, lost in 
the woods. His sugar legs were tired 
and sore, and he flung himself down 
upon the moss, and wept bitterly. Even 
then the angels were looking down. 

When naughty children many times 
imagine the dear,God sees and notices 
nothing of it, because He does not pun- 
ish it at once, then they do not yet know 
much, The dear God sees and knows 
everything in heaven and on earth. 
That, the little angels now found out by 
experience. Just after the heavenly 
Easter songs were sung through, up in 
heaven, and the little rogues wanted to 
get away again in haste through the 
clouds, God called them. Oh, how their 
little hearts beat! 

Near the Father, just by His throne, 
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“SILLY STUFF I’? CROWED THE COCK 


stands a great, great mirror, which is 
made up of very clear globe looking- 
glasses, which turn, on which one can 
see everything which happens in the 
whole world, without looking down from 
heaven upon it. 


The dear God pointed, earnest, serene, 

To the angel vision, a mirrored scene, 
Where anxious eyes the sugar harekin 

Saw rush to the water and fall therein ; 
And then how he melted, and vanished 


below, 

And how Yellow 
Harekin, a mon- 
ster crow 

To the tree bore 
away; and how 
the Ried 

Wept then in the 
forest, and wish- 
ed he were dead. 

‘* The guilt of their 
trouble rests 
hard on your 
head, 

And so for the fate 
of the poor hare- 
kin dead. 

And you have 
transgressed the 
duty of love,”— 

The dear’God look. 
ed stern, from 
His white throne 
above. 


‘‘And from heaven, the mischievous angels 
away 
Must be thrust to their doom, and this very 


day. [came; 
All that sorrow and pain through your folly 
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O angels, you angels, what a pity and 
shame !” 


Then wept the angels, and begged they so 
sore, 

“Pardon, pardon, dear God, we will do so 
no more.” 


And the Savior, who, full of compassion, 
drew near,— 

He, too, in the culprits’ behalf, did appear. 

And so, the dear God smiled, friendly, 
serene, 

And made sign—‘'Look again on the mirror- 
shown scene!” 


There, down below, went two little 
children, passing where the white hare- 
kin lay in such a plight in the puddle. 

“O Gustel, Gustel,—look, now, what 
is lying there?” cried the girl; ‘I be- 
lieve it is a harekin! a white harekin! 
The Easter-hare certainly lost it, and 
now it has fallen into the water!” 

And they lifted it up carefully, dried 
it, and cleaned it, so that it shined again 
like the fresh-fallen snow. 

‘“‘Now we have once more a lovely 
Easter-harekin! But wait, mother must 
see it!” 

“We will lay it upto keep, and play 
with it, and it will be well taken care of 
by us!” cried Gustel’s little sister, and 
White Harekin nestled, contented and 
cozy, in her arms. 

But in the beautiful garden, with the 
tulips and hyacinths, a courageous 
youngster was climbing up the tree to 
the crow’s nest. 

‘‘Now we'll just see what that bawling 
up there was all about,” he called out. 
‘The old thief has certainly stolen some- 
thing again, or has drawn in some un- 
lucky beast for his ugly young ones !” 

But down below stood Willie's little 
sisters, looking expectantly up into the 
tree. The instant Willie pulled some- 
thing out of the nest, Golden Yellow ap- 
peared, almost dead with fright. 

‘‘Hurrah !"” cried Willie, and he 
climbed down quickly; ‘‘there you see 
what the wicked old crow has stolen! A 
sugar harekin! It's a golden-yellow 
one !” 

Dora and Ella, Maria and the little 
chubby Paul ran up to it, and caressed 
it, and gave it a thousand pet names. 
Then the yellow harekin felt good. He 
was with the dear, friendly children, in 
the beautiful flower-garden, and was just 
as happy as his little white brother with 
Gustel and his little sister. The angels 
in heaven above clapped their hands and 
were happy, too. 

‘*Look there in the mirror once more!” 
said the dear God. 

There was the good old Easter-hare,— 
trotting along through the woods, and 
he found the lost red harekin. 

Was n't that a joy? He could go pick- 
back with Papa Easter-Hare. 

The little mischievous angels were so 
happy that the harekins were once more 
restored to the sugar-world, safe and 
sound, that, from that time on, they 
were perfectly pleasant and obedient, 
and the dear God never afterwards had 
occasion to be dissatisfied with them. 


> 
Smiles 


Smile a little, smile a little, 
As you go along; 

Not alone when life is pleasant, 
But when things go wrong. 

Care delights to see you frowning, 
Loves to hear you sigh; 

Turn a smiling face upon her, 
Quick the dame will fly. 


Smile a little, smile a little, 
All along the road; 

Every life must have its burden, 
Every heart its load. 

Why sit down in gloom and darkness, 
With your grief to sup? 

As you drink Fate’s bitter tonic, 
Smile across the cup. 


Smile upon the troubled pilgrims, 
Whom you pass and meet; 
Frowns are thorns,and smiles are blossoms, 
Oft, to weary feet. 
Do not make the way seem harder 
By a sullen face; 
Smile a little, smile a little, 
Brighten up the place. 


Smile upon your undone labor; 
Not for one who grieves 

O'er his task, waits wealth or glory; 
He who smiles, achieves. 

Though you meet with loss and sorrow 
In the passing years, 

Smile a little, smile.a little, 
Even through your tears. 


—ELLa WHEELER WILCox. 
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Brain Teasers 
O the first subscriber who sends accurate answers to all four ‘Brain “Teasers” 
below, Success offers five free subscriptions for one year. : 
Replies must be neat, brief and comprehensive, and must reach the editor 
by May 10, 1898. March Teasers will be answered in the May number. 


Brain Ceaser No. 1 

On a “‘bargain day,” the proprietor of a large department store placed on sale 
fourteen reams of superfine commercial note paper, at the rate of four sheets, with 
envelopes to match, for a cent, the quantity to a customer being limited to half a 
ream. ‘The paper sold rapidly, but the proprietor, on balancing the account, found 
that he had lost 14% per cent. 

To recover what he had lost, he placed an equal quantity on sale, on the next 
‘bargain day,” at the rate of three sheets with envelopes for a cent, the quantity 
to a customer limited as before. 

In this way he did, indeed, get back the money he had lost, but so sudden an 
increase of 25 per cent. in the price of a ‘‘special” article raised such a storm of 
complaint that he made the following announcement :— 

‘*The public was so well pleased with my first special sale of paper, by which 
I lost 14% per cent., and so much dissatisfied with my second sale, whereby I mere- 
ly regained the 144 per cent. lost before, that, as I do not care to make money on 
an article sold merely to draw trade, and cannot afford to lose, I shall try to meet 
my customers half way, as follows:—I shall sell twenty-eight reams of the same 
quality of paper as before, at the rate of four sheets and envelopes for a cent, for 
half of what each customer takes, provided he will pay for the other half at the rate 
of a cent for every three sheets with accompanying envelopes, no customer to take 
more than one ream, or any number of sheets not divisible by seven.” 

With this every one seemed well satisfied, and the paper was sold even more 
quickly than at the first sale. But when the cashiers’ checks were posted by the 
bookkeeper to whom they were referred, they showed eighty cents less than the 
cost of the paper, and the most careful examination did not change the result. 
The merchant could not understand the discrepancy. Explain how it arose, and 
give the cost of the paper. 


Brain Ceaser No. 2 


a 





WHAT HISTORICAL INCIDENT DOES THIS PICTURE REPRESENT? 


Brain Ceaser No. 3 Brain Ceaser No. 4 
How did the name, ‘‘Dago,” come into What — formed the first temper- 
use? ance society 


‘tT 
Answers to february Brain Ceasers 


REBUS 
Be [bee,] not [knot,] too wise, [two Y’s,] nor over ready. 


PICTORIAL QUESTION 


The historical Brain Teaser represents the baptism of Pocahontas in the little 
church at Jamestown, Va. 


RAILROAD QUESTION 

The two wheels fastened firmly to each axle of a railroad car are somewhat 
conical at the circumference or ‘‘tread.” Each is, in fact, approximately, the frus- 
tum of a cone whose base, within the rail, is extended or enlarged in a flange, to 
keep the car on the track. On rounding a curve, the centrifugal force throws the 
car outward, the outer wheel bearing nearer the flange than usual, where the cir- 
cumference is greater, and the inner wheel running correspondingly farther from 
pretence i where the circumference is less. In this way so nice an adjustment is 
obtai that, at ordinary s) $s, where the outer rail is properly elevated, a car 
runs almost as freely around a curve as upon a straight track. But when the car 
is moving too slowly to be affected by the centrifugal motion, the wheels slip a lit- 
tle, both tudinally and latitudinally, sometimes making rather hard work for 
the locomotive, George Stephenson had to solve many similar problems. 


@hen I Gas a Boy 


EuGENE FIELD 


P in the attic where I slept 
When I was a boy, a little boy, 


In through the lattice the moonlight 
crept, 

Bringing a tide of dreams that swept 

Over a low, red trundle-bed, 

Bathing the tangled curly head, 

While the moonbeams played at hide and 
seek 

With the dimples on the sun-browned 
cheek, — 

When I was a boy, a little boy. 


And,oh! the dreams—the dreams I dreamed! 
When I was a boy, a little boy! 

For the grace that through the lattice 

streamed 

Over my folded eyelids seemed 

To have the gift of prophecy, 

And to bring the glimpses of time to be, 

When manhood’s clarion seemed to call,— 

Ah! that was the sweetest dream of all, 
When I was a boy, a little boy! 


I'd like to sleep where I used to sleep 

When I was a boy, a little boy! 
For in at the lattice the moon would peep, 
Bringing her tide of dreams to sweep 
The crosses and griefs of the years away 
From the heart that is weary and faint to- 


day; 
And those dreams should give me back 
again 
A peace I have never known since then,— 
When I was a boy, a little boy! 


> 
A TEN-YEAR-OLD HEROINE 


There is an item of Bolton news, as says the 
London ‘‘Lady’s Pictorial,” that deserves to 
be recorded, and that is the interesting 
function at the Town Hall there last Tues- 
day evening, when little Miss Jessie W. Kit- 
son, the ten-year-old daughter of a Bolton 
solicitor, was publicly presented with the 
Royal Humane Society's bronze medal and 
testimonial, for her plucky rescue of a small 
boy from drowning in a reservoir. The 
young heroine, who received her rewards 

rom the hands of George Harwood, 
M. P., has learned swimming to good pur- 
pose; for, when she saw the child struggling 
in the water, she at once plunged in, and, 
by presence of mind and skill, saved his life. 


+ 
Ripples of Laugiter 


Aunt Jane :—‘‘Rob, dear, won’t you try to be a 
real good boy to-day?’ Rob:—“! will, aunty, for 
a quarter.” unt Jane:—“Why, Rob! you wish 
pay for being good?’ Rob:—‘Well, aunty dear 
you wouldn't have me good for nothing, would 
you?” —Harfper's Young People. 


Thump-rattlety-bang went the piano. “‘What are 
ou trying to play, Jane ?”’ called out her father 
rom the next room. “It’s an exercise from my 
new instruction book, ‘First Steps in Music,’ ” she 
answered. ‘Well, I knew you were playing with 
your feet,” he said, grimly. ‘Don’t step so heavily 
on the keys: it disturbs my thoughts.’”’—Soston 
‘ome Journal. 


A boy who recently left home to attend a prepara- 
tory school is not much pleased with the change. 
He is suffering his first attack of homesickness, 
and naturally wishes to return. In making known 
his desires to his father, he writes :—‘‘Dear father: 
Life is short ; let us spend it together. Your affec- 
tionate son.” 


“That, dear,”’ said a lady to her small daughter, 
as a view of the northern lights (a circle of light with 
a dark center,) was cast on the screen at a Nansen 
lecture, is a picture of the pole Mr. Nansen went 
Oo Tin 


LITTLE BENNIE’S DICTIONARY 

A hat is a article to keep a feller from catching 
cold in his hair. 

A coat is what we have to wear so’s we won’t 
have to cut pockets in our skins. 

A necktie is a thing to keep a man’s chin from 
dirtying his shirt front. 
an vest keeps the rest of the shirt from getting 

irty. 

Pants,—well, you’ve just got to wear pants or 
stay at home; that’s all. Prey are what makes 
some men look bow-legged. 

Stockings are things a feller wears so’s he won’t 
have to or ooted in his shoes. 

Shoes are what keeps a feller from wearing his 
feet out.—Puck. 


A BOY’S IDEA OF THE DISCOVERY 
OF AMERICA 


“Columbus was a man who could make an egg 
stand on end without breaking. (One day the King 
of seeie said to him, ‘Can you discover America? 
And Columbus said :— 

* *Ves, ~ will give me a ship.’ 

“So the gave him a ship, and he started out 
and sailed sailed. Some of the men said they 
didn’t believe any such story, and didn’t believe 
there was any America, but pretty soon the pilot 
said, ‘I see land,’ and then Columbus said, ‘Well, 
then, it is America.’ 

oy went ashore, and saw a lot of black men 
running around, and Columbus said, ‘Are you 


said, ‘Yes ; you are Columbus,aren’t you?’ 
“Come onie, Yes I am,’ and then they threw 
said :— 
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The Eclipse of the Sun 


asteroids. These little planets have of 
late become so numerous that it is not at 
all easy to keep track of them; it is 
almost hopeless to try to observe them 
with a telescope, or to pick them out, 
and to watch them would have demand- 
ed a great deal of time. But Dr. Wolf 
solved the difficulty by means of a cam- 
era and dry plate. Since the asteroids 
have a motion in the sky with respect to 
the fixed stars, instead of producing 
clear, round images on the plate, as do 
the stars, they make indistinct trails, 
just as anything else does that moves 
while it is being photographed. So, on 
Dr. Wolf's plates, it was very easy to 
pick out the asteroids, and his method 
has been of advantage to astronomy. 
As a side issue to his investigation, Dr. 
Wolf secured many trails of meteors, 
for these bright streaks were sufficient 
to affect the plate exposed in his instru- 
ment. He found out quite a number of 
interesting things about the meteors, 
one of which is that the flash is not the 
even flame that it seems to be when we 
look at it, but rather a succession of 
lashes with dimmer intervals between 
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FIXING THE PRIGIMS AT POONA, INDIA 


TOGRAPHS OF THE RECENT SOLAR ECLIPSE 
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them. In our own country, the credit 
of taking the first photograph of a mete- 
or’s trail is due to Mr. J. E. Lewis, an 
amateur astronomer of Ansonia, Conn. 
rhe date of this photograph is January 
13, 1893, at 7.30 P.M. The telescope was 
pointed toward the constellation An- 
dromeda, and the meteor, which was a 
bright one, swept entirely across the 
field of the telescope, leaving a beauti- 
ful trail, as may be seen by the illustra- 
tion. This trail shows distinctly the 
difference in brightness of the different 
portions of the track, being noticeably 
less bright in the center of the plate. 
The Harvard er does not rep- 
resent the trail in this way, but,instead, a 
spectrum consisting of bands and lines. 
To secure the spectrum, a prism of glass 
is fastened to the telescope outside of the 
large lens, and, when the prism is in 
place, the stars become to the observer, 
or to the photographic plate, not the 
round points that we usually see, but 
lengthened bands crossed by lines. It 
may seem strange that meteors have not 
been photographed in this way at Cam- 
bridge before, for astronomers have been 
engaged in just the seme kind of work 
for perhaps twenty years. The proba- 
ble reason is that the prisms and the 
lenses together absorb so much of the 
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very brightest meteors have light enough 
to penetrate them and make an impres- 
sion on the plate. The Harvard photo- 
graph is very interesting in its testimony 
of a better knowledge of the materials 
of which meteors are composed, and the 
conditions under which they give to us 
the flash that ends their existence, for 
few of them survive the signal light they 
send to us. 


* 
Che Chultunes of Labna 
Ever since Stephens made his cele- 
brated explorations in Yucatan, early in 
the century, the purpose of the Chul- 
tunes has been a puzzle. These are sub- 
terranean chambers of a peculiar kind, 





PATH OF A METEOR, PHOTOGRAPHED 


and now the more interesting since Mr. 
Edward H. Thompson, of the Peabody 
Museum, of Cambridge, has reason to 
believe that they have served three dis- 
tinct purposes, all of them among suc- 
cessive prehistoric nations of Central 
America. Mr. Thompson has entered 
and explored some sixty of these curious 
caverns, all of them in the vicinity of 
Labna, Y uca- 
tan, and has 
published his 
results in one of 
the Memoirs of 
the Museum. 
The Chultunes 
are all of them 
bottle - shaped, 
more or less 
regular,and can 
be entered only 
through the 


well built of 
stone, but others 
have rock walls, 
and are less 


faced with a 
stucco, which 
has been bur- 
nished by rub- 
bing with 
smooth stones. Occasionally there is 
to be found an ornament on the wall, 
drawn or in relief. Certain of ghe chul 
tunes had the mouth sealed with a well- 
fitted stone, and in all of this class there 
were found human remains, ornaments 
and figures, flint chips,and other results 
of man’s handiwork. In the first place, by 
their position, and the irregularities of 
outline, he thinks them to have been 
pockets of a mineral earth prized by the 
people for stucco work, and to have been 
mined through an aperture in the top. 
Then they were 
for water reservoirs,—a very important 
matter in so dry a country. Then they 
were used for the burial of some persons 
whose importance is shown by giving 
up so valuable a place as a reservoir. 








light that comes to them, that only the 
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An Unparalicied Ofer 
by an Old- 
and Reliable Publish. 
ing House! THe LaApiEs’ 
WORLD is a large, 2g-page, 96- 
column illustrated magazine 
for ladies and the family circle, 
with elegant cover printed in colors. 
It is (oy to Stories, Poems, 
Work, Home Decora- 
tion, House eeping, Fashions, 
Hygiene, Juvenile Reading, Flori- 
culture, etc. To introduce this Serming 
ladies’ magazine into 100,000 homes where 
y it is not already taken, we now make the following 
colossal offer: Upon receipt of only enty 
Cents in silver or stamps, we will send 
ies’ Werld /or Six Months, and to cach subscriber 
we will also —— nthe and post-paid, a large and magni- 
Gan ton of Choice Flewer 
rieties, as y- bf 

a Packet Sepecte! rial Japanese 
Merning Glory. The flowers are 
of exquisite beauty and enormous size, 
often five hes in diameter; great 
variety of colors, some beautifully 
striped, mottled, penciled and borde: 

1 Packet Superb rs. Choic- 
est possille mixture, composed entirely 
© f the finest — varieties, including 
the Victoria, Non Plus — — 
Truffaut's Perfection, Trium, etc 

{Packet Beabloan (bridal Jose 

t. New Strain, fure white, 
as di hed from the old-fashi pil meee Bride.” 


Large, double flowers; cosily pon , and excellent for uets. 
Dreamla Poppies. A 
















1 Packet fine collection, 
comprising many new, rare and expensive varieties, such as 
drresistible, American Flag, Cardinal, Danebrog, etc. 

1 Packet Eve: tmgs, for winter bouquets. A choice 
mixture of all varieties that retain their color and form long- 
est, including Acroclinium, Ammodium, Helichrysum, etc. 

es Packet Dwarf Swees bet ond 
hi wpid.’? Grows only 6 to 8 inches 
zh; fine for borders; flowers profusely 
eae blossoms large and fragrant. 

And 7hrce Hundred Other Varie- 
ties, including Fireball Dianthus, Phlox 
Drummondii, Single Dahlia, Gaillardia, 
Lobb’s Nasturtiums, Ice Plant, Thun- 
bergia, Candytuft, French Balsam, Ger- 
man Stock,Crimson Eye Hibiscus, L m 

t Marigold, Salpiglossis, Forget-Me 
Ro t, Cosmos, Pansies, Verbenas, Chrys- 
anthemums, Mignonette, Cyprus Vine, 
Digitalis, Crimson Flax, Petunia, etc. 

Remember, twenty cents pays for the Magazine for Six 
Months, and this entire Magnificent Collection of Choice 
Flower Seeds (306 varieties), put up by a first-class Seed House 
and warranted fresh and reliable. No matter how many flower 
seeds you have purchased for this season, you cannot afford to 
miss this ounbend 4 ry. We guarantee every subscriber 
many times the value of money sent, and will refund your money 
and make you a present of the seeds if you are not entirely sat- 
isfied. This offer is reliable. Do not confound it with the 

atchpenny schemes of unscrupulous persons. ‘ We have been 
estat Fistre d over 22 years, and refer to the Commercial Agencies 
as to our responsibility. Six subscriptions and six Seed Col- 
lections sent for $1.00. Write to-day! Don't put it off! Address 
Ss. 


H. MOORE & CO., 23 City Hall Place, New York. 
New Klondike Entertainment. 
THE most interesting and crowd-drawing enter- 
tainment of the day, one which is filling opera 
houses, halls, school houses and churches in every 
city and town where shown as nothing else ever 
has, is The Klondike Exhibition, consisting of 
fifty magnificent views of the Klondike country, 
which are thrown onto a big 1o-foot canvas by a 
special Klondike magic lantern. A most complete, 
interesting and instructive lecture. Two hours’ 
entertainment, which is doing more to educate the 
people on the frozen north than all else combined. 
$20.00 to $100.00 per evening can made by any 
one without experience with this new Klondike 
outfit. SEARS, Roenuck & Co., Chicago, have 
control of this exhibition outfit, including the fifty 
Klondike views, Klondike lantern, lecture, etc.. 
and they furnish all, including advertising, posters, 
admission tickets, curtain, etc., ready to show, for 
a very small sum of money on easy terms, and any 
one can make big money with s ir outfit. Just 
cut this notice out and it to them for full 
particulars. 
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ticulars send for our 
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KINC KLONDIK E} 


The Rex Cycle Co., of 8 Adams street, Chicago, Ills., 
have issued this beautiful two-step by George Maywood 
Schleiffarth. It is sold by music dealers, for piano, at 
5) cents. It will be mailed for the next thirty days for 
10 cents. This is the most catchy two-step of the year. 


ADDRESS REX CYCLE CO. 84 ADAMS ST. CHICAGO, ILL. 
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HA Cure for Poverty 


BERTHA VOGEL 

(Translated from the French for SUCCESS) 
NCE upon a time, in the Arden- 
nes, there was a laborer who 
earned very little that he 
could scarcely support his seven 
children. The poor man did not always 
have work; and, when he was idle, his 
children had to go hungry, and their 

tears grieved him very much. 
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assured, I no longer fear want and pov- 
erty, sol am going to give it to you. I 
hope that you will not have to make use 
of it, but that the possession of the little 
treasure will put your soul at rest.” 

The poor man accepted the ingot with 
athousand thanks, and with a light 
heart he hastened to his hovel to show it 
to his wife. 

‘“‘Now we can sleep without fearing 
the morrow,” said he, ‘‘and if I do not 
find work to-day, my children will not 
go to bed fasting.” 

Nevertheless, he decided not to break 
into the treasure unless it became abso- 
lutely necessary, and went to bury it in 
the cellar before going out again to look 
for work. 

His frank and beaming countenance 
attracted the attention of a farmer, who 
at once employed him, and, as he did 
his best for his employer, he received 
good wages, and was engaged to return 
the next day. The earnings of each day 
were sufficient for the family needs, and 
his wife, who no longer spent her time 
weeping, cultivated the little garden, 
sold her products, and, rivaling the doc- 
tor’s father, laid aside a sou each day. 

From time to time, as work was un- 
steady, it became necessary to break in- 
to the mother's little savings, but the 
ingot of gold remained untouched in the 
cellar, for the man had remained reso- 
lute and had vowed that only the last 
extremity would induce him to touch 
it. 

Thus the years passed on; the chil- 
dren grew to manhood, and, following 
the example of their parents, were hap- 
py and industrious. They soon began 
to gain, and were shortly independent, 
so that the laborer and his wife became 





“THIS INGOT IS NOT GOLD,—IT 1S BRASS!" HE SAID 


‘Ah,” said he very frequently to him- 
self, ‘‘how wretched lam! If sickness 
overtakes me, or if work does not 
come, my poor children will all die of 
hunger.” Oppressed by this thought, 
he sat down one day by the roadside, 
his head resting in his hands. A phy- 
sician of the market-town chanced to 
pass,—a man charitable as he was rich, 
He saw the poor man, and, fearing that 
he was ill, he stopped and said: ‘‘ What 
is the matter, my good fellow? You 
seem to suffer.” 

Thus encouraged, the unfortunate 
man confided all his story to the good 
doctor, who said, ‘‘Ah, yes; if one does 
not kill grief, then grief itself will kill. 
Come with me and I will give you a 
remedy.” 

Accordingly the poor man accom- 

anied the physician to his home, where, 
in a study filled with books, the doctor 
took up a crystal globe. 

‘*Look,” said he to the workman, 
‘here is an ingot of gold which my fa- 
ther bequeathed tome. My father was 


very r, but in spite of his poverty he 
saved a sou each day, and at the end of 


fifty years he had a little fortune. I, 
too, was very poor when my father died, 
leaving me this ingot, but by dint of 
toil and economy I have made my for- 
tune. I have never broken into the in- 
got, but the thought that it was there 
gave me courage. Now my future is 


richer day by day, and when they were 
old they had need of nothing. 

One day a poor beggar knocked at the 
door, and, in reply to their questions, he 
told them of his many misfortunes. The 
workman then told in return his own 
story, and said at last, ‘“‘I have no need 
of the ingot of gold. See, I have saved 
so much that Iam beyond want and care. 
Let me give you this treasure, and I 
hope | that it will bring good luck also to 
you, 

After speaking thus to the beggar, he 
went to dig up the treasure, and, return- 
ing, gave it tothe beggar. The latter, 
who had received a very good education 
in his youth, examined the ingot and 
said: ‘‘ This is not gold, it is brass!” 

The wife would not believe it,—rubbed 
it vigorously to show how brightly it 
shone, and in doing so perceived that it 
bore some writing. Neither she nor her 
husband knew how to read, so they 
asked the beggar to explain what the 
letters signitied. 

The beggar then read as follows :— 





“IT IS LESS PRIVATION THAN FEAR 
OF THE MORROW WHICH CAUSES THE 
MISFORTUNES OF THE POOR. Go, 
THEN, BOLDLY AND WITHOUT FEAR, 
UPON THE ROAD OF LIFE,” 











* 
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America leads the world in machinery, in- 
ventions, and agricultural products. A few 
months ago, when material was needed for 
a railroad in India, a firm in this country 
underbid all competitors. Our shipbuilders 
are constructing several iron-clad vessels for 
the Japanese navy. 

* & # 

733.527 persons are drawing pensions from 
the Government as survivors of the War of 
the Rebellion, 6,504 more than the total num- 
ber of actual survivors; and 187,500 more 
are asking for pensions. In 1873, the nation's 
bounty to pensioners of the War of the Re- 
bellion was $26,502,528.96. Last year, it was 
$139,949,717-35- 

* x * 

Pension frauds may be largely accounted 
for by the existence of 50,000 pension agents. 
Fortunes have been made, and are being 
made, by this army of so-called attorneys. 
They are, in some instances, mere drum- 
mers, whodo nothing but hunt up claims 
and claimants for the Pension Bureau. The 
Government practically paysthem a bounty 
of $25 for every pensioner that can be in- 
duced to file a claim which they can prove 
valid enough to secure a pension. 


a 

OUR PIONEER SUBSCRIBER 

Success is pleased 
to extend its con- 
gratulations to its 
first subscriber, 
William H. Bald- 
win, Sr., upon the 
completion t his 
month, of the thir- 
tieth year of his 
work as Presi- 
dent of the Bos- 
ton Young Men's 
Christian Union, 
with a member- 
ship of five thou- 
sand. Itisa no- 

ble record of a noble work well done. 


—_— — 
A Business Opportunity. 
Do you want to start in business for your- 
self? If you do, we are in position to help 
you. Don't wait. Write at once for particulars. 
NEW JERSEY M’F'G CO. (Incorp.), 
Jersey City, N. J. 


“A Piano at a Nominal Price. 


Chicago’s largest music house, Lyon & Healy, 
to shar ~ reduce stock offers sample new uprights, 
shightly used pianos, and second-hand instruments, 
at almost nominal prices. Good durable uprights 
as low ry $100, warranted as represented. Square 
vianos, $30 and upward. Grands from $200. Send 
or complete list just issued. Among the makers 
are: Emerson, Hardman, Knabe, Steinway, Weber. 
Hale, Chickering, Fischer, Hazelton, and others. 
If you are interested in a piano, do not fail to write 
at once. Any piano not proving exactly as repre- 
sented may be returned at their expense 


Address LYON & HEALY, 
____ Wabash Ave. and Adams St., Chicago. 


PERSONAL 5 MAGNETIS THE KEY NOTE 


OF SUCCESS. 
A Revelation to the Human Race. Inspires and en- 
courages every human being. regardless of age, sex 
or condition, who desires to elevate themselves and to 
make the most of natural endowments. Helps every 
one, antagonizes no one. 


An latetiectual Mine of Undiscovered Possibilities. 


Worth a fortune to every one. A world of knowledge 
and useful advice of the kind that pays. Increases 
the salary of the employee, earns the fortune of the 
business man, and surrounds the society woman with 
friends. Guards against evil influences and insures 
positive success. you hunger for knowledge, aid, 
inspiration and encouragement? If so, write for free 
information which will stimulate you to honorable 
exertion. Address 


Prof. L. H. ANDERSON, $.B., 48 Masonic Temple, Chicago. 


STUDY LAW AT HOME 





WILLIAM H. BALDWIN 











We sell every reliable Sewing Machine 
made. We — no — 
commissions, bu cash 


INC ES oO. 
Bicycre Model 

grade machine. ere Send 
oovarses & co.. 


Pot rte 














Six cents is n't much! But it will pay the 
postage and packing on our latest Mantel Cata- 
legen which we shall be pleased to send to 
your address, free of charge, on receipt of the 
necessary three 2-cent st umps as above. 

This is, in some respects, the richest of our 
ten Catalogues. It contains the latest designs 
of our draughtsman, and gives a complete de 
scription of each pattern, with the prices in 
different woods. 

It has mantels for every room in the house, 
and for every style of house. They range in 


price from $4 to $500, and the more elaborate 
designs have all the details of panelling and 
posting, with wainscot, seats, closets, candel- 


igures, etc., fully described. 


( herry and White Wood 


abra, carved 
In Oak, Mah any, 


| we carry nearly all the popular patterns ready- 
| made in our stock This ability to thus give 
| immediate delivery of any needed mantel is 
} 


greatly appreciated by those who know how 
annoying is the long delay on custom-work. 


Paine Furniture Co., 
48 Canal Street, Boston, Mass. 
Ml Me SM Mp FM MM MO 


The Smith 


Premier 
Cypewriter. 





Best Value Uriting Machine. 


ea eae. . 

$ 4 
4 € 
r p 
K f 
4 iF 
' 





Pas all the Latest Improvements. 
Popular Because of Merit. 
Most Durable Typewriter Made. 
Premier Buyers do Not 
Experiment. 

Write for New Art Catalogue Frec. 
& 

Smith Premier Cypewriter Co., 

Syracuse, N. ¥., 0. 8. A. 
New York Branch Office, No. 337 Broadway 


Mo Mo So Nb Wie Me Mo Se 


SMe 


Fair 





_ Absolutely Reliable 





Always. 





| Remington 


Standard Typewriter 
NEW MODELS. 








Wyckoff, Seamans & Benedict, 





327 Broadway, New York. 
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rN aking Che Most of [ife.... 
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L. Through the Vocation 
occupations is 


IGNIFY 
a grea making the most 
of t merely elevating 
ont gh it, as one makes 


a fortune s« clean money by 
dirty work ating himself in it, 
through from the bot- 
tom to the ladder; but man 
also elevates by ennobling his 
employme! t is nobler to be a 
farmer, , WV ington was one; 
to be a ler ecause Spinoza 
was one 1 reporter, because 
Dickens wa a tanner, because 
Grant was a ta 

Speaking t men on ‘‘ Hope,” 


Dr. Blagd l am 
ining that pation of human 
life, not ex humblest among 
men, is capa eing elevated, under 
the influenc to the dignity of 
a science voodsawyer, who 


fond of imag- 


labors in « ypefully and dili- 
gently us all the facts he 
may gat ing, observation, 
and expe ecting the kinds of 
wood, the 1 the other materials 
he may umble calling; and 
will any o1 process of time 
he may though he be, ele- 
vate his to a scientific dig- 


nity, wl ommon vinculum 
that binds a ts of human knowl- 
edge toget 1 its own unpre- 
tending ss, ray into the 


glories human afftain- 

ments tributing to their 
1. , 
aay cAiit 

‘The y says eecher, 

I Beecher 

‘* in the g vocation, around 

which pleasant fan- 

cies, out may develop an 

honest p1 
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Strive to Excel in Your Calling 


A fit f just what we 
mean, h t forth 

** He a blacksmith. ‘I 
never wv thing but a me- 
chanic ermined to make 
hims¢ i honorable, not 
in spite but by means of 
i He heart, soul, and 
ambitiot1 le by little, he im- 
proved ingle line of ar- 
ticles, | facturing them. 
‘When | the market,’ said 
he, ‘I 1 ody trying to sell 
cheaper ghbor, and so mak- 
ing poor irticles, and run- 
ning dow I determined that 
I would but excel.’ 

“In 1 entered into his 
work, w nursed, and nour- 
ished i is, in his own de- 
partment mpetition in the 
market I ered riches, which 
he em] ntly, and is re- 
spected by all his towns- 
men I h this mechanic 
has dot 1 with himself. A 


usiness a flavor 
nduct, which shall 


man cal 
of honor 


make it t creditable to any 
one W Franklin left upon 
the print n impress which has 
benefit of printers ever 
since. Bla ve to speak of the 
yet unca! Elihu Burritt.” 

* * 


LL. Rome Influences 


Home is a tial to the average 
man’s mak st of himself. 
Here mar veles for the sake 
Of t laughter, wife, 
The g es which make 
rhe rch of life; 
And } 1ily round 
Of dut y ground.— WHITTIER. 
“A e and its — 2 - 
trayed by I " makes the heart glow. 
‘* Manhor ’ vomanhood meet,” he 
says, ‘‘and lives that were separate mel- 
odies beco armony. True love be- 
tween man woman—the love that 


Practical Bints Drawn from the Personal 
Experience of Men Gho Rave Succeeded... 
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gives its all for life for the simple re- 
wards of congenial companionship,— 
seems to me the most lovely outgrowth 
of human nature. 
*s * # # 

The Union of Two Lives 

‘‘And now begins the united life. Hand 
in hand, and heart to heart, they resume 
their passage up the longincline. In the 
early morning, i see them kneeling side 
7 side, worshiping the God of their life. 
If one takes up a cross, it is lightened by 
the other's hand. If one gathers a jo 
from the boughs of heaven's munifi- 
cence, the other is called to share it. 
With no heart wanderings, no selfish 
monopoly of delight, they pass on for 
months, till now I see that the wife has 
become a mother, and bears a little babe 
upon her bosom. It is a gift of God, 
beyond all price; and, when they kneel 
again, they thank God for all the hal- 
lowed sympathies it calls into play, for 
the new springs of pleasure and life 
which it uncovers to them. Soon the 
little one is on its feet and dances along 
the way, while another takes its place 
in the maternalarms. And as the years 
pass away, another and another are added 
to the pilgrim group, till they look like a 
band of attendant cherubim. 

* * &® 


**God and Love”’ the Inspiring Creed 
‘That is my vision. That little creed 
of Mrs. Browning, uttered impulsively, 
in a flash of inspired conviction, has a 
world of meaning in it that the slow soul 
does not perceive. ‘I do believe in God 
and love,’ said the sweet songster; and 
so do I. To live a life thus informed, is a 
peerless privilege. no matter at what cost 
of transient pain or unremitting toil. Itis 
a thing above professions and callings and 
creeds. It is a thing which brings to its 
nourishment all good. It is the greatest 
and best thing under the whole heaven. 
Place can not enhance its honor; wealth 
cannot add to its value. It is the high- 
est thing. Its course lies through true 
fatherhood and motherhood, through 
true friendship, and relationships of all 
legitimate and natural sorts whatsoever. 
It lies through sorrow and pain and pov- 
erty and all earthly discipline. It lies 
through un werving truth to God and 
man. It lies through all heaven-pre- 
scribed and conscientious duty, and it 
leads us straight to heaven's brightest 
gate, as a track of sunbeam to the bosom 
of a flower.” 
And so, ’twixt joy 
And love, and tears, and whatsoever pain 
Man fitly shares with man, these two grow old ; 
And if, indeed, blessed thoroughly, they die 
In the same spot, and nigh the same good hour, 
The setting suns look heavenly on their grave. 


—Leicu Hunt. 
o> 2 © »* 


IIL. Motive. 

A carpenter in England, making a fine 
chair for the Chief Justice, was asked 
why he took so much pains with it. He 
replied that he was doing it against the 
time when he should come to sit in it. 
They laughed at this as an example of 
braggadocio; but he meant it, and he 
made it true; he did come to sit in the 
chair. 

What has the occupation to do with 
making the most of life? Why was 
Carey, the missionary, great, rather than 
Carey, the cobbler ?—why Livingstone 
the pioneer of Christian civilization in 
the ‘‘Dark Continent,” rather than Liv- 
ingstone the weaver ? 

Self-expansion and self-elevation are 
not all of making the most of ourselves ; 
we cannot reach the heights that way 
alone. No man ever did. It lies in 
making one’s self larger, and fitter to 
take a place in the cause of humanity,— 
in doing God’s work and aiding human 
progress. Queen Dido admired AZneas 
as a goodly man tolook upon; but, when 
he discoursed to her of the mighty Tro- 


jan war, and said, modestly, yet wet 
“‘Ouorum pars fut”—(ot which I was 
a part,)}—he assumed larger proportions. 


*s *# # # 


Rectitude of Purpose 

To be part of a great cause is essential 
to making the most of yourself. Rich, 
learned, popular, cultivated you may be; 
yet you never can ‘‘make the most of 
yourself” without a motive which con- 
nects you with the advancement of hu- 
manity. A Grace Darling who saved 
no drowning men—what would you care 
for her?—for a Florence Nightingale who 
did not nurse the sick?—for a John How- 
ard who did nothing to uplift prisoners? 
What interest would you take in a Mor- 
ton who did not discover ether?—in a Liv- 
ingstone who did not penetrate Africa?— 
in a Gough who pleaded not with, and 
for, the drunkard ?—in a Garrison who 
did not help to emancipate slaves? 
Would you care for the Brownings, had 
they not — humanity by their 
poetry?—for Watts and Wesley, had they 
not helped us to praise God ?—for Burns, 
had he not cheered humanity by his 
songs?—for Paul, had he not pushed the 
Gospel into Europe? 

These men, apart from their work for 
humanity, would not have been men- 
tioned, or worth mentioning. ‘‘ The 
greatest is the servant of all,” said He 
who serves ‘‘every creature.” 

> 2 =. = 
The Lamp that Iluminates the Career 

A great motive makes a man shine, 
like a lamp within a porcelain vase. 
“A cup of cold water,” given for a grand 
cause, will be part of the great tapestry 
of glory. 

‘‘Who sweeps a room as by God's law, 

Makes that, and the action, fine.” 

You can never make the most of your- 
self without a great motive—a purpose 
that connects you with humanity. The 
miser of Lyons, hooted through the 
streets as rich, niggardly, grasping, 
ragged, self-absorbed, as they thought— 
did he make the most of himself? When 
he died, he made a will which directed 
that all he had should go toward provid- 
ing the people of Lyons with reservoirs 
of good water, ‘‘which,” said he, ‘‘I have 
always grieved that they did not have.” 
Ah! it is not the miser, but the benefac- 
tor, whom Lyons will never forget! Be 
part of some great cause; be the great- 
est part you can of the greatest causes, 
to make the ‘‘most of yourself.” Carlyle 
as a bookmaker, Gough asa lecturer, John 
Wanamaker as a model peg on on 
Christian principles, were great for hu- 
manity. Through vocation or avocation, 
through home or Christian manhood, 
you must somehow bless humanity, or 
humanity will forget your name, as it 
should. But every thread of gold or 
fleece you weave into humanity's gar- 
ment will entitle you to the gratitude of 
human mention, sometime, somewhere. 


* 
The Gill and The Gay 


, “HERE'S something I'd have you remem- 





ber, boys, 
To help in the battle of life ; 
It will give you strength in the time of need, 
And help in the hour of strife. 
Whenever there’s something that should be 
done, 
Don’t be a coward, and say, 
‘ What’s use to try?’ Remember, then, 
That ‘ where there’s a will there’s a way.’ 


‘There’s many a failure for those who win; 
But though at first they fail, 

They try again, and the earnest ones 
Are sure, at last, to prevail. 

Though the mountain is steep and hard to 

climb, 

You can win the heights, I say, 

If you make up your mind to reach the top, 
For, ‘ where there’s a will there's a way.’ 


‘“The men who stand at the top are those 
Who never could bear defeat ; 

Their failures only made them strong 
For the work they had to meet. 

The will to do and the will to dare 
Are what we want to-day ; 

What has been done can be done again, 
For the will finds out the way.” 


> 
“Money is like a hedgehog—very dif- 
fioult to hold, yet all try to hold it.” 
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/ A CERTAINTY NG 
IN MEDICINE. —™ Q} 
HAWAIIAN CURE FOR OvSPERSia 7 





This is what the great orator and reforme 
Francis Murphy says : 
Pittsburg, Pa., Dec. AY 1897. 

I have used your Hawaiian cure, and with all my 
heart and my renewed st h 1 thank you for it. 
I will gladly recommend MI-O-NA to all whom I 


nce oe To nate oR 
MI-O-NA ABSOLUTELY PREVENTS 
UNNATURAL FERMENTATION. 


Take no more laxatives or artificial diges- 
tives. Take Mi-o-na Tabloids; the food will 
then pass NATURALLY through the body, 
will be naturally digested and assimilated, and 
your blood will be rich and pure. In this way 
nature manufactures strength and restores vi- 
tality; and in no other way can it be done. 


A LITTLE TABLOID—A BIG CURE 


Mr. Booth discovered and gave to the world the great- 
est treatment for throat and lung diseases ever known. 
and his position in the scientific and commercial world 
is a guarantee that what he offers the public will be ex- 

represented. 
Oy needing bookleton HOW TO GET WELLAND 


A 

STAY L with full information of Mr. 
Rooth's. iereat discovery, relating to HEIGHT. 
WEIGHT, and PERFECT HEALTH, sent FREE on 


application; also a trial sample of Mi-o-na. A box of 


| g03 FIFTH AVE., NBW YORK CITY 
ep ~<a 
SUCCESS DP 


is typified in every 
detail of the history 


or ..- Poland Spring 
The 


oldest, 
Most beautiful, and 





The great remedial vir- 


DUE TO tues and permanent cu- 


rative power of ... 


POLAND WATER 


The purest water known. 


HIRAM RICKER & SONS, 
Se. Poland, Me. New York, Bostos, 
Philadelphia, Chicago. 
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Meap & PRENTIss, 148 Ave. B., Ontcaco. 


A Wonderful Talking Machine. 

PERFECTION has at last surely been reached in 
talking machines. The latest and most perfect 
machine has just come out. It is loud and clear, 
and reproduces your own or any voice over and 
over again; speeches from the most noted states- 
men, songs from the world’s greatest singers, music 
from the greatest bands. The price of this won- 
derful machine is but $10.00, and it affords a won- 
derful opportunity for those who wish to give 
public entertainments. This machine is now con- 
trolled by, and catalogue and full particulars can 
be had from SEARS, Roesuck & Co., Chicago. 
Just cut this notice out and send it to them for a 
book telling all about it. 
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Honor These Heroes! 


The Gallant Unsworth and Bis Crew 


Deserving of Recognition 
“§ WOULD be glad to see that brave 
| sailor rewarded,” said Lieutenant 
Unsworth, third officer of the ill- 
fated steamer ‘‘La Champagne.” 

A terrible jar had suddenly shaken the 
steamer in mid-ocean, and had rocked 
her from side to side. Her shaft had 
broken, and she lay helplessly beaten 
about. Help must be found or those on 
board must perish. There might be 
help in the vague distances of the sea; 
where? 

George Unsworth, lieutenant, starts 
out in a life-boat with nine men, to look 
for help on the watery plains. The 
names of these nine men are:— 

Adolphe Zager, twenty-three years 
old. 

Jean Baptiste Guezenec, twenty-four 
years old. 


Ivan Traumaget, twenty-five years 
old. 

Yves Kerandrer, twenty-two years 
old. 

Mathieu René Laclef, twenty-six 


years old. 

Ange Creurer, twenty-four years old. 

Francois Michel, thirty-four years old. 

Jean Camard, forty years old. 

The breakage of the shaft could not 
be repaired. The ocean was covered 
with a rolling fog, and the seas ran high. 
Out into the tempestuous water, under 
the blinding fog, sailed these ten volun- 
teers, in a boat provisioned for ten days. 

The passengers cried as they saw this 
boat of hope vanish. Would these vol- 
unteers ever return? It was not for 
them to consider this question, but to do 
their duty, and, in their hearts, their 
sense of duty was more than life. 

Would the passengers have looked 
upon these rough, hardy men as such 
heroes but an hour before the disaster? 
What a lesson of the nobility of human 
life is here! 

It was Friday, Feb. 18,—noon. 

‘‘Go south and look for a steamer!” 
was the captain's order. 
The wind was cold. 
After some hours, 
whistle of a steamer. 

passed by. 

The sea grew heavier. 
had to bail water. 
freezing point. 
lost their anchor. 

On Tuesday, 22d, a great steamer 
passed by. What anxiety! They 
burned signals, but the boat went on. 
The men were filled with horror to see 
her disappear. 

They became exhausted. Their feet 
swelled. An unquenchable thirst fol- 
lowed, and a torpor came upon them. 

On Wednesday, 23d, amid a cold, 
misty, heavy sea, they sighted the 
steamship ‘* Rotterdam.” She rescued 
them. They were so helpless that they 
had to be lifted on board. 

One of these men had risen superior 
to the others in hope, courage, and in- 
Spiration. ‘‘I have been pleased with 
the way that my men behaved,” said the 
Lieutenant, ‘‘and the conduct of Second 
Mate Camard has been above all praise.” 

“I would be glad to see that brave 
sailor rewarded.” 

Shall he be? Shall not all of these he- 
roes feel the touch of liberal hands and 
grateful hearts? 

Ought not Americans, for the sake of 
souls like these, and for the educational 
development of our young people, to 
honor these ten men? Ought not our 
teachers and schools to do it? Who will 
lead in this act of justice? These ten 
men had souls worthy of coronation. 

HEZEKIAH BUTTERWORTH. 


they heard the 
But the boat 


The volunteers 
The cold reached 
On Monday, 21st, they 
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Mr. Butterworth’s call for public rec- 
ognition of the gallant act of officer Uns- 
worth and his heroic crew is one that 
peculiarly deserves the attention of Suc- 
cEss and its readers. Character, cour- 
age, human bravery, are among the 
qualities that command our admiration, 
and the sublime courage of these men is 
deserving of the highest tribute of praise 
and recognition. They showed the same 
sort of metal that we find in the soldier 
who gallantly sets out on a forlorn hope, 
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or in the traveler who risks his life that 
others may not suffer. They were he- 
roes, plain, every-day, and humble 
enough as to calling, but rising to the 
highest altitude of self-sacrifice #nd in- 
difference to danger. 

Success wishes its readers to join with 
it in honoring these brave men. Mr. 
Butterworth, in his letter, suggests that 
the teachers and schools might take u 
the matter as a tribute due to heroism, 
but the story is one that might well kin- 
dle the hearts of young and old alike. 
For the purpose of giving the sugges- 
tion practical shape, Success will con- 
tribute $25.00 toward the proposed testi- 
monial, and will open its columns to con- 
tributions from its readers for the same 
purpose. It would also request its 
friends, in sending their gifts, toexpress 
their opinions as to the form the memo- 
rial ought to assume,—a suitably in- 
scribed medal for each of the crew hav- 
ing been already suggested. Every con- 
tribution, no matter how small, will be 
acknowledged in these columns. 
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Che D. H. R. Criticised 


Hin Observer who Asserts that the Or- 
ganization is a “ Political Machine” 
To the Editor of ‘Success:” 

The Congress of the Daughters of the 
American Revolution, recently held in 
Washington, has set the earnest members of 
that patriotic organization to serious think- 
ing. There is not one of the women who 
joined the society for its principles, and who 
are loyal to what it represents, who is 
asking where it is drifting, and what is to 
be its future. From present indications, it 
is rapidly becoming a vast political machine, 
whose object is to supply official positions, 
and bring into prominence ambitious, self- 
seeking women who could in no other way 
bring themselves within the range of the 
public eye. 

Indeed, in this last Congress, the scramble 
for position, the personal electioneering, the 
obvious bid tor votes, was so great and so 
persistent, that the election dominated 
everything else in importance, and much of 
the real business was sacrificed. So little 
was accomplished, in proportion to what 
was expected and planned for, that the 
loyal workers, who care more for the effici- 
ency of the organization than they do for 
any personal advancement, look back to it 
with discouragement and dismay, and for- 
ward to the next with apprehension. 

And yet they are not without hope that 
this very state of affairs wlll be its own best 
cure. Many and many a woman went home 
from Washington feeling that time had been 
lost and tempers tried, wondering if it was 
all worth while, and still comforted with the 
thought that the grand, central, overruling 
idea of the organization remains intact, in 
spite of all the seeming overlooking of it in 
the idea of personal advancement—* The 
desire to perpetuate the most heroic period 
of our country.” This is the avowed inten- 
tion of the society, and its Congress should 
not be permitted to lose sight of it. The 
Chapters are striving earnestly to uphold 
this patriotic principle, and their endeavor 
should be reflected in the work of the 
Congress. And with this memorial work 
should also come the work of education, 
training the young to become good and 
loyal citizens to a country and a govern- 
ment whose beginning cost so much in the 
best treasure which any country can pour 
out,—the lives of its brave men. In this 
work of education, lies the influence of a 
large body like this, and all thought of the 
mere gratification of individual ambition 
should go down before it. This is the policy 
of the strong, representative, working 
members of the order. BoaDIcEA. 

Success does not accept responsibility 
for the views and opinions of its cor- 
respondents, and, indeed, may even dis- 
avow them, while giving them space in 
its columns. Boadicea’s letter, however, 
deals with a matter of such wide and 
general interest, and makes a charge 
which, if well founded, will affect so 
many readers, that we give it publica- 
tion, in order that those who are affected 
may have an opportunity to reply. If 
the usefulness of the order is to be sacri- 
ficed at the outset, and it is likely to de- 
generate into a ‘‘mere political machine,” 
as the writer suggests, the patriotic 
members can probably apply the rem- 
ay We shall be glad to hear the other 
side of the matter, in justice to those 
who differ from Boadicea. 








Our Latest Jenny Lind 
Clara Butt, the Gweet Singer who is 
Now Delighting English Hudiences 

INCE Jenny Lind and Parepa Rosa 

thrilled their way to the heart of 

the world, no one seems to have 
worked a more perfect enchantment up- 
on her hearers than Clara Butt. She 
was born 
a6 64 
Brighton, 
E ngland, 
and her 
first ap- 
pearance 
was in the 
‘Golden 
Legend,” 
in Royal 
Albert 
Hall. Her 
great suc- 
cess is un- 
doubtedly 
due ina 
large measure to her magnetism, her re- 
sponsiveness, and her deep and tender 
feeling, which are all expressed in her 
clear tones. Some one has spoken of 
her voice as a ‘‘ full orchestra into which 
there never crept an imperfect note.” 
Like Jenny Lind, Miss Butt compels the 
applause of her most conservative audi- 
ence. She tells how, on her first appear- 
adce in Berlin, she rendered song after 
song in Italian without the slightest re- 
sponse; but, when she gave them a Ger- 
man song, the-applause shook the build- 
ing, and when she had sung twelve 
times, the people crowded on the plat- 
form, clamoring for still another song. 
She signified that there was zo music, 
but they cared nothing for that. ‘‘Give 
us ‘Home, Sweet Home,’” said a voice 
and when the English girl, without ac- 
companiment, sang it with all her heart 
in it, the applause was deafening. 

When Miss Butt had sung at Windsor, 
some one said to her:—‘‘Should you ever 
visit my country, you must come and 
have a quiet time with me.” She after- 
wards learned that the speaker was the 
Empress Frederick. Later, she became 
a iliar visitor at the German court. 
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Tailor - Made Skirts 
For less than Material alone would cost you. 


Style No. 1.— Fine Black 
Brocade; 
fashion - 
able de- 
signs; 
lined 
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seam s 
Tailor - made ; 
bound; velvet 
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ly like cut. 
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for $2.4 
each. 
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lined; 
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and refund the money 
if you don't say they 
are the best bargains you ever 
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‘ont. Samples mailed on request. Quantity 
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Last year retailers succeeded in reducing the 
rice of all $100.00 bicycles to $75.00. and then they 
held the trade at home; but what are they going to 
do now when a new 1898 bicycle is offered at only 
$5.00, on easy conditions; other latest models out- 
right at $13.95 and $19.75, on free trial. It _ 
the monopoly on the finest grade seamless bicycle 
tubing has been broken, and where the best tubing 
alone for a bicycle formerly cost about $18.00, it is 
now reduced to less than $4.00, and SEARS, Ror- 
pucK & Co., of Chicago, at these special prices 
are waging war on all bicycle dealers. They send 
a bicycle catalogue free to any one who asks for it 
and, we are told, are shipping several hundred 
bicycles every day to every State direct to the 
riders at $5.00 to $19.75 on_ free trial before pay- 
ing. If SEARS, RoEBuCcK & Co. continue to wage 


| this bicycle war throughout the season it will be a 


boon to all those who want bicycles, but a sad 
blow to bicycle dealers and manufacturers. 
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~ Farmers Break the Buggy Monopoly. 


It is claimed that for years buggy manufacturers 
have secured exorbitant prices for their goods, but 
recently, through the combined assistance of the 
farmers of lowa, Illinois and other States SEARS 
Rogsuck & Co., of Chicago, have got the price 
open buggies down to $16.50; top buage 
top surries, $43.75 and upwards, an 
shipping them in immense numbers 
— in oy pute. coe. ry an ge 

cata ree, postpaid,to any one who 
odie lor it f his certainly is a big victory for the 
armer, but a severe blow to the carriage manu- 
facturers and dealers. 
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t once upon 
| was passing 
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hour; a eferred seeking 
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first hu that presented 
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Dusk viving place to 
leeper s found myself in 
the v ng, from the 
small ws of which 
he lig easant promise 
of good ort Che house 
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distar along which I 
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Turning passing through 
the 11] approached the 
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Cal 
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heavvy-lookir ng 
an t he doorway. 
“H I asked, not 
: t eginning, 
I place for the 
roG man, but not 
It's good six 
A I'm astranger, 
can make 
I will be 
I sa move quickly 
his a n his shoul- 
al to him still 
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man’s me wonder. I 
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ls, W their heavy 
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he floor. 
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let him stay 
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coldly, ‘*\ public house.” 
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Too man to go on 
foot sa the house, 
kindly about it, 
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mother said to her I 
did not he rief words were 
uttered ) ut I noticed, as 
she spok r hand rested on 
the woma 
Was t it touch? The 
woman anged into 








SUCCESS 


one of kindly welcome, and she said, 

“Yes, it's a long way to en I guess 
we can find a place for him.” 

Many times more, during that even- 
ing, did I observe the magic power of 
that hand and voice,—the one gentle yet 
potent as the other. On the next morn- 
ing, breakfast being over, I was prepar- 
ing to take my departure, when my host 
informed me that, if I would wait for 
half an hour, he would give me a ride in 
his wagon to G , as business required 
him to go there. I was very well pleased 
to accept the invitation. 

In due time the farmer's wagon was 
driven into the road before the house, 
and I was invited to getin. I noticed 
the horse as a rough-looking Canadian 
pony, with a certain air of stubborn en- 
durance. As the farmer took his seat 
by my side, the family came to the door 
to see us off.” 

‘‘Dick!” said the farmer, in a peremp- 
tory voice, giving the rein a quick jerk 
as he spoke. But Dick moved not astep. 
‘Dick! you vagabond! get up!” And 
the farmer's whip cracked sharply by the 
pony’s ear. 

It availed not, however, this second 
appeal. Dick stood firmly disobedient. 
Next the whip was brought down upon 
him with an impatient hand; but the 
pony only reared up a little. Fast and 
sharp the strokes were next dealt, to the 
number of half a dozen. The man might 
as well have beaten the wagon, for all 
his end was gained. 

A stout lad then came out into the 
road, and, catching Dick by the bridle, 
jerked him forward, using, at the same 








time, the customary language on such | 


occasions; but Dick met this new ally 


with increased stubbornness, planting | 


his fore feet more firmly and at a sharper 
angle with the ground. 
The impatient boy then struck the 


pony on the side of the head with his | 
clenched hand, and jerked cruelly at his | 


bridle. It availed nothing, however; 
Dick was not to be wrought upon by any 
such arguments. 

‘‘Don't do so, John!” I turned my 
head as the maiden’s sweet voice 
reached my ear. She was _ passing 


through the gate into the road, and, in | 


the next moment, had taken hold of the 
lad and drawn him away from the ani- 
mal. No strength was exerted in this; 


she took hold of his arm, and he obeyed | 


her wish as readily as if he had no 
thought beyond her gratification. 

And next that soft hand was laid gen- 
tly on the pony’s neck, and a single low 
word spoken. How instantly were the 
tense muscles relaxed—how quickly the 
stubborn air vanished! 

‘*Poor Dick!" said the maiden, as she 
stroked his neck lightly, or softly patted 
it with a childlike hand. “Now, go 
along, you provoking feliow,” she ‘add- 
ed, in a half-chiding, yet affectionate 
voice, as she drew up the bridle. 

The pony turned toward her and 
rubbed his head against her arm for an 
instant or two; then, pricking up his 
ears, he started off at a ‘light, cheerful 
trot, and went on his way as freely as if 
no silly crotchet had ever entered his 
stubborn brain. 

‘‘What a wonderful power that hand 
possesses!” said I, speaking to my com- 
panion, as we rode away. 

He looked at me for a moment, as if 
my remark had occasioned surprise. 
Then a light came into his countenance, 


and he said, briefly, ‘‘She’s good! Ev-| 


erybody and everything loves her.” 
Was that, indeed, the secret of her 
power? Was the quality of her soul 
perceived in the impression of her hand, 
even by brute beasts? ‘The father’s ex- 
planation was doubtless the true one. 
Yet have I ever since wondered, and 
still do wonder, at the potency which lay 
in that maiden’s magic touch. I have 
seen something of the same power, 
showing itself in the loving and the good, 
but never, elsewhere, to the extent in- 
stanced in her whom, for want of a bet- 
ter name, I must still call ‘‘Gentle Hand.” 
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IT WAS NOT OMINOUS 


gentlemen,”’ said Curran to the jury when 

he judge shook his head in doubt or denial of one 

of the lawyer’s points, ‘I see the motion of his lord- 

ship’s head. Common observers — imagine it 

implied a difference of opinion ; but they would be 
mistaken ; it is merely accident: tal. Belie 

tlemen, if you remain here many days, you will 

ourselves perceive that when his lordshi shakes 

is head, there is nothing in it.” 
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79 DUANE ST., N. Y. 


Werks and Home Office, Canton, Ohio. 
H. W. Beadle - - - Gen’! Agent. 
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FIRE AND BURGLAR 
PROOF SAFES. 
VAULTS AND SAFE 
DEPOSIT BOXES. 
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Largest Safe Works in the 
World. 


House Safes from $40 Up. 
DIEBOLD SAFE 


H. W. BEADLE, Agent. 
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DIEBOLD SAFE 2” LOCK CO. 
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“DIEBOLD” 


Round-Cornered Doors. 


AND LOCK CO., 


79 Duane St., New York. 
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% The AbsorptionT Treatment 

@ success in treating all forms of dis- 
eased eyes without Knife or Risk. 

® Over 75,oootreatments given at our in- 

® stitution in ’97. Representative people 

@from all parts of United States and 

® Canada endorse this institution. 


* “Do Not Walt tobe Blind.”’ 


, Thousands Have Everything to Gain and Nothing to Lose. 


Office No. 1, and Marion House. ~ 
let Free, describing home % 


treatment and institution, the largest and most successful in America. 


THE BEMIS EVE SANITARIUM, Clens Falls, N.Y. : 
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AGENTS WANTED 
AT ONCE. 


Agents who desire a profitable line of goods, which 
are extensively advertised, to canvas with are wanted 
at once for Dr. Scott's Celebrated Electric Corsets, 
Brushes, Belts, Safety Razors and other goods. At 
the commissions w2 give you can make from $1,000 to 
$2,000 a year; send at once for our liberal terms; we 
give exclusive territory and free samples to every 
agent who works for us. 

Pall Mall Electric Ass’a, Room 23, ee 
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America’s florence 
* Nigbtingale 


o@e 


Clara Barton and Ber Morld-Glide 
ork for Christ and Rumanity 


ISS CLARA BARTON, who, in 
Cuba, has, in so short a time, 
evolved from chaos and almost 
despair, order and comparative 
comfort, has, from first to last of her 
career, never failed to meet any 
which demanded her services. 
Miss Barton was born in Oxford, Mas- 
attended the 


need 


sachusetts, She 


public schools of her native town, and 
supplemented her education by a course 
of study at Clinton, N. Y. A serious af- 
fection of the throat compelled her to 
resign the position of principal of the 


1838. 





MISS CLARA BARTON, 


PRESIDENT OF THE AMERICAN RE 


CROSS 


first public school of Bordentown, N. J., 
and she accept d the offer of a cle rkship 


in the Patent Office, at Washington, 
ok. 

At the outbreak of the war, in 1861, a 
number of wounded soldiers from her 
native town arrived in Washington, and 


s 


Miss 


the hospital and nurse them 


Sarton asked permission t 


Oo go to 
So com- 
petent did she 


prove, that the surgeons 


1 
begged that she would 
nently. She 


position in the Patent office. 


remain perma- 


consented, resigning her 
When 
vreat battles began to be fought,and the 
need on the field peremptory, 
hired and went to the 


scenes of action, Culpepper Court House 


the 


bec ame 
she vehicles 


being her first destination. She was at 
Antietam, Fredericks- 
burg, Falmouth, and at the siege of 
Charlestown, superintending her band 
of trained nurses,and rendering personal 
When the 
war was ended, thoroughly exhausted 
by her continuous labor and exposures, 
she went to Europe to recuperate. While 
there the Franco-Prussian war broke 
out, and she promptly offered her ser- 
vices. At Metz 
other scenes of 


services whenever possible. 


d Paris, and 
conflict, she 
to and comforted the 


and many 
ministered 
wounded and dy- 
ing. Her services were acknowledged 
by the Emperor of Germany by a pre- 
sentation of the Order of the Iron Cross. 
From a number of other distinguished 


personages she received tangible proofs | 


of gratitude and esteem. As President 


of the Red Cross, founded in 1864, Miss 
Barton rendered efficient services to the 
sufferers of the Ohio and Johnstown 


floods, the Michigan fires, the Charleston 
earthquake, and other national calami- 
ties. During the famine in Russia, the 
Red Cross sent relief to the suffering 
peasants, and Miss Barton coédperated 
with ‘The Christian Herald” when, in 
1892 that journal sent the relief steamer 
‘*Leo” to St. Petersburg with a cargo of 
breadstuffs. 








SUCCESS 


Miss Barton was the idol of the sol- 
diers of the War of the Rebellion, and 


wherever she goes she wins the gratitude | 


and love of thousands. Her latest field 
of activity is Cuba, where she is now 
laboring among the starving reconcen- 
trados, and doing much to relieve the 
general suffering. She wasin Havana 
at the time of the ‘‘ Maine” disaster,and, 
with her staff of workers, was promptly 
at the bedside of our wounded sailors, 
who were rescued from the exploded 
and sinking warship. 


~ 
To Make the Most of Yourself 


‘““I"HE man who succeeds must al- 
| ways, in mind or imagination, 
live, move, think, and act, as if 
he had gained that success, or he never 
will gain it,” wrote Prentice Mulford. It 
is the silent force of the mind, the quiet 
mood of resolve firmly held to, that makes 
people gravitate to whatever place they 
seek. 

But the opportunity is as necessary as 
the man or woman with the will. Had 
Napoleon been born in America since 
the Civil War, or Grant at the same time 
in England, Lincoln in Canada, Garfield 
in South America, they might never have 
had more than a local reputation. 
prominent author of a very clever Eng- 
lish book says that an English boy, how- 
ever poor, with a good head and good 
health, who starts out with the determi- 


The | 


nation to become Prime Minister of Eng- | 


land, is almost sure to attain his object. 
This seems very dangerous philosophy 
to teach youth. Suppose a hundred, ora 
thousand English boys should start out 
with the same determination; it would 
not be certain that any one of the thous- 


and would gain the position, to say 
nothing of the chances of all attain- | 
ing their common ambition. How 


many Prime Ministers has England had 
during the last half-century ? Writers 
on the secret of success often make state- 


ments that the poorest boy in America | 


can become President if he tries hard 
and persistently. 
number of the Presidents of the United 
States were nominated as compromise 
candidates; they were ‘dark horses,” 
and their nomination was as much of a 
surprise to themselves as to the nation. 
30ys can be inspired to do their utmost, 
to make the most out of the stuff, with- 
out setting up impossible standards, or 
teach.ng them false philosophy. 

The greatest thing a man can possibly 
do in this world is to make the most pos- 
sible out of the stuff that has been given 
him. This is success, and there is no 
other. It is not a question of what 
someone else can do or become, which 
every youth should ask himself, but 
what can I do? How can I develop 
myself into the highest possible man- 
hood ?—how best improve my chance ? 

? 
WAGES IN GERMANY AND AMERICA 

A German expert was sent to this country 
to discover the secret of the superior quality 
and cheapness of American shoes. One of 
our enterprising consuls interviewed him on 
his investigations. The expert said that he 
visited a factory in Massachusetts where 
the average wages of operatives was $15 a 
week ; and yet, owing to the perfection and 
economy of the mechanical devices, the 


labor-cost of a pair of shoes was only forty | ~ 
‘ + | be sick; but when the sickness has run its course 


cents. ‘But in Germany,” said he, ‘it cost 
in labor fifty-eight cents to produce a simi- 
lar pair of shoes, and the workingmen’s 
wages averaged $3.80, or 16 marks, weekly. 
America is surely the workingman’s para- 
dise. 
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“MY DOCTOR” 











EMINENT SCIENTISTS WORK. 





The above illustration is from a painting by Eugene Bauer, the famous French artist, of Dr. Slocun 
Expounding His Wonderful ** New Discovery.’ 


Consumption, Cough, Catarrh 
the Fashionable Diseases. 


Discovery that 


Makes These 


Diseases No 


Longer Feared. 


His Laboratory a Mine of Health—Its Benefits 
Open to the World. 





SEND IN YOUR APPLICATION. 


There are a great many people in this world who | 


| are coughing, hawking and spitting themselves 


| and the end of 





into their graves. 

Are you one of them ? 

Itis by some considered FASHIONABLE to 
life is near—IS IT FASHION- 
ABLE THEN? 

“Hope springs eternal in the human breast.” 

But hope may be too strong. 

You may hope that your cough is nothing very 
serious, that your catarrh will go when the warm 
weather comes, that consumption will spare you 
when it strikes others. 


What is a good name for such “hopefulness ”? | 


Carelessness? Thoughtlessness? Foolhardiness? 

It is better to KNOW than to HOPE. 

You can only know that you are SAFE when 
you are perfectly WELL and free from sickness. 

You can easily learn the way to be well, if you 
wish it. It is the system of an eminent scientist. 
whose advice you can obtain free. and who is giv- 
ing to those who need it free medicine to alleviate 
their sufferings. 

Learn to be well that life may be worth living, 
for disease is one of Nature’s punishments to those 
who persist in remaining ignorant of her ways and 


Your blood draws its life from the oxygen it gets 
in your lungs. When sick lungs cut off the supply, 
our bodies waste away for lack of nourishment. 


This is consumption. 

The germ that fastens on weak lungs and eats 
them up is the consumption germ. 

Ihe lung is made easy for its attack by colds, 
coughs,catarrhs, and similar troubles. 

Slocum’s System. which drives all these diseases 
out of the body, builds the lungs, kills the germs, 
creates new, natural, visible LIFE in your worn-out 
body,—regenerates you completely, and gives your 
system a NEW LEASE of life ina COMFORT- 
ABLE BODY;—this system, which all doctors, 
chemists and scientists are talking about, is one of 
the most valuable discoveries of the times. 

It is a result of the investigation of Koch, Pas- 
teur, Virchow, Metchnikoff—a reduction of all the 
various theoretical suggestions of these eminent 
men, by an equally eminent man, to PRACTICE, 

The Slocum System is fully explained and exem- 


| plified in a new pamphlet just off the press, which 
| should be read by every thinking person 


Sent to you on application, with Three Free 
Bottles of the Doctor’s New Discoveries which 
hare revolutionized the theory and practice of 
medicine. 

To obtain these valuable preparations, men- 
tion Success, your name and full address to 
The Dr. Slocum Laboratory, Slocum Building, 
New York City, when they will be sent you, 
on the simple condition that you employ them for 
the relief of suffering and do not write out of 
idle curiosity. 
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Gram-o-phone... 








‘‘The Greatest Contribution Made by Science 
to the Entertainment of the world’’.... 





indes t what 
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2» PROGRAMME 


tr 











SPEC] {/ OFFER liv sy i rrangement. anyone whose 

bscription books of Success can, until June 1. obt 
TO SUBSCRIBERS (2220800 8 ONCE, paying for it on the inst 
‘ plan—§ wn and $3 per month. Money refunded, less 
TO S/ CCI “SS express charges, if instrument is not satisfactory, and is re 


nediately 





For fu ulars address . 


874 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


“The Interior. No matt 


mn x wonderful: wo practical, an 
Price, Complete, $25.00 
Records, 50 Cents Each 





The Ram's Horn. “The Gramophone) certainly 
hy the nrotectir 


Ss anver 
The Churchman. -tn the way of entertainment for 
the Il tl ~ al Cir } } 


ill respects: s« 


name is on the 


ilment 


National Gramophone Company, 
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Pond’s 
Extract 


does away with all 
aches and pains. It 
is simply bottled 
relief in a buff 
wrapper. 


Send 2c.stamp for Pond's Extract Co. 


our New 48-page 76 Fifth Ave. 
Book, “Tasty Dishes” New York 
Mention Success. 
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Before Purchasing a Bible 
Send to Your Dealer for an 


“International” 
Bible Catalog 


—or better—go to your dealer and ask to be shown 


ss 


a line of International Bibles. You will be astonished 
at the infinite variety from which to select and 
agreeably surprised at the very small prices. 
Perhaps you will find the very Bible you 

have despaired of securing. Better try. 
Illustrated Catalog on application 


International Bible Agency, 


7“ 150 Fifth Avenue, 
7 New VYork...... 
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